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GIUSEPPE MAZZINI. 

** Fuss’ io pur lui ! C’ a tal fortuna nalo 
* Per r aspro esilio sun, roii la virlutt?, 

1 Dare’ del mondo il piii felicc stato.” 

Michael Angelo. 

The Ilisorgirnento, or Resurrection of Italy, one of the 
noblest themes wliich our century has offered, still 
awaits the pliilosophic historian. Tlie writings of the 
friends or disciples of one or other of tlie tliree leading 
characters in the great drama introduce tlie reader into 
a world of contradictions more befitting a solar myth 
than a serious history. Grave biograpliies have been 
written of Cavour as the regenerator of Italy, in which 
Mazzini is mentioned only with an incidental sneer. 
Noble poems' have been dedicated to Mazzini as tln^ 
regenerator of Italy, in wliich Cavour is not men- 
tioned at all. And there is a whole Garibaldiun 
literature in which Mazzini stands quite in the back- 
ground, while Cavour plays indeed a prominent part , 
only he is no longer the hero but the villain of the tab*. 

^ For example, Mr. Swinburne’s magnificent Song of Italy and 
Super Flumina Babylonia, and the |>atbetic poems called The Disciples, 
by Mrs. Hamilton King. 
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I propose to attempt a less one-sided estimate of 
the least conspicuous but not the least interesting of 
the three — a man who may be said to have been at 
once more known and more unknown than almost any 
man in Europe, whose designs were discussed in every 
Cabinet, and his words welcomed in every “upper 
room ” of political or religious reformers on the Con- 
tinent, while at the same time his writings and him- 
self were proscribed in every country except our own, 
and he lived in lodgings of which not a dozen persons 
knew the address. 

Giuseppe Mazzini, son of a professor of anatomy, 
was born in Genoa in 1805, and died at Pisa in 1872. 

The years in which lie grew up to know Italy were 
among the most ]>erplexiug and despernte of her long 
decline. Tlie year 1700 has been sometimes fixed as 
the darkest moment of her second night — the night 
between the Eenaissance and the Ptisorgimento — ^but 
such revival as had come since then had consisted 
rather in a wakening consciousness of her shame than 
in any eflbrt to remove it. A few figures appear amid 
the gloom — figures, some of them, which we may take 
as typical of the three aspects of ruined Italy — her 
unabashed sensualism, her rebellious passion, her 
vanishing and mournful soul. "VVe see Casanova, the 
gaudy flower of decay, conciliating by the intensity of 
liis corruption tyranny itself, and flaunting through 
Europe his triumphant charlatanism and his gi'eedy 
amours. We see Alfieri — his republicanism strangely 
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complicated by an iutercurrent passion for liigh-bon^ 
dames — making of liis whole strong life a kind of 
tragic protest and declamation, living melodrama and 
thinking in heroics. And we see I^opardi wandering 
nnrestingly among “ the arches and deserted towers,’* 
appealing for a visionary sympathy to an impalpable 
mistress, for a visionary honour to an unassemb]e.d 
host of war, till not the last hope only of beloved 
illusions, but the last desire^ had flowm.” 

The last illusion ” in the sphere of politics which 
Italy iinder^vent was the French invasion of 170G. 
For a time the word Francesc was used by ardent 
J lUilians as synonymous with patriot. Ihii unfortui> 

. ately the armies of the French Eevolution were 
admirable t)nly till they were successful ; and it has 
been remarked that the proclamation in %vhich Napoleon 
lield out Italy to his troops, not as a nation to deliver, 
hut as a proy to seize, marked the first step in tin* 
inetamorjdiosis of the soldiers of the Itepublic inU> the 
soldiers of ihe Empire. The French yoke Wfts thrown 
off for a few years, but Austria was an (‘qually brut^il 
master. Napoleon’s second rule, after Marengo, with 
its juster codes, its sounder finance, its public works 
and education, seemed at first a relief; but under 
Napoleon good government itself became tlie instru- 
ment of tyranny, and his equalising institutions s<3rved 
but to level all pre-existing rights beneath a single 
will. And lie was not content with exacting money 
or pictures — he needed men. Thirty thousand Italians 
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were carried off to Spain, forty thousand to Russia. ; 
Tiedmont, Genoa, Tuscany, Rome itself, were annexed 
to the French Empire. Italy was not even the subject 
of France, but her slave. 

Napoleon fell ; Austria again overran Lombardy ; 
the petty princes returned. Murat from Naples made 
a vain attempt to unite Italy under himself ; then he 
too fell, and Naples was restored to Bourbon rule. 
The Congress of Vienna, ignoring nationality or national 
wishes, and preoccupied with a system of guarantees 
against France, conilrmed Austria in the possession 
of Lombardy and Venice, and gave her, through her 
archdukes, a preponderating influence in Central Italy. 
The statesmanship of the Congress of Vienna belongs 
to a past era, both of politics and of humanity ; but it 
must be noted that no counter-propositions were urged 
with authority, no ])u\v(‘.rful voice from Italy protested 
against the restoration of these foreign masters, and 
the common peo])le, vho still were strongly Catholic 
received with satisfaction the return of princes and pope. 

The restored rulers brought with them all the 
errors of restoratiems in a form at once e.xaggcrated 
and paltry. A Bourbon on the throne of France 
carries with iiim a historic majesty to which mucli 
that is not royal may be forgiven, but it was liard for 
Modena or Parma to idealise the petty poltrooneries of 
a grand duke, or the gallantries of a dowager empress. 
There is no need to re})eat the long indictment against 
the rulers of Italy. While ]il»eral tongues w^ere still 
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fteing torn out with j)incei’s in Home, — wliile innucen^ 
Iwomen were still being flogged in batches through the 
streets of Milan, — while, in the dungeons of Naples, 
the “ cap of silence ” \vas still being pressed on the 
head of any man who show^ed himself more than a 
slave, — no words were too strong to use ; but as things 
are now, we may be content with noticing how surely 
fiom eiich of these ])Owers lias been exacted the ixmalty 
of a false position. Austria, once the favourite, os it 
w^ere, of unjust Fates, tlie “ felix Austria ' of a theory 
of territorial aggrandisement which ignored all rights 
, but those of kings, has suffered more severely than 
'any nation in Europe from the crumbling of errors 
which she shared with them all, and scarcely knows 
even yet how far she must contract her imjierial struc- 
ture before she can lind it founded on the rock. The 
I*apacy itself is learning to regret the worldly ambition 
which confounded tlie things of God and Cfcsar and 
added a ])eiisliahle coronet to tiu^ trijde crown. And 
in Najdcs the inmy of fate has l»een yet more personal 
and bitter. Sehloin was so grotesque a sport of fortune 
as that which gave the absolute rule over millions of 
lives to " Bomba and his kin. And seldom, as Mato 
would say, have the souls of slaves lieen laid bare so 
shamefully from beneath the vesture of a great king. 

It was in Naples, in 1820 , that the long series of 
revolutions began. Tins first insurrection founded a 
type which became common to many Neapolitan in- 
surrections. The people demanded a constitution and 
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inarched on NTaples. The king’s troops ran away. 
The king granted a constitution, and swore on the 
cmcifix that he would be true to it, invoking the 
instant vengeance of God if he had a lie in his heart. 
The Austrians marched on Naples. The parliamentary 
troops ran away. Tlie king tore up the constitution 
and hung whom he chose. 

Tliis revolution aimed at internal reform, — always 
the most urgent preoccupation of Neapolitan patriots. 
But in 1821 an insurrection broke out in Piedmont, 
having for its object not merely the grant of a consti- 
tution to Piedmont, but the liberation of Lombardy 
irom Austrian nile. Betrayed by Prince Charles Albert, 
this rising collapsed for want of leaders, and Austria 
was harsher than before. Ten years later the French 
revolution of 18110 spread excitement through Italy. 
Risings in Bologna, Parma, and Modena, revealed the 
.same lack of leaders and of programme, and we^e 
rejuessed by Austrian intervention. These failures 
made tlu*. cause of Italian liberties seem more hopeless 
than e\'er. It wtis plain that there was no organising 
bond of union, no leader, no dclinite plan or idea 
round which the lovers of Italy could rally; while 
Austiia wjis always on the watch to resent not only 
overt revolts against herself, but even constitutional 
reforms in the other Italian States. Ruling by right 
of conquest, she chose that the smaller princes, who 
were in eftect her vassals, should keep the libcities of 
their subjects down to the same level. 
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In one direction only was there any sign of hope. 
The educated class was beginning to recover from the 
confusion and stupor produced by the French invasions, 
and to interest itself in patriotic causes. In Tusainy 
especially a literary movement began — cautious and 
tentative, but important as accustoming men to speak, 
and giving them some reason to trust and respect 
each other. Science, agriculture, — every pursuit, from 
iistronoiny to whist, which can unite mankind — was 
soon iLsed for the same end, and professors or land- 
owners meeting from different parts of Italy learned 
to feel that they had a (common country. In their 
various discussions the (piestion really at issue was 
never mentioned, but never forgotten. 

But means like these could scarcely reach the mass 
of the people. A more outspoken influence, a new 
moral force, was needed, and when Cliarles Albert 
succeeded to the thi'one of Piedmont in ISIU, a 
Letter to the King^ by an Italian, sliowed tliat tlio new 
force was there. “ The people,” said tlii.s stirring 
appeal, are no longer to be quieted by a few conces- 
sions. They seek the recognition of those rights of 
humanity which have been withheld from them for 
ages, Tliey demand laws and liberty, indeixjndence 
and union. Divided, dismembered, and oppressed, 
they have neither name nor country. They have heard 
themselves stigmatised by tlic foreigner as a helot 
nation. They have seen free men visit their country 
and declare it the land of the dead. They have 
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drained the cup of slavery to the dregs, hut they have 
sworn never to fill it again.” 

The letter pointed out to the king how, by appeal- 
ing to the whole of Italy, he might unite her people 
in the struggle for independence. “ There is a crown 
brighter and nobler than that of Piedmont — a crown 
that only awaits a man bold enough to conceive the 
idea of wearing it, resolute and determined enough to 
consecrate himself wholly to the realisation of that 
idea, and virtuous enough not to dim its splendour 
with ignoble tyranny.” This letter, written at the age 
of twenty-six, was the first manifesto of principles 
which Mazzini afterwards more fully expressed, but 
which he retained unchanged through life. The pro- 
blem with which he had to deal was a complex one. 
How were moral and political unity and strength to 
be won for Italy, partitioned as she was between 
Austria and semi-Austrian princes, and morally divided 
into the ultramontane and materialist camps ? A brief 
statement of his political creed, elicited from his various 
writings, will show to what extent he was at first alone 
in the views which he held, and to what extent he 
w^as in unison with other patriots. His programme, 
then, reduced to its simplest expression, may be stated 
as follows : — 

(1) First of all the Austrians must be driven out 
of Italy. 

(2) This must be attempted at once, and constantly. 

(3) All Italy must unite into one nation. 
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(4) The form of her government must then be 
submitted to her deliberate choice. 

(5) A republican government must be recommended 
to her by fair argument. 

(6) It is useless to expect help from Catholicism 
in regenerating Italy. 

(7) A purer religion must be preaclied from Rome ; 
and Rome must once more assume tljo moral leader- 
ship of the world. 

(1) The first of these propositions was controverte<l 
by some of the bt^st men in Italy — for instance, by 
Romagnosi, Eicasoli, and Mayer. They held that in- 
ternal reforms should first be achieved, and that then 
Austria, whom it was imjwssible to dislodge, would 
soften her rule as well. Had Austria taken advan- 
tage of tiiifl suggestion she might possibly have kept 
Lombardy and Venice to this day, or at least have 
sold them to Italy without war. If Francis II. had 
not Hogged so many innocent women through Milan 
and Verona, if he had not chained so many innocent 
men to the walls of the Spielberg, and fed them on 
l)rea(l and tallow, Europe might long have looked coldly 
on Italian claims to independence. But he showed 
plainly that he preferred to rule Lombardy as a con- 
quered country, and, moreover, that he would allow no 
changes in the neighbouring Italian States. Men who 
saw Eadetzky making it the regular business of his 
life to put down revolutions could not long deny that 
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the expulsion of the Austrians was the prerequisite of 
all other reform. 

(2) The second point was much more controvertible. 
Tlie j^eat mass of patriotic Italians, not only the 
Moderates but the Carbonari, believed that Italy ought 
to wait for the chapter of accidents, that the expulsion 
of the Austrians was more than she could manage 
alone. They pointed to the failures of 1821 and 
1831, afterwards to the failure of Mazziiii’s expedition 
into Savoy in 1834, and said that it was cruel to lead 
men on to perish when there was no hope. Among 
the, many men wlio bitterly blamed Mazzini on this 
gr<mnd one name only need be mentioned, that of 
Cavour. But in the way in whicli Cavour treated this 
accusation may be found the key to its true meaning. 
Cavour’s object, thougli perfectly patriotic, was patri- 
otic in a (lifferent sense from Mazzini’s. He wished to 
liberate Lombardy and Venetia, and to add them, and 
the small States of the, North of Italy, to the Sardinian 
kingdom. He did not wish to touch Eoiiie or Naples, 
nor to see Lombard o-Venetia liberated to the profit of 
a republic. He was, in short, a Pieilmontese patriot 
before he was an Italian patriot His first object, 
thert^fore, Wius to acquin* for riedmont such a reputi- 
lion that all that was gained from Austria might fall 
into her grasp. He wished to make her known as a 
model constitutional monarchy, equally aloof from 
Austrian despotism and from republican anarchy. In 
this plan ho completely succeeded. He added its 
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finishing tonch by despatching Piedmontese troops to 
the Crimea, where his was not the only government 
which sought and found a needed advertisement. And 
when he met the representatives of the Great Powers 
on equal terms at the Congiess of Paris it was felt 
tliat his tone on Italian matters was greatly changed, 
I'ill then he had always spoken with horror and con- 
tempt of the isolated outbreaks of the revolutionary 
spirit, and had begged that l*iedmout might not on 
their account forfeit the sympathy of the Powers. 
But now, in that famous note t(» which the Austrian 
]>lenipotentiary refused to reply, he veliemcntly alleged 
those constant and irrepressible uprisings as a proof of 
the intolerable character of Austrian, Papal, and Nea- 
])olitan rule. It was then that the opinion of Europe — 
Count Walewski speaking for France, and Ixml (daren- 
don for England — ranged itself definitely on the side 
of Italian freedom ; the Austrian occupation was ad- 
mitted to be an ahnornial, therefore a transitory thing, 
and the Pope and the King of Naples received hints 
to set their houses in order, whicrh it was their own 
fault if they ignored. It was seen by all, as it had, 
no doubt, been seen by Cavour all along, that the con- 
duct which gains sympathy for oppressed peoples is 
neither tame endurance nor empty declamation, but 
heroic, even if unav^ading, courage. For tlm success of 
(.'avour 8 pix)jccts it was as necessary that the people of 
Lombardy, Parma, Modena, should show this courage, 
as that Piedmont should show herself fitted by consti- 
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tutionaJism and good order to reap the harvest of which 
tJie blood of “ Young Italy ” had been the seed. 

We cannot doubt, then, that these recurrent revolu- 
tions were of service to Italy, even if her independence 
was to be ultimately attained on Cavour’s plan — by 
awaiting a series of happy conjunctures and alliances 
with other Powers. But to defend Mazzitii’s policy 
thus would be to shirk his main issue ; for he did not 
wish to call in the help of other nations — he did not 
intend his risings simply as demonstrations, but as a 
mode of warfare which, if persisted in, would gradually 
make the Austrian position untenable. No one can 
say with certainty how this plan would have worked 
if it had not been sujKjrseded by ('avour's. But what 
is doubtful is not so much the feasibility of the plan in 
itself, if the Italians acted up to it, as the possibility 
of eliciting from them as much heroism and patience 
as the plan required. If all Italy had made common 
cause with Lombardy and Venetia, if each of her cities 
had fought like the Homans under Mazzini, or the 
Venetians under Jlanin, if there had been twenty such 
guerrilla bands as that “ thousand ” with which Gari- 
baldi conquered a kingdom, Austria could not have 
held her gi'ound for long. The disparity between her 
strength and that of Italy was after all by no means 
ovcnvhelming, and to occupy a mountainous and bitterly 
hostile country needs overwhelming force. The inter- 
vention of foreign powers might have complicated the 
problem, but if, as Mazzini wished, the war had been 
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conducted with strict respect for Catholicism^ and the 
question of form of government deferred for the con- 
sideration of United Italy, foreign powers, in the grow- 
ing coldness with which the treaties of Vienna were 
regarded, would have had no attequate reason to inter- 
fere. Stai, they might have interfered ; the spirit of 
Italy might have given way, and her freedom might 
have been deferred for generations. On Mazzini's, as 
on Cavour’s plan, there was a chance of failure ; and 
Mazzini’s plan was sure to cost more blood, though it 
might gain more Italian territory than Cavour’s, Our 
preference for one or the other plan will, in fact, depend 
upon the objects for which we desire the existence of 
Italy as a nation. If we care mainly for her material 
})rosperity and peace, for the “ white Hocks of Clitum- 
iius,*’ for the “ heavy-hanging harvests and Ilacchus in 
Ids Massic How,” we may feel that Cavour led Italy 
along her surest way. Jhit if we desire first of all that 
the “ Saturnian land ” should once again bo the mighty 
mother not only of fruits but of heroes, if self-respect 
and constancy seem to us things worth purchase at the 
cost of any pain, then we may feel that it had been 
better for her if fire-breathing bulls had ploughed the 
soil and dragon’s teeth been sown, and helm and javelin 
had bristled in a crop of men.” 

** Italy will never live,” said Emilio Bandiera, till 
Italians have learnt to die.” No word need be uttered 
in disparagement of a people to which the whole world 
wishes well, which men of so many nations have loved 
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the next tat their own. But are not the best Italians 
themselves the first to say that their redemption has 
been too often received as a gift from others instead of 
being worked out by themselves ? that there might be 
something more of nobility, distinction, power, in Italy’s 
bearing among the nations now, if she had felt within 
her more of the spirit of that other people of the past, 
who (in Pericles’" words) dared beyond their strength, 
and hazarded against their judgment, and in extremities 
were of an excellent hope ”? 

(3) " All Italy must i^ite into one nation.” Now 
that all Italian ^oil (except Nice, Corsica, and the 
Trentino) is, in fact, unitfed under one government, this 
proposition needs no defence. It is plain that there 
was no reason for leaving out any part of Italy, and 
that her independence and progress depend in even an 
exceptional degree on her status as a great pow^. 
She has a danger which other powers have not; she 
has to face the Ultramonlanism of the world. 

And, in fact, no exclusion of any integral part of 
Italy, of Borne or Naples, could have been long main- 
tained. The history of the struggle shows that the 
resolution to acliieve Italian unity was the one strong 
popular feeling on which either republicans or mon- 
archists could count. This was a surprise to both 
parties ; for the lesson of combination and self-restraint 
was one wliich it had seemed that no suffering could 
teach to Italy. ^Vlien, after the internecine struggles 
of her republics, she sank into her second night, she 
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was still passionately attached to small civic imits and 
to the very extravagance of self-government But 
when her new day dawned she was found to be bent 
above all things on national unity, and so indifferent 
to her form of government, that this was decided almost 
wholly by Cavour*s genius and by the accident t)f 
Garibaldi’s admiration for the personal courage of 
Victor Emmanuel. Garibaldi was a more typical 
national hero than either Mazzini or C'avour, and his 
eagerness to seize on Naples for Italy, with liis gro- 
tesque perplexity as to what to do with it when he 
had got it, represents well enough the national ardour 
for union, and the national irresolution as to anything 
beyond. " . 

But, however necessary the union of the whole of 
Italy may seem to us now, Mazzini at first was almost 
alone in preaching it. In 1831, and for long after, 
alliances between the princes, the foimation of three 
Italian States, or an Ainphictjonic a)uncil under the 
presidency of the Pope, were the alternatives most 
often urged. It was an alliance of constitutional States 
that was desired by Cesare Balbo, Komaguosi, Massimo 
(VAzeglio. It was an alliance of aristocratical States 
that was the ideal of Alfieri, Gioberti, Botta And 
even so late as 1859 it was the extension of the Sar- 
dinian kingdom over North Italy which was the limit 
of the aspirations of Cavour. 

But in this case also Mazzini’s programme was 
based not only on political foresight, but on what was 
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to him a religious principle. The principle of nation- 
alities was one which he deduced directly from his 
conception of the moral universe. The nation, he said, 
is within humanity what the family is within the nation 
— a divinely -constituted group with a special mis- 
sion of its own, to be pursued independently, though 
in association with the groups around it. To break up 
a nationality — a group set apart by race and tongue — 
was to d^ny to it the only right which an individual or 
a society can possess, the right of developing itself freely 
along its appointed path. And much of his energy 
was spent in insisting on this view ; not in the case of 
Italy alone, but on behalf of the Greeks, the Belgians, 
the Slavs, the Eoumanians, the Magyars. The principle, 
as these names suggest to us, is a hard one to apply. 
It is subject, perhaps, to more limitations than Mazzini 
supposed. But no one can deny him the credit of 
having been its first systematic, persistent, and influ- 
ential supporter. ^And it is a commonplace to i»mark 
that in the history of the last half century in Europe 
the principle of nationalities has been superseding the 
old system of territorial compensations and dynastic 
claims as irresistibly as the Natural system of botany 
has superseded that of Linnaius. 

(4) Tlie next point in Mazzinfs programme — ^that 
united Italy should be left to choose lier own govern- 
ment — seems plainly just. In his view each party 
and province ought to help every other in the attain- 
ment of the common end, but without pledging ♦any 
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ally ito the acceptance of its own scheme of rde. On^ 
two occasions Mazzini was strongly urged, from oppo- 
site I5[uarters, to give way on this point In 1848 
Charles Albert, fighting against Austria in alliance 
with revolted Lombardy, wished to enrol all Lom- 
bard and other volunteers in his own army. His ob- 
vious preference of Piedmontese to Italian interests ^ 
had in other ways much injured- the movement and 
this proposal had the effect of greatly checking the 
influx of soldiers. Mazzini stood out, and the I/)m- 
bard volunteers were incorporated in regiments of 
their own, though officered by Piedmontese. He thus 
protested, not. .against the union of Italy under a king, 
but against a king’s assumption of a right to rule over 
Italy, made in a manner which lessoned the chances of 
Italian union. 

The other occasion when his firmness in this matter 
was tested was when he spoke to Italy in the name of 
the Republic of Roma Men whose hopes, like his own, 
were fixed on a Republic of Italy uxged hhn to use 
the unique opportunity to found at least in title the 
unique ideal But he refused to prejudge in any way 
the decision of the rest of the country, and in his brief 
hour of triumph he did not derogate from the prin- 
ciples of his long defeat 

(5) The next article of his bdlief is far more open 
to debate. The question whether a monarchy or a 
republic is indicated by history as the government 
best fitted for a united Italy, may plausibly argued 

VOL. a 0 
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on both sides. If we consider Italy simply as one of 
the provinces of the dismembered Eoman empire, 
analogy is in favour of monarchy. Speaking generally, 
each of the principal provinces of that empire associ- 
ated its fortunes sooner or later with some family of 
Germanic princes, and the hereditary succession of 
these princes served as a nucleus for the newly-formed 
State. The prince’s power was from the first limited 
by the rights of minor chieftains and heads of families, 
and from these limitations the civil liberties of Europe 
sprang. Italy alone rejected consolidation under a 
northern prince ; she refused the hereditary dominion 
of a Gothic or Lombard family; she preferred an 
anarchic liberty modified by external Powers, whose 
indefinite pretensions she vaguely admitted, and whose 
incumions her factions or her patriotism alternately 
invited and repelled This system of municipal self- 
govcniinent broke down, and Italy was parcelled out 
under foreign rulers, identified not with her interests, 
but with the interest of the reigning families of other 
countries. It might seem, therefore, that the surest 
w’ay of guaranteeing the continued existence of a 
united Italy would be simply to replace her in the 
road wliich she should never have quitted — to identify 
her with the fortunes of some family of northern 
origin, and to trust that the stability and progressive 
constitutionalism which had on the whole followed 
on such a course in France, Austria, England, Spain, 
and Portugal, might result in Italy as well In the 
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latest instance of the revival of a nation of Southern 
Europe this plan was tried : Greece was placed under a 
northern family ; and, if the experiinent has not been 
fully successful, there has at least been no sign that 
a republic, or a federation of republics, would have 
answered even as well. 

The house of Savoy fulfilled the necessary condi- 
tions ; and there was a kind of historic propriety in 
giving the leadership of Italy to l^icdmont, the pro- 
vince of Italy as yet least distinguished in history. 
Even so had each plain and promontory of Greece in 
turn held the hearthfire of her national existence ; in 
each in turn that fire burnt low ; and her last renewal 
came to her from the unexhausted byways of her 
people, from villages unnoticed by Tiiucydides, and 
goat-pasturing islets almost unnamed amid the sea. 
These, in one view, are the analogies of history, and 
these analogies history has confirmed. Italy lias been 
remade into a nation in the easiest way. 

Few historical problems, however, are so simple as 
to admit of only one solution by anahigy, and the 
same broad facts of Italian history may bo read into a 
very different meaning. We miss, it may bo said, the 
very lesson which the exceiitional character of Italy^s 
histoiy should teach us if wo attempt to force her 
destinies into the vulgar mould. At a time when 
monarchy was essential to the very existence of other 
States she refused monarchy — refused it on account of 
her excess, not her defect, of national life ; — becanse 
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the patriotism of her sons lies in devotion to a country 
and not to a king ; because each group of Italian men 
and women, each sacred shrine and hill, was enough 
to give scope to all human faculties, to form a centre 
of heroism, art, and love. Meantime other nations 
grew strong by their very subjection, by the want of 
individuality in their units, by the joyless discipline 
which made the State a machine of war. Then came 
the time when small States could exist no longer, 
and the Italian communities were delivered over to 
northern tyrants. But now that Italy was to rise 
again, she ouglit surely to retain her old strength 
while avoiding her old weakness. Her strength was 
in her democracy, in the vivid sense of participation 
in the national life which animated the least of her 
citizens. Eepresentative government, — unknown to the 
ancient or the mediaeval world, — makes possible the 
existence of large republics with all the institutions 
of local freedom, and without the perils of federation. 
It is in this direction that the civilised world tends. 
Even the old monarchical States of Europe are being 
republicauised now. The only great new State which 
the modem age has produced is the republic of North 
America. If lUily is to head the world she must 
range herself on the winning side. 

Balanced in this way, the argument leaves much 
to the bias of individual minds. And it was not in 
reality from a comparison of historical analogies that 
Mazzini was a republican. It was because ‘*to the 
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unhappy he felt himself near of kin," because his 
sympathies moved most readily with the hopes of the 
masses, and the upward struggles of toiling men. 

In men who have risen to wide-reaching power we 
generally observe an early preprnderance of one of 
two instincts — the instinct of rule and oi'der, or the 
instinct of sympathy. The one instinct may degener- 
ate into bureaucracy, the other into sentimentalism. 
Eightly ordered, they make the master or the leader 
of men. 

The earliest anecdotes told of Cavour and Mazzini 
will illustrate my meaning. Wlien Cavour was about 
six years old he was taken on a posting journey. On 
one stage of this journey the horses were unusually 
bad. The little boy asked who was responsible for 
the horses. He was told it was the postmaster. He 
asked who appointed the postmaster. He was told it 
was the syndic. He demanded to be taken at once 
to the syndic to get the postmaster dismissed. 

Mazzini as a child was very delicate. When he 
was about six years old he was taken for his first 
walk. For tl>e first time he saw a beggar, a venerable 
old man. He stood transfixed, then broke from his 
mother, threw his arms round the beggar^s neck and 
kissed him, crying, ** Give liim something, mother, give 
him something,” " Love him well, lady," said the aged 
man ; “ he is one who will love the peop^" 

The tendency of recent thought has been to dwell 
rather upon the hierarchy than upon the unity of 
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mankind. And as the race develops, the difference 
between man and man, already vast, may perhaps 
grow not less, but greater. We can place no limit to 
the ascendency which may be exercised by the mere 
intellect of some epoch-making man. But we may 
safely prophesy that no one will ever uplift his fellow- 
men from witliin, or leave a name which draws tears 
of reverence from generations yet unborn, who has not 
himself, as it were, wept over Jerusalem, and felt a 
stirring kinship with even the outcast of mankind. 

“ God and the Peoxde,” Mazzinfs watchword, was 
no mere phrase to him. It represented the two 
streams of adoring and of compassionate sympathy 
which make a double current in the generous heart, 
unless fate sends an object around which both can 
flow, and mingles either effluence in a single love. 

Tlicre is, indeed, no reason whatever why God’s 
worship or the people’s welfare should be bound up 
with a repubUcan form of government. The danger 
of modern societies comes from plutocracies rather 
tlian from kings or nobles ; and against the power of 
money republics offer no safeguard of their own. 
Mazziui, perhaps, hnnlly realised this. Or rather, 
what he desired was hardly what we call democracy ; 
for he defines democracy as "the progress of all 
through all, under the leadership of the best and 
wisest.” And what he desired was, in tnith, the 
common weal, was Public Virtue, and it was because 
the monarchies around him gave him no sufficing 
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image of her rule that he pictured her re-arisen in 
her ancient vesture and called by her Boman name. 

(6) No help in the deliverance of Italy is to be 
looked for from the Catholic Church.*' This principle 
also has been proved to be sound by the march of 
events. But it was opposed to some of the strongest 
currents of popular feeling in Italy, and to the aspira- 
tions of some of her noblest minds. The political 
programme of the “new Guelph movement** may 
seem to us plainly futile; its political leaders, — 
Gioberti or Eossi, — ^may be little to our taste. But 
behind them there was a force which was even tragic 
in its intensity, — the passionate reluctance of men 
who have entrusted their souls to a spiritual guide to 
admit to themselves that that guide betrays, — the 
determination at any cost to reconcile Catholicism 
with patriotism, the creed of the fathers with the duty 
of the sons. 

The reiil knot of the situation was in the temporal 
power, which throughout this century, at Icfist, has 
been a very millstone round the neck of the Papacy. 
The recent Popes, in fact, have been in a false position, 
in which their predecessors were seldom i)laced. In 
the days of the great Popes of the Middle Ages the 
temporal power was on almost nominal or at least a 
slightly-regarded thing. The policy of a Gregory or 
an Innocent was Catholic, not Italian. After the 
return of the Popes from Avignon the character of 
their aspirations changed: they sank into petty in- 
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triguing princes like the princes around them. The 
policy of an Alexander or a Leo was Italian, and not 
Catholic. But the time came when each of these 
terms might be interpreted in two ways. An Italian 
policy might mean a policy by which the Pope aimed 
first of all at preserving his position as an Italian 
prince, or a policy by which he placed himself at the 
head of the national aspirations of Italy. A Catholic 
policy might mean a policy by which he conciliated 
the despotic governments of Austria and Naples in 
return for material support, or a policy which kept 
him the spiritual leader of that great religious move- 
ment which is proceeding, quite independently of 
forms of civil government, in the old and the new 
world. Attachment to the temporal power has led 
the recent Popes in each case to choose the narrower 
alternative. How much the Catholic Church has lost 
through the endless series of compromises and con- 
cordats which the interests of the temporal power have 
necessitated, it is hard to say. In such traffic the 
rate of exchange rises aU too rapidly against the 
vendor of impalpable wares. And now that the 
struggle is over and the temporal power gone, it is 
felt by the wisest Catholics themselves that a new 
independence is breathed into the Vatican counsels. 
If, then, it has been well for tlie Popes even to be 
forcibly deprived of the temporal power, what might 
they not have gained by its voluntary reform ; — nay, 
even by its dignified and timely surrender ! No party 
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in Italy deserves a deeper sympathy than the men. 
Catholics at once and patriots, who watched with 
powerless regret the loss of this imique opportunity. 
What chivalry in d*Azeglio, unable to the last to 
conceive of a severance between religion and honour ! 
what pathos in Tosti, as he called to the marcliing 
patriots from the sanctuary of his Benedictine hill, 
“Sitting among the ruins of a day that is gone, I 
follow you with my love from far ! ” 

This great problem of the relation of regenerate 
Italy to Catholicism was at once a personal and a 
public one to every Italian. Cavour and Mazzini 
solved it in their different ways. For his own part, 
Cavour especially retained a devoted priest to absolve 
his last hour, and made his way into heaven itself by 
a stroke of diplomacy. And his solution of tlie 
general question was of a similarly diplomatic kind. 
The Free Church in a Free State is a political and 
not a moral remedy for the deep division of the 
Italian people ; it is all that statesmanship can offer, 
but it is no more than a Trwdus vivendi between two 
halves of a nation. 

To Mazzini, on the other hand, the spiritual unity 
of Italy seemed far more necessary, though far harder 
to achieve, than the political. He could more easily 
endure that Italian labour should enrich foreign rulers, 
than that in Italian hearts there should be any impulse 
of truth or virtue which did not unite in that full 
current of spiritual ^uence which it was Italy’s 
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mission to pour upon the world. And yet how was 
this unity to be attained ? A moral force can be 
absorbed or modified only by a stronger force of the 
same kind. And he who would offer to Catholics an ideal 
higher than the Oatholic Church must needs resemble 
that Indian hermit of whom M. Eenan tells us, who, 
expelled from the heaven of Indra, creaied, by the force 
of his meditation and the intensity of his merits, 
another Indra and a neia heaven. 

(7) And this brings us to the last article of 
Mazzini*8 programme: “Rome must give Europe a 
new religion — must a tliird time head and regenerate 
the world/* 

It is enough for the present to say that this has 
not been done. Wlicn we discuss Mazzini*s own 
springs of action W’e shall be better able to estimate 
the value and tlie future of his religious ideas. But 
in the world of public action these hopes have failed. 
And here, at last, we come upon a point which seems 
to justify the common view of Mazzini as a visionary 
and a Utopian. 

In using these words, however, we must beware of 
confusion of thought In dealing with men there are 
two distinct questions — How can we improve their 
condition now ? and. How far may that condition be 
improved ultimately ? If a man through holding en- 
thusiastic views as to the future of the race mistakes or 
neglects the measures which they need now, it is just 
to censure him as a fanatic. But it is possible to 
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combine glowing hopes for the future with cautious 
sagacity in the present. The founders of the United 
States believed that their republia- Would be a moral 
pattern to mankind; but this did ^ not 'prevent them 
from constructing a business cotmiry on business 
principles. Hardly Plato himself was in the world 
of theory more visionary than Bacon ; and yet Bacon 
was the Apostle of Experiment, and in his conduct of 
the Court of Chancery was found to err even from 
excess of practicality. If we are to call men like 
Washington and Bacon Utopians the word has lost 
its sting. 

And, like these men, Mazzini had two aspirations, 
the one practical and the other visionary. The first 
was the unity of Italy ; the second the establishment 
therein of a religion and a republic. But the line 
which he took with reference to these two objects was 
essentially different. As to the first he accepted no 
compromise. He forgave no dereliction of this end, 
no halt on the road to its attainment. But his second 
object, though he held it the higher one, was never 
suffered to interfere with the first. Although nothing 
was done for Italy in the way that he would have 
chosen, there was nothing done for Italy that he did 
not support. For proof of this assertion there is no 
need to appeal to any controverted matter. His public 
manifestoes, which extend over his whole career and 
determined the action of his party, are evidence 
enough. This surely is all that we have a right to 
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demand of a refonner, that he shall set before him 
some actually attainable ideal, and secure it at what- 
ever cost of self-suppression or compromise. If he 
does this, we need not blame him if he would have 
liked to do more. We need not blame him if in his 
desire for the happiness and virtue of others he refuses 
to be satisfied with the attainment of any given step 
upon an upward progress whose limit is unknown ; if 
in reviewing his own work he will call nothing good 
which might have been better. 

These, then, w^ere the leading principles which 
Mazzini upheld through life by every line of thought, 
every form of action, wliich circumstances allowed. 
At first his influence was mainly through the press 
and correspondence. In literary and critical essays he 
gave to his views on life and duty a clear and digni- 
fied expression. By the association of “ Young Italy ” 
— so called from no fantastic preference for youth, but 
because hardly any grown men remained to Italy who 
still dared to hope — he spread these views through 
the length and breadth of the land. Another associa- 
tion, " Young Europe,” brought the revolutionary 
element in other nations into 83nnpathy with Italian 
freedom. And in a host of articles and pamphlets he 
aflbrded the impulse necessary to evoke the spark of 
patriotism in many a hesitating company of men, to 
beat the twilight into flakes of fire.” 

It is of course impossible to define with exactness 
the amount of influence thus exerted ; but it is notice- 
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able that we seldom find an Italian patriot ascribing 
his first ardour of public spirit to any other source ; 
nor does any other source seem to have existed from 
which the rising people of Italy could draw their 
necessary and sustained inspiration. Giusti gave 
them trenchant satire. Guerrazzi gave them a mass 
of vigorous polemic. Gioberti offered such incitement 
to greatness as can be drawn from volumes of 
panegyric of a type which we are more accustomed 
to see addressed to the people of Paris. But Mazzini 
almost alone gave them what they needed most, a 
strain of manly virtue. “I love you too well,” he 
wrote in the preface to his treatise on The Duties of 
Man^ "either to flatter your passions or caress the 
golden dreams by which others seek to gain your 
favour. My voice may sound too harsh, and I may 
too severely insist on proclaiming the necessity of 
virtue and sacrifice, but I know, and you will soon 
know also, that the sole origin of every right is in a 
duty fulfilled.” 

The short treatise to which these words are prefixed 
should be read by those who have been accustomed to 
think of Mazzini as a violent revolutionary. Their 
first impression will probably be one of surprise at the 
subordination of political to religious dogma. The 
author has plainly more in common with Huss or 
Savonarola than with Eobespierre or Mirabeau. 

It will then be observed that, if we except his pre- 
ference for a republic as the logical form of govern- 
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ment by the people, there is little in his opinions 
which would have disqualified him (for instance) from 
forming a member of an ordinary English liberal 
ministry. Even on questions of political economy — 
the great crux of the reformer — ^it may surprise us to 
find him both sound and inventive. Co-operation is 
his leading economical doctrine, and some of the 
practical measures by which he would encourage this 
are already at work in some towns of Italy, and are 
likely enough to spread farther. On one point alone 
economists will agree in pronouncing liim mistaken ; — 
in his wish to raise the publiq revenue almost wholly 
by an income-tax. This is an extreme view, but it is 
still far enough from socialism or anarchy. 

His literary work was much broken by the active 
business of insurrections. He took a personal part in 
all the movements which he originated, as well as in 
many which he disapproved as immature, but was 
unable to arrest.^ He was remarkable for his cool 
courage in the ])resence of danger, and Colonel Medici 
lias described his conduct as a private in the disastrous 
campaign of Garibaldi’s Volunteers near Milan in 
1848 in terms wdiicli recall the well-known story of 
the constancy of Socrates in the retreat from Potidsea. 
His skill as a tactician 'was thought highly of by his 
]>arty. We know too little of the chances which were 
seized or missed to enable us to form an independent 
opinion, but it is plain that he applied to the art of 
^ Sec Joseph Mamui, a Memoir, by £• A. V. 
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war the same humble and painstaking spirit which led 
him to shrink from no duty as paltry or uncongenial 
if it could serve Italy. We read his Catechism of 
Guerilla Warfare, and find the delicate student who 
began life with an Essay on a European Literature 
applying his mind to the right rules for lighting delu- 
sive camp fires and firing at the enemy’s legs. And 
then in the intervals of these adventures we find the 
dangerous outlaw spending almost every evening for 
seven years (1841-48) in teaching a night-school of 
Italian organ-boys in his shabby lodgings in Hatton 
Garden. 

Work such as this may seem a waste of time in a 
political leader. But the potency of Mazzini’s sym- 
pathies was much increased by his coming thus to 
Italy as one that ministered — by his being, like 
Dominic, the amoroso drado of a lofty and absorbing 
faith. And lime was preparing for him a culminant 
opportunity when no fragment of knowledge, influence, 
reverence, which he had won, should be forgotten or in 
vain. The things which he had done in secret were 
to be proclaimed openly, and the banner of “ God and 
the People ” was to fly from the capitol of Home. 

II. 

The first years of the pontificate of Pius IX. can be 
remembered with satisfaction by no party. Seldom has 
history shown a more curious complication of false posi- 
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tions and inextricable dilemmc^ The main points of 
the situation are well tnqwn. The" new Pope took 
from the first a lofty view of his spiritual prerogative, 
but began his reign without a definite temporal policy. 
He was kindly and simple-minded, but accessible to 
flattery and wanting in wisdom, and rather obstinate 
than strong. The liberal party took advantage of an 
amnesty which he issued on his accession — in itself a 
very ordinary act — to credit him with liberal tendencies, 
and to exalt him as the heaven-sent patron of Italian 
unity and freedom. He promised reforms, and was 
rewarded by calculated acclamations. There was 
something contemptible in this mode of cajoling a 
ruler, and there was something undignified in the way 
in which the flatteries were swallowed and the reforms 
postponed. The war of Piedmont with Austria in 
1848 put an end to this child's play. At first, indeed, 
the demagogues pretended that the Pope had gone to 
war with Austria, and there was much debate as to 
whether he had or had not blessed the banners of the 
volunteers, and, if he had, whether liis blessing would 
still be valid if they crossed the Po. But on April 
29, 1848, the Pope published an allocution in which 
he definitely took the Austrian side. From that 
moment his popularity was gone. Alarmed at its loss 
he temporised again. 

In the autumn of 1848 he placed Eossi at the 
head of affairs. Bossi tried to steer a middle course. 
The task was impossible; his own harshness and 
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pedantry embittered the enmities on both sides which 
his policy evoked, and he supceeded in uniting the 
contending factions only in the single object of assassi- 
nating himself. On November 15 he was stabbed at 
the door of the parliament. The cowardly Assembly 
held its session without alluding to the fact that the 
prime minister had been killed on the stairs. Both 
parties welcomed this crime. The liberal papers spoke 
of it without reprobation ; the ultra-papal commandant 
of gendarmes refused to make any attempt to punish 
the assassins. The terrified Pope fled to Gaeta in 
disguise, and surrendered himself to the influence of 
Antonelli, who had pretended to join in the constitu- 
tional movement, but now showed his true colours, and 
kept his power till he died. It was now Antonelli's 
object that Home should fall into anarchy. Com- 
missioners were appointed to govern in the Pope's 
name, who refused to do anything except protest 
against the assumption of power by any one else. 
The deadlock was complete. Gradually a demand 
arose that Mazzini and Garibaldi should be sent for. 
Both accepted the call, Mazzini writing sternly of what 
had passed, and advising the convocation of a constit- 
uent assembly and the proclamation of a republic. 
This advice was followed, and on March 20, 1849, 
Mazzini and two Homans were chosen triumvirs. 

In the deliberate absence of any ruler the Homans 
had no choice but to create a republic, but it was clear 
from the first that the fortunes of that republic were 

VOL. II. i> 
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almost desperate. Three of the four Catholic powers, 
Aust^a, Naples, and Spain, were certain to attack it. 
From two quarters only was help possible, from the 
rest of Italy or from France, the fourth Catholic power, 
but a power which was at that time republican also. 
As regarded help from the rest of Italy, the moment 
for seeking it had gone by. A year before Home 
would have found aU Italy, almost all Europe, in revolu- 
tion, but now the flame was dying out. The defeat 
of Novara, on March 23, put an end to hope from 
Piedmont. An earnest attempt, made by Mazzini 
before his arrival in Rome, to secure co-operation 
from Tuscany failed, and the ill-conducted Tuscan con- 
stitutional movement expired with the return of the 
grandduke on April 13. Venice remained in arms; 
lier heroic defence against Austria was adding the 
last glory to her famous name. But she could spare 
no help to Rome. From France Mazzini never hoped 
much, though neither he nor the French nation were 
prepared for what actually took place. France was 
undergoing a reaction from the exaggerated enthusiasms 
of 1848, in a dark hour of apathy and fears in which 
more than one sinister ambition was finding a con- 
genial air. 

M. Thiers ' has related with cynical frankness the 
secret liistory of the despatch of the French expedition to 
Rome. Without his express authority we might have 
suspected, but should hardly have allowed ourselves to 

* CoiiTorsatioxks with Mr. Senior, Fortnightly J2mVfr, October 1877. 
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assert, that the expedition was from beginning to end 
a deliberate fraud upon both the French and Italian 
peoples ; that almost iavery word uttered by the French 
ministers in the Assembly and the French general in 
Italy was a conscious falsehood that, as M. Thiers 
says, " It was not for the sake of the Eoman people, it 
was not for the sake of Catholicism, that we went to 
Eome, it was for the sake of France ; ” and for the sake 
of France in what way ? In the first place to gain for 
the Prince-President the support of the clerical party, 
and in the second place to assert the influence of 
France in Italy in opposition to that of Austria, since, 
said M. Thiers, " rather than see the Austrian eagle on 
the flagstaiff that rises above the Tiber, I would destroy 
a hundred constitutions and a hundred religions.” 
This seems a needless energy of resolve, but M. Thiers 
tells us that we “can hardly conceive the interest 
which France takes in Eome,” not only on vulgar 
grounds which all may share, as the centre of Catholi- 
cism, art, and history, but “ as having long been the 
second city of the French Empire.” 

From any less exalted point of view it was certainly 
hard to find a reason why France should interfere in 
Eome in 1849. As a Catholic country she could not 
be expected to help the Eoman republic against the 
Pope. Still less did it befit her, as a republic, to stifle 
a sister republic which had in many ways a stronger 
right to existence than herself. But although France 
was a republic, her ministers were not republicans ; 
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they were paving the way, as fast as they dared, for an 
ultramontane empire ; they were resolved to crush the 
Roman republic, and to help them to deceive the 
Assembly which they led they counted upon their 
countrymen’s vanity, on their desire to pose as heroes 
on every stage which the world’s history ojBfers. M. 
Odilon Barrot rested his proposal for the despatch of 
troops to Italy on “ the expediency of maintaining the 
French influence in Italy, and the wish to be instru- 
mental in securing to the Roman people a good govern- 
ment, founded on liberal institutions.” The Assembly 
consented, and a body of troops under General Oudinot 
was sent to Civita Vecchia. Before them went an 
aide-de-camp to announce “ that the wish of the 
majority would be respected, and no form of govern- 
ment imposed which the Roman people had not chosen.” 
Won by fair words, the municipality of Civita Vecchia 
allowed the French to land. The triumvirs remon- 
strated, but it was too late. They then sent to Oudinot 
a dignified protest, stating that this invasion was a 
violation of the law of nations, and declaring their 
intention to resist. Oudinot replied with a proclama- 
tion, written by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, which repeated 
that the Frencli had no wdsh to exercise an oppressive 
influence, or to impose a government contrary to the 
wish of the Romans,” He then declared Civita Vecchia 
in a state of siege, disarmed the garrison, and forbade 
the municipality to meet Tlie prefect protested, and 
Oudinot put him in prison. 
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The French Assembly had authorised Oudinot to 
enter Rome “ if he were likely to meet with no serious 
resistance, or were invited thither by the wish of the 
population.” The triumvirs repeatedly told him that 
any attack on Rome would be strenuously resisted. 
He did, however, attack Rome on April 30, and was 
driven off by Garibaldi, leaving many wounded and 
prisoners. The wounded were carefully tended by a 
band of Roman ladies, who were afterwards described 
in the French Assembly as courtesans. The prisoners 
were released by the triumvirs, who refused to keep 
captive republicans who had been deluded into a 
fratricidal war. They thus expressed their belief in 
the brotherhood of all free men, just as Callicratidas, 
by releasing Greek prisoners, expressed his belief in 
the brotherhood of aU Hellenes. 

The news of this attack on Rome caused great 
discontent in France. M. Barrot disavowed Oudinot’s 
action, but sent him reinforcements instead of recalling 
him. The general displeasure, however, compelled the 
ministers to send some man of high reputation as 
diplomatic agent, ‘'to devote himself to negotiations 
and the relations to be established between the Roman 
authorities and the Roman people.” M. de Lcsseps, then 
one of the first of diplomatists, as he is now the first of 
engineers, was despatched with full powers. The mas- 
terly State-paper in which he afterwards defended his 
mission, supplemented as it is by the original documents, 
remains the unanswered history of these transactions. 
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Eeaching Rome on May 10, M. de Lesseps found 
that the French position was an entirely false one, that 
the Romans were by no means in a state of anarchy, 
but resolute, united, and in no need of French arbitra- 
tion. The most alarming element in the situation 
was the wounded vanity of the French officers, who 
wished to wipe out the memory of their defeat before 
Rome by a second assault upon that friendly city. 
While M. de Lesseps negotiated they prepared their 
attack. In spite of the armistice they threw a bridge 
of boats across the Tiber, and cut the communication 
between Rome and the sea ; they seized the church of 
St. Paul-without-the-walls ; they occupied Monte Mario 
— a most important position. There was a peculiar 
perfidy in this last act, since M. de Lesseps himself 
was deceived into informing the Itoman government 
that this occupation was a mere misunderstanding,” 
and intended to guard Rome against the advance of 
foreign foes. The triumvirs, justly impressed with M. 
de Lesseps’ honour, took pains to quiet the natural 
anger of the Roman people, who thus saw one point 
after another seized by the French troops. Meantime 
M. de Lesseps and the triumvirs concluded a conven- 
tion as follows : — The Romans, welcoming the French 
as friends, allowed them to take up such positions out- 
side Rome as health and the defence of the country 
required. This arrangement was in no case to be put 
an end to, except at a fortnight’s notice. 

M. de Lesseps signed this convention, as he was 
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fully empowered to do. But General Oudinot refused 
to be bound by it. He went farther; he broke a 
promise of his own, given in writing to General Eoselli, 
that he would defer the attack on Eome at any rate 
till June 4, and began the attack on June 2. Almost 
at the same moment — on May 29 — de Lesseps was 
i-ecalled. The fact was that on that very day the Con- 
stituent had given place to the Legislative Assembly, 
there was a shifting of power at Paris, and M. Barrot 
and those behind him could do as they pleased. 

We may pause here to consider the internal con- 
dition of Eome. At the time when the Eepublic was 
proclaimed there was much to justify the contempt 
which was widely felt in Europe for the new govern- 
ment. The Komans seemed to be acting only be- 
cause they could not help it ; and the debates in the 
Assembly showed little except aimlessness and terror. 
Suddenly this temper changed. A mass of men in 
imminent danger may be sobered by it' or maddened, 
according to the impulse given, and the Eomans were 
like the crew of a sinking ship whose captain comes on 
deck and takes the command. A diplomatic despatch ^ 
has preserved for us an account of Mazzini’s arrival in 
the Assembly, and the transformation of a scene of 
confused recrimination into a scene of enthusiasm and 
vigorous action. His influence on the troops was of 
the same kind. On his election as triumvir the officers 
of the Kational Guard told him that most of the guard 
^ Bianchi’s DiploTnazia Europea, voL vL p. 452. 
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would refuse to defend the city. It seemed to me,” 
he says, "'that I understood the Eoman people far 
better than they, and I therefore gave orders that all 
the battalions should defile in front of the Palace of the 
Assembly, that the question might be put to the troops. 
The universal shout of war that arose from the ranks 
drowned in an instant the timid doubts of the leaders.” 

It is, however, to Garibaldi that the credit of the 
heroic military defence of Rome must be mainly 
ascribed. We must look to the internal management 
of the city, its finances, order, religion, for definite traces 
of Mazzini’s government. And here M. de Lesseps 
must first be heard. After speaking of a suspicion which 
he at first entertained that Mazzini was influenced 
against France by Protestant missionaries, he adds : — 

“ I have the less hesitation in making known the 
opinion which I then held of Mazzini, with whom I 
was in open conflict, inasmuch as throughout our sub- 
sequent negotiations I have nothing but praise for the 
loyalty and moderation of his character, which have 
won my entire esteem. Now that he has fallen from 
power, and is doubtless seeking a refuge in some foreign 
country, I owe an expression of homage to the nobility 
of liis feelings, the sincerity of his convictions, his high 
capacity, his integrity, and his courage.” 

When the triumvirs assumed power the state of 
the public finances was such that their first act was to 
debate whether government could be carried on at all. 
Under the papal rule the treasury had been entrusted 
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to a dignified person who could not be called upon to 
show accounts, and was only removable by being made 
a cardinal. During the three perilous months of the 
triumvirate the finances were thoroughly put in order, 
and a large reserve of money collected, which was 
duly appropriated by the papal functionary on his 
return. The republican leaders left office poorer than 
when they accepted it. Mazzini, as triumvir, dined 
for two francs a day ; Garibaldi, less provident than 
when, in 1860 , after conquering a kingdom, he found 
that he had still nearly thirty pounds, left Eome in 
absolute penury. More surprising was the unwonted 
honesty of the lowest of the people. Some families 
whose houses were endangered by the French bom- 
bardment were quartered in the empty palaces of Eoman 
nobles who had fled to Gaeta, leaving money and jewel- 
lery lying about their rooms. Not so much as a brooch 
was stolen. Crime, in fact, was for the time almost 
unknown. Some assassinations were committed at 
Ancona, which Mazzini instantly punished with terrible 
severity, threatening to send half the forces of the 
republic to Ancona if such crimes were repeated. If 
order, honesty, courage, are tests of civic life, it is not 
too much to say that Eome had never been so Eoman 
since the Pumc Wars. This spirit found a fit expres- 
sion in Mazzini’s State-papers, which show the charac- 
teristic Eoman dignity, the absence of flattery or 
exaggeration, the stem assumption that the aim of 
every Eoman is to live and die for Eome. 
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The accusations brought against Mazzini’s govern- 
ment elude for the most part precise examination. To 
call him a communist, a bandit, a " modem Nero,” was 
merely to use conventional language in describing a 
republican chief. There was more force in the com- 
plaints of some of his own party that by his Quixotic 
regard for the property and life of enemies, he tlirew 
away advantages which Eome could ill spare, — as when 
he exempted the rich men who had fled to Gaeta from 
taxation because they had not consented to be taxed, — 
or forbade Garibaldi to follow up the flying French 
army on April 30 because the Romans could not 
believe themselves to be at war with a friendly republic, 
except when they caught the French in the act of try- 
ing to enter Eome. 

On a more serious matter Mazzini’s government 
provoked fears in many quarters. It was suspected 
that he meant to disestablish Catholicism in favour of 
Protestantism, or of some other schismatic communion. 
It is worth while to consider what position he actually 
took up. Ho seems to have interfered with nothing 
wliich he did not think absolutely immoral, but rather 
to have laid stress on those acts of common worshij) 
or reverence which have the same force for alL Thus, 
on the one hand, he turned the Inquisition into a 
lodging-house for poor families, and protected monks 
and nuns who wished to renter the world. But when 
the people took some conli^ionals to strengthen barri- 
cades he ordered them to be Instantly replaced, and 
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warned the Eomans to shun even the appearance of an 
outrage against the religion of their fathers. 

Easter, which fell in the time of the triumvirate, 
was celebrated with the accustomed solemnity. It is 
not the Pope whom Christians worship, and his absence 
need not stop a Christian feast. A priest blessed the 
people from the balcony of St. Peter^s, and Mazzini, as 
representative of the republic, consented to stand there 
too, — a prophetic figure intercalated among so many 
pontiffs more strangely than Cromwell among the 
English kings. 

Eome was defended long and bravely, but on June 
30 the French were masters of the bastions and all 
the heights, and it was plain that the end was near. 
Mazzini then proposed a scheme which recalls the 
oath of the rhocaeans,” and one of Horace's noblest 
odes. He proposed that the triumvirs, the Assembly, 
the army, and such of the people as chose, should 
leave Home, and create in the Campagna a centre of 
desperate resistance to Austria and France. But the 
Assembly refused. “ The singular calmness," adds 
Mazzini with some naivetS, “ which they had shown 
until that moment had induced me to believe that 
they would have hailed the proposition with applause." 
This voluntary exile of the whole State — this carry- 
ing, as it were, into the desert of the fortune and the 
fame of Eome — would dophtless have created a pro- 
found impression through^fc Italy and Europe. The 
men who made that expedition would probably all 
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have been killed — as almost all the men who did 
actually go out with Garibaldi were lulled — but if 
they had maintained themselves even for a few months, 
it is still conceivable that Italy might have Tisen. 
The Assembly were not ready to do this ; but what 
they did has won them the praise of heroism from 
judges less stem than the triumvir. Through all the 
perils of the siege they sat unmovedly — such of them 
as were not needed on the walls — perfecting the new 
constitution ; and when the French were in the city, 
when once again — 

“ Galli per dumos aderant, arcemque tenebant, 
Defensi tonebris et dono noctis opacoe,” — 

on that last morning the Assembly — destined, every 
man of them, to exile, imprisonment, or death — pro- 
claimed upon the Capitol the Statutes of Republican 
Rome. Like the Roman who bought the field on 
which Hannibal was encamped, they testified to their 
belief that the enemies of the Eternal City should 
perish and that she sliould endure. 

The French entered Rome. Garibaldi marched out 
with a handful of brave men, meaning to fight his way 
to Venice, which was still in arms. Mazzini remained 
in Rome to watch for any chance of renewing the 
struggle ; but he knew in 14s heart that no such chance 
would come. 

It is hard to lose the dream of a life ; and when 
that dream has drawn all its lustre from virtue, when 
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joy baB been conceived only in the loving service of 
the noblest being, the highest ideal we know, then if a 
man sees his ideal crushed before his eyes, and feels 
that honour itself has turned against him, and that 
because he has disdained base things he has lost all — 
then shall it be known whether his virtue is a deriva- 
tive and conquerable thing, or has in it an inbred 
energy that is incapable of despair. If he can raise 
his head to fight anew, he will find all fighting easy 
now. The worst has come to the worst ; henceforth 
can no man trouble him ; he bears in his spirit the 
tidemark of its highest woe. 

Through such an hour Mazzini passed, sitting 
among the ruins of his Eome. He waited for friends 
to rally round him, but none dared to rally — for foes 
to slay him, but no man dared to slay. At last he 
passed through the midst of them and went his way, 
and as for the last time he saw the sun set on Eome, 
he might surely have said with more truth than any 
Cato of tragedy. 


“ Son Eoma i fidi miei, Eoma son io.” 


And here, if it were cast into a drama, the tale of 
Mazzini*s life would close ; for there are careers which 
culminate in defeat, as others in victory, and the 
labours of another score of years gave no second 
chance to face unshaken such a crash and ruin of a 
world. Tlie year 1849, in spite of its crushing de- 
feats, was in fact a turning-point in Italian fortunes. 
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Men had measured themselves with the enemy ; they 
had learnt to dare; and the movement throughout 
Italy was never wholly checked again. In each on- 
wai'd step Mazzini aided. His words, his writings, 
gaining fresh authority as advancing years confirmed 
their wisdom in the past, were the fountain-head of 
that clear and continuous manifestation of the national 
will which impelled and enabled the Piedmontese 
government to take advantage of each opportunity 
that offered for the unification of Italy. Of the way 
in which this was done, however, he often disapproved. 
Nothing, for instance, could be more distasteful to him 
than the French alliance on which Piedmont depended 
in 1859. He foretold, and truly, that it would be 
bought at an extravagant price. And had it been 
granted without sinister end, he yet could not endure 
that Lombards or Venetians, the descendants of Livy 
and Dandolo, should owe their liberty to a foreign 
despot’s grace, should accept from an unclean hand 

“ A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of earth and heaven.” 

After the peace of Villafranca he used all his influence 
to induce the small States of Central Italy to annex 
themselves to the Piedmontese monarchy — unity, as 
ever, being his first aim. It was he again who pre4 
pared, and urged Garibaldi to undertake, the revolu- 
tion in Sicily and Naples, promising that if it succeeded 
he w^ould clisim nothing of the glory, and that if it 
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failed it should be accounted a “Mazzinian dream.” 
After Garibaldi’s splendid success in Naples in^ JSGO 
Mazzini’s eyes were turned to Venice and Eomei .The 
liberation of Venice was marred by the same interven- 
tion which had marred the liberation of Lombardy. 
The deliverance of Eome was long, and, as Mazzini 
thought, needlessly delayed; and when it came in 1870 
it came only to show him that the Eome of his aspira- 
tion, the religious republican Eome, which was a third 
time to head the world, was not to be built in a day. 

He felt, too, a sorrow which came not from Italy 
alore — the sorrow of seeing the cause of liberty and 
progress in Europe defiled by anarchy and divorced 
from religion — tyranny and bigotry opposed not by 
free co-operation and deeper faith, but by communistic 
outrages and materialistic unbelief. And of all this 
his religious isolation weighed on him the most. ‘‘The 
religious question,” he wrote, in 1865, “pursues me 
like a remorse ; it is the only one of any real import- 
ance.” And although to the last, and through the 
long decay of a terrible disease, he continued his active 
work of all kinds, and died by inches in harness, toil- 
ing without haste or rest, yet his increasing preoccu- 
pation with religious ideas becomes plainly evident. 
This is accompanied by a melancholy wonder that 
others cannot see as he sees, by a painful yearning for 
the progress of kindred souls. Yet with this there is 
that serenity which often comes to those to whom 
youth has been a generous struggl6> ^uod manhood a 
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disciplining pain. There is a disengagement as of a 
spirit which has already borne all; and which, like 
one who awaits a solemn ceremony, is making ready 
for the Sacrament of Death. 

And surely, when Mazzini’s story shall have passed 
into Italian legend and song, men will say, in old 
Greek fashion, that it was not without the will of 
heaven ” that it was appointed to this man to die not 
in Genoa, turbulent nurse of heroes, where in dark 
days he had been born ; not in Home, where he had 
ruled in manhood, more royal than a king ; but in that 
still city upon Arno's stream, to which, after all her 
tumults, it has been given to become the very sanctuary 
and image of peace, — 

To body forth the ghostliness of things 
In silence visible and perpetual calm.’* 

Even so, will their poets answer, Apollo sought the 
body of Sarpedon, “ best-beloved of men,” and carried 
him far from the battle, and washed him in Scaman- 
der’s wave, and gave him to two mighty ministers to 
bear him home, — 

Kal OavaTi^ of pd fii>v &Ka 

K<iT0€a‘av €V AvkItjs Ivfnlrjs ttiovi 


III. 

In discussing a public life we naturally consider it 
first as the public saw it — ^its struggles or weaknesses 
concealed beneath at any rate an external strengtli 
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and consistency. But when the character is so ex- 
ceptional as Mazzini’s, we desire also to know some- 
thing of its springs of action, of the natural instincts 
which transformed themselves into so unusual a vigour 
of public virtue. And Mazzmi has himself told the 
story of the chief inward crisis of his life, after the 
failure of his first insurrection and the death of many 
of his friends. A few quotations will indicate the 
sources alike of his weakness and of his strength : — 


“ Were I to live for a century I could never forgot the 
close of that year (1836), nor the moral tempest that 
passed over me, and amid the vortex of which my spirit 
was so nearly overwhelmed. I speak of it now with re- 
luctance, and solely for the sake of those who may be 
doomed to suffer what I then suffered, and to whom the 
voice of a brother who has escaped from that tempest — 
storm-beaten and bleeding indeed, but with re-tempered 
soul — may, perhaps, indicate the path of salvation. 

It was the tempest of doubt, which I believe all who 
devote their lives to a great enterprise, yet have not dried 
and withered up the soul, like Kobespierre, beneath some 
barren intellectual formula, but have retained a loving 
heart, are doomed, once at least, to battle through. My 
heart was overflowing with and greedy of affection ; as 
fresh and eager to unfold to joy as in the days when sus- 
tained by my mother’s smile ; as full of fervid hope, for 
others at least, if not for myself. But during those fatal 
months there darkened around me such a hurricane of 
sorrow, disillusion, and deception, as to bring before my 
eyes, in all its ghastly nakedness, a foreshadowing of the 

VOL. IL X 
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old age of my soul, solitary, in a desert world, wherein no 
comfort in the struggle was vouchsafed to me. 

“It was not only the overthrow, for an indefinite 
period, of every Italian hope ; the dispersion of the best of 
our party; the series of persecutions which had undone 
the work we had done in Switzerland and driven us away 
from the spot nearest Italy ; the exhaustion of our means, 
and the accumulation of almost insurmountable material 
obstacles between me and the task I had set myself to do ; 
— it was the falling to pieces of that moral edifice of faith 
and love, from wdiich alone I had derived strength for the 
combat ; the scepticism I saw rising around me on everj# 
side ; the failure of faith in those who had solemnly bound 
themselves with me to pursue unshaken the path we had 
known at the outset to be choked with sorrows ; the dis- 
trust I detected in those most dear to me as to the motives 
and intentions which sustained and urged me onward in 
the evidently unequal struggle. Even at that time the 
adverse opinion of the majority was a matter of little 
moment to me ; but to see myself suspected of ambition or 
any other than noble motives by the one or two beings 
upon whom I had concentrated my w^hole power of attach- 
ment, prostrated my spirit in deep despair. And these 
things were revealed to me at the very time when, assailed 
as I w’as on every side, I felt most intensely the need of 
comforting and re-tempering my sj>irit in communion with 
the fraternal souls I had deemed capable of comprehend- 
ing even my silence, of divining all that I suffered in deli- 
berately renouncing every earthly joy, and of smiling in 
suffering with me. It was precisely in this hour of need 
that these fraternal souls withdrew from me. 

“When I felt that I was indeed alone in the world — alone, 
but for my poor mother, far aw ay and unhappy also for my 
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sake — I ^rew back in terror at the void before me. Then, 
in that moral desert, doubt came upon me. Perhaps I 
was wrong and the world right ? Perhaps my idea was 
indeed a dream 1 Perhaps 1 had been led on not by an 
idea but by my idea ; by the pride of my own conception, 
an intellectual egotism withering the spontaneous impulses 
of my heart, which would have led me to the modest 
virtues of a limited sphere, and to duties near at hand and 
easy of fulfilment 

“ I will not dwell upon the effect of these doubts on my 
spirit I will simply say that I suffered so much as to be 
driven to the confines of madness. At times I started 
from my sleep at night and ran to the window, in delirium, 
believing that I heard the voice of Jacopo Kuffini calling 
to me. The slightest incident, a word, a tone, moved me 
to tears. Whilst I was struggling and sinking beneath my 
cross I heard a friend, whoso room was a few doors dis- 
tant from mine, answer a young girl — who, having some 
suspicion of my unhappy condition was urging him to 
break in upon iny solitude — by saying, ‘ Leave him alone ; 
he is in his element — conspiring and happy/ ” 

He goes on to narrate how the conviction came to 
him that his sufferings were the temptations of egotism, 
and arose from a misconception of life, from some 
remaining influence exercised on him by tlie theory 
which proposes to eacli man tlie search after happi^ 
nm as the aim of his existence here. 

“ I had combated the evil in others, but not sufficiently 
in myself. In my own case, and as if the better to seduce 
me, that false definition of life had thrown off every baser 
stamp of material desires, and had centred itself in the 
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affections, as in an inviolable sanctuary. I ought to have 
regarded them as a blessing of 6od, to be accepted with 
gratitude whenever it descended to irradiate or cheer my 
existence, not demanded them either as a right or as a 
reward. 1 had unconsciously made of them the condition 
of the fulfilment of my duties. I had been unable to 
realise the true ideal of love — love without earthly hope — 
and had unknowingly worshipped, not love itself, but the 
joys of love. When these vanished I had despaired of 
all things ; as if the joys or sorrows I encountered on the 
path of life could alter the aim 1 had aspired to reach ; as 
if the darkness or serenity of heaven could change the pur- 
pose or necessity of the journey. . , . 

“ I came to my better self alone ; without aid from others, 
through the help of a religious conception, which I verified 
by history. From the idea of God I descended to the 
conception of progress ; from the conception of progress, to 
a true conception of life ; to faith in a mission and its 
logical consequence — duty, the supreme rule of life ; and 
having reached that faith I swore to myself that nothing 
in this world should again make me doubt or forsake it. 
... I dug with my own hands the grave, not of my 
affections — God is my witness that now, grayheaded, I feel 
them yet as in the days of my earliest youth — ^but of all 
the desires, exigencies, and ineffable comforts of affection ; 
and I covered the earth over that grave, so that none might 
ever know the Ego buried beneath. From reasons — some 
of them apparent, some of them unknown — my life was, is, 
and were it not near the end, would remain unhappy ; but 
never since that time have I for an instant allowed myself 
to think that ray own unhappiness could in any way in- 
fluence my actiona Whether the sun shine with the 
serene splendour of an Italian mom, W the leaden corpse- 
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like hue of the northern mist be above us, I cannot see 
that it changes our duty. Clod dwells above the earthly 
heaven, and the holy stars of faith and the future still 
shine within our own souls, even though their light con* 
sume itself unreflected as the sepulchral lamp/' 

Is not this what the poet means when he speaks of 
VirttLe like a hovsehold god promising empire t — this 
return upon itself of the resolute spirit, beginning, as 
it were, an inward epoch with a Hegira from all 
earthly joy, and proclaiming an unknown triumph in 
the very extremity of disaster and defeat ? I have 
quoted this passage because of all his writings it best 
explains the man ; because it shows that the passion 
of love in its loftiest meaning was the guiding energy 
of his whole career, so that if Garibaldi is one of 
Plutarch's men," Mazzini is one of Plato’s ; he is the 
ipojTiKos fierh <f>tKoao<l>la<;, the man who has carried 
down with him the instincts of love and of philo- 
sophy from the heaven where he has looked on truth; 
he mounts from step to step that chain of high 
affections along which Plato teaches tliat a soul can 
rise from the love of its human counter2)art to the 
love of God. The intermediate passion between these 
two is the love of country — the love, as Plato has 
it, of institutions and of laws — ^the devotion to great 
ideas which wddely influence the welfare of mankind. 
For the patriot too is enamoured ; he is enamoured of 
his conception of a great multitude of kindred souls, 
leading the life wliich he deems noblest after the 
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fashion which he can picture best, happy amid the 
scenes inwoven with his earliest and his inmost joy. 

Tliis parallel between the lover, the patriot, the 
vsaint, might be carried far. It will be enough here to 
notice some analogies between Mazzini’s love for Italy 
and that love which the world has agreed to take as 
the loftiest type 6f individual passion, the love of 
Dante for Beatrice. Both loves were wholly free from 
self-assertion and jealousy, both were intensified and 
exalted by sorrow. 

Mazzini*s whole public career was a series of self- 
abnegations. He sowed the harvest which another 
statesman reaped ; the people for whom he had toiled 
the first and the hardest made its idol of another hero. 
But for this there is not in his moat intimate corre- 
8j)ondence the shadow of a regret. The only solicitude 
which he shows is for the memory of some of his ear- 
liest friends — the Kuflini, the Bandiera — whom he 
thinks in danger of missing the reverence which is 
their due. To his own acts he rarely alludes; and 
but for the pressure which induced him to write some 
autobiographical notes towards the close of his life, 
there would already be great diflic ulty in retracing his 
career. It is owing to the care of others that his 
writings have not been dispersed and lost. Wliat need 
was there for him to put on record his love for Italy ? 
What could other men's knowledge or ignorance of it 
add to it or take away ? That Italy, as he conceived 
her, should exist, would have been enough for him. 
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Another form of jealousy leads the lover to dis- 
parage all loves except his own, from his uneasy fear 
lest she^may not in truth be so unique as he wishes 
to believe her. From this also the truest lovers, the 
truest patriots, are free. Like Dante, they desire that 
Monna Vanna should walk with Monna Bice on the 
flowery way, that Lucia should stand beside Beatrice 
in the height of heaven, that all fair women should 
grow to their best and fairest, and keep thereby the 
sweeter company with her whom they never can excel ; 
or their patriotism is like Mazzini’s, who desired that 
all other nations also should be free and grow, that 
each should express to the full the divine idea which 
is the centre of her strength, being assured that the 
place of Italy could none other take, nor city in either 
hemisphere diminish the name of Rome. 

Consider again the influence, on lover or patriot, of 
exile, sev'erance, sorrow. There are some, indeed, who 
have called human love an importunate and perishable 
thing, which must be fed with such food as earth can 
give it, lest it pine and die ; but a love like Dante’s 
is not so, but grows more pervading through self-control, 
and more passionate through the austerity of honour, 
and only draws a stronger aliment from separation, 
anguish, and death. And similarly the intensification 
of Mazzini’s love for Italy, through her son’ows and 
his own, is manifest in all his works. Loving Italy 
in every phase of her existence, he less loves her 
crowned than chained ; ” his passion is the passion of 
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a chivalry which at once compassionates and adores. 
And we see it strengthen in his own yearning solitude ; 
we feel it in many a mournful sentence, wBose im- 
mediate impulse we can now no more retrace than the 
anatomist can retrace the pang which has given birth 
to a tear. 

Few natures could have derived more suffering than 
Mazzini’s from a life of conspiracy and exile. Com- 
pare him, for instance, with his fellow-townsman Bixio, 
the true type of the Genoese revolutionaiy. Bixio 
needed for his happiness nothing but adventure and 
storm. When the last despot in Italy w'as overthrown, 
“the second of the thousand*' of Garibaldi's heroes 
could find no peace till he went out to struggle with 
the elements and an unsailed sea. Men like Bixio, 
like Garibaldi, are at ease in revolutions. Mazzini 
was differently wrought. The beautiful melancholy 
countenance, the delicate frame, the candid and yearn- 
ing heart, — all these indicated a nature boA for 
thought and affliction, not meant for suspicions and 
controversies and the bitterness of a life-long w’ar. 
Courage, indeed, was easy, conspiracy was endurable, 
but exile broke his heart. Dante was exiled, but 
Dante could still look on Italian faces and hear Italian 
speech, and know that the city of his love and hatred 
lay beneath the same arch of heaven. With this other 
exile it w'as not so. It was in London — the visible 
type of a universe hastening confusedly to unknown 
ends and careless of individual pain — that Mazzini 
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must regret that land whose name, even to men born 
far oflf, seems to make a part of all soft desire, — the 
land wHose very air and memory invite to unworldly 
emotion and to passionate repose. 

And in that inward exile of the heart it was easy 
in comparison for Dante to sustain long life upon the 
brief possession of what no soul can forget. Mazzini’s 
was a harder lot. No eyes were to promise him his 
peace , — noi darem •poM a voi dUetto ; he must imagine 
for himself the unknown delight ; he must recognise, 
as he said, those for whom he cared most deeply rather 
by the pain they could give him than the joy. Even 
as for the sake of Italy he must endure to be exiled 
from Italy, so for love's sake he must renounce love ; 
his affections must be the more ardent because imper- 
sonal ; he must foster them only to forego. 

It does not seem, however, that Mazzini considered 
himself as entitled to any special pity. Had he chosen 
his o^n lot on earth it is likely that he would have 
desired that some great cause should absorb his ener- 
gies and teach him to make life one effort of virtue, 
and to adventure his all unreservedly upon the instinct 
of duty which he carried in his heart. It is likely 
that he would have purchased this temper at the cost 
of life-long pain, if he could make of unselfish sorrow 
his initiation into the mystery of human fellowship, 
his needed impulse to an impersonal hope. For indeed 
tenderness is as necessary as courage if a life of sorrow 
is to be made wholly heroic. The very unselfish- 
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ness of such a man's work for others is in danger of 
bringing with it something of isolation as well as of 
sympathy. Against his will a certain sternness and 
aridity will infuse itself into his manner and his style ; 
by silence rather than by speech his self-suppression 
will be too plainly seen. 

It is against such an impression of Mazzini as this 
that his friends are at most pains to guard. They 
wish us to imagine him as a man kept in deep peace 
by aspiration only, and by such simple pleasures as 
are inseparable from the child-like heart. They tell 
us of his playful humour, of the mild briglitness of his 
friendly eyes, of his delight in birds, in flowers, in child- 
ren — of moments when the yearning exile was over- 
heard singing softly to himself at dead of night, while 
his guitar sjjake low to him of sweet companionships." 
They would have us believe that “ there is nothing 
which a s})irit of such magnitude cannot overcome or 
undergo ” — that the storms which beat on such a head 
can only give a new depth to tenderness, a new dignity 
to the appealing look, die par sorriso cd i dolore. 

And what then, we may ask, were the beliefs from 
wliich this constancy was born ? On what conception 
of the universe did he sustain this impregnable calm ? 

The answer to this question, wliich has already 
been given in effect in Mazzini’s own words, is some- 
what singular. Without appeal to revelation, with 
only the afterthought of an appeal to history, he as it 
were discovered and lived by a theology of his own. 
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He became the apostle and martyr of a view of the 
sum of things which simply occurred to him, of dogmas 
which no one taught him, and which, though he con- 
stantly preached them, he scarcely attempted to prove. 
Before we consider the dogmas themselves, we may 
pause to inquire whether there can be any justification 
for this prophetic attitude in an age which may be sup- 
posed to have learnt to attain truth by organised 
methods, and independently of individual enthusiasms. 

In this age of profound modification of received 
beliefs it would seem that a man’s duty with regard to 
religion may be of three kinds. There are some who, 
though almost hopeless of arriving at any convictions 
as to an unseen world, seem strong enough to dispense 
with hope; who can labour for their own progress, 
though they believe it ended in the tomb, — for the pm- 
gress of the race, though tliey doubt whether man will 
ever raise into any greatness or worthiness his “ transi- 
tory and perilous ” being. The duty of these is clear. 
They are the champions of a forlorn adventure ; their 
mission is to show by their lives that Virtue can never 
Ije a paradox; that she can approve herself by the 
mere fact of her existence even in a world where the 
truth is bad. But these, above all men, must be strong. 
Cato and Brutus were men of iron; but these men 
must be made of sterner stuff than Brutus or Cato. 
They must be able to meet unflinchingly the most ini- 
quitous ruin, the last defeat; and not despair, like 
Cato, of the Eepublic ; nor fall, like Brutus, exclaiming 
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in death’s disillusionment, " Ah, wretched Virtue ! thou 
wert then nothing but a name.” 

There are others, again, who, while they do not assert 
that religious tradition suffices to meet the wider view 
and keener scrutiny of the advancing time, consider, 
nevertheless, that there is something premature, some- 
thing almost impatient, in already abandoning, as in- 
soluble, problems of such import to mankind. So 
variously may histoiy be read that, while to some minds 
we may seem the empty-handed heirs of all the ages, 
who have asked every question and found every answer 
vain, to others it appears that those ages have been 
but the infancy of man ; that lie has hardly as yet 
formulated the question which he would ask of the 
Unseen; that as yet he can neither estimate the value 
of such answers as have been given nor anticipate those 
which are to come. For Socrates, too, prided himself 
on having brought philosophy down from heaven to 
earth, from unprovable speculations about the firma- 
ment to debates upon the nature of man, while in 
reality the speculations of Thales and Anaxagoras, 
though premature, were not useless ; and meantime 
Euclid was writing, as it were, upon the dust the first 
letters of that learning which should weigh and analyse 
the very stars of heaven. Men who take this view, 
also, have their duty clear. If they surmise that it 
may not be impossible to know something of the des- 
tinies of man, they must pursue that search, though it 
be by means which bear as humble a relation to the 
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moral universe as the diagrams of Euclid bore to the 
sidereal heaven. 

There are others, again, to whom a certain view of 
the universe appears axiomatic; who seem to them- 
selves to be speaking that which they do know, testi* 
fying that which they have seen, when they describe 
the character and counsels of the Eternal. Such men 
the world tests by a rough standard of its own ; if it 
holds them for prophets it suffers itself to be swayed 
by them, even if they produce no evidence of what 
they affirm. 

Such was Mazzini’s case. He appealed, indeed, to 
history ; but who has not appealed to that echo of our 
own voices from the past ? In reality he rested his 
doctrine upon the convictions of his own heart. Nor 
need this defect of evidence make us refuse to consider 
his creed. For we know that even in ages when proof 
was very readily admitted, religious feeling rested far 
less upon proof than upon intuition. Some religions 
scarcely apj)eal to proof at all ; in almost all religions 
the religious instinct is presupposed and the alleged 
proofs do but direct its manifestation. And as the 
world advances, this subjectivity of religion becomes 
increasingly apparent. For the mass of religious feel- 
ing increases while at the same time alleged proofs are 
more vigorously tested and more freely overthrown. 
The result is that the old revelations, while they remain 
sacred, tend gradually to affect mankind in a new way 
— less as an external evidence of an unseen world 
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than as a venerable confirmation of what is felt within. 
It may, indeed, be urged that if in an exact age we 
are to attain to any conclusive knowledge of an unseen 
world we must attain it by an increased power of 
accurately apprehending unseen forces — by experiment 
rather than by tradition, by scientific rather than 
historical inquiry. This is not the prophet’s business ; 
and he may fairly assume that in the meantime reli- 
gious conviction must be held instinctively if it is to 
be held at all, and that nothing would be gained by 
invoking defective evidence to supplement imperfect 
intuition. 

Tliis absolute and projdietic tone, commending 
itself irresistibly to many min<ls as tlie vehicle of 
lofty trutli, was the sourcjc of much of Mazzini’s influ- 
ence in the political as w’cll as in the religious sphere. 
And hence the eirect which he produced w^as within 
its own limits more intense and pervading than the 
effect — powerful though this was — produced by Gari- 
))aldi or Cavour. A physical analogy will serve to 
illustrate my meaning. 

We are apt to ])ass tlirough somewhat similar 
stages in our contemplation of Nature and of Man. 
The child or savage takes the common course of 
things for granted, and is impressed only by the 
abnormal and prodigious ; he reverences the tempests 
and not the tides, the thunderbolt rather than the 
dew. With the birth of Science our view changes. 
We learn to see in Order the highest Force, to recog- 
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nise the highest Will in adherence to unchanging 
Law. Tlie sense of power which this conception 
gives is such that the mind seems capable of coping 
^ with the sum of tilings ; we are tempted to believe 
that there is no room in the universe for phenomena 
that transcend our analysis. 

But in the face of certain problems the inquirer is 
forced to change his tone once more. For he finds 
that the laws and operations which can be known 
have no finality ; that they aflbrd him a subtle, almost 
a visionary, perception of operations beyond his ken, 
of laws of which our highest generalisations may be 
but the specialised case or the incidental aspect. 
Standing on the shore of the sea of truth, he divines 
a universe alive and restless as the sea — the storm of 
inconceivable energies, and the stress of an unknown 
control. 

And thus it is with our judgment of the lives of 
men. Our first admiration is for heroic impulse : 
great cities surge around the progress of a deliverer, 
whose deeds have overpassed the common measure of 
humanity, and confronted him with death and fame. 
Later comes our reverence for statesmanship and 
wisdom — the reign of Law without, the reign of 
Ileason within ; it seems clear that all other ideals 
can be but distortions or mutilations of this. Nor 
does the great statesman ignore the faiths and im- 
pulses which most men dimly feel : he accepts their 
validity up to a certain point, and the fact that he 
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goes no farther seems to prove that there is no farther 
to go. In our sense that such a man is a microcosm, 
we half forget that even our cosmos is an island in an 
infinite sea. 

It may well be that nothing leads us to change our 
ideal again. Men have few aims which cannot be com- 
passed by a Garibaldi or a Cavour. 

Bui a sterner stress may come. For ourselves, or 
for a whole people, we may need a courage which no 
chivalrous eagerness can sustain, nor wisdom of this 
world justify, which shall be at once persistent as 
deliberate habit, and unhesitating as the impulse of 
one crowning day. Then we learn that the lever 
which moves the earth has its fulcrum in the unseen, 
that the maximum of human energy can only be 
evoked by one whom we may call as we please enthu- 
siast or pro])het. 

The indications of a Higher Law to which a 
preacher like Mazzini appeals may always seem to us 
inconclusive, may sometimes seem illusory: but whether 
the cause of his faith and hope be real or unreal there 
is reality in their effects ; the very aspect and rumour 
of lofty conviction carries a sovereignty among men, 
and to those who have had close cognisance of such a 
soul it will seem to have been raised up like a god’s 
statue facing eastward in the market-place, ut claws 
spectaret in ortus — to look towards the dawn of day — 
to make a precursory entrance into the most holy 
place, by a divine transportation.” 
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Such, at least, was the impression which Mazzini 
produced upon minds attuned to his message — upon 
men who died, like Quadrio, afiSrming their belief in 
“God, Mazzini, and Duty” And what Mazzini 
preached was God and Duty — Cod, indwelling, just, 
and good ; Duty that prompts to endless effort, 
rewarded by endless progress, while the soul mounts 
through ascending existences to an inconceivable one- 
ness with the Divine. There is nothing new in such 
a conception of man’s destinies as this. It descended 
in a mystery from the East, and before it was preached 
by Plato and Virgil, the prophets of the Greek and 
Eoman world, it had been through infinite sorrows the 
consolation of unnumbered men. Nay, more — Mazzini 
believed that Christ Himself, looking with an unique 
foreknowledge beyond the horizon of His earthly age, 
had foretold the progressive revelation of a faith whose 
teacliing should embrace His own ; He had said that 
it was expedient that He should depart from us that 
the Paraclete might come ; He had promised us the 
Spirit of Truth, who should guide us into all truth, 
who should show us the things to come, who should 
abide with us for ever. And Mazzini — continuing 
that controversy between prophet and priest which is 
as old as the Jewish Theocracy — believed that religion 
is not a tradition maintained by rites, but an inspira- 
tion renewed by the Spirit ; and that the Holy Ghost 
is with us now; and that chosen souls express the 
message, as the whole world works out the thoughts of 
VOL. n. F 
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God. Each quickening of the higher life, each pure 
strain of reverence for God, for Nature, for Humanity, 
which science or art, or solitary musing, or the collec- 
tive action of nations could teach, he held as a gift 
from the same hand which had already given our all. 
And it was his passionate impulse to “incarnate in 
humanity,” as he said, “ that portion of eternal truth 
which it is granted to us to perceive — to convert into an 
earthly reality so much of the kingdom of heaven, the 
Divine conception permeating life, as it is given us to 
comprehend,” which “haunted him like a remorse,” 
which controlled him as a mission, which bade him 
speak as one having authority, and confront the 
(Ecumenical Council with a theology more august than 
their own. 

“ The arch of the Christian heaven,” he said to them,^ 
is too narrow to embrace the earth. Beyond that heaven, 
licross the fields of the infinite, we discern a vaster sky, 
illumined by the dawn of a new dogma ; and on the rising 
of its sun your own heaven will disappear. We are but 
the precursors of that dogma — few as yet, but earnestly 
believing ; fortified by the collective instincts of the peoples, 
and sufficiently numerous to convince you — had you sense 
to comprehend it — ^that vrhen the tide of materialism shall 
recede, you will find yourselves confronted by a far other 
foe. God, the Father and Educator-^the law prefixed by 
Him to life — the capacity, inborn in all men, to fulfil it — 
free-will, the condition of merit — progress upon the ascent 

1 Letter to the (Ecumenical Council. Fortnightly Feview^ June 1, 
1871. 
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leading to God, the result of right choice — ^these are the 
cardinal points of our faitL 

“ You believe — thus depriving yourselves of every basis 
of intellectual certainty and criterion of truth — in miracles; 
in the supernatural ; in the possible violation of the laws 
regulating the universe. 

“ AVe believe in the Unknown, in the Mysterious — to be 
one day solved — which now encompasses us on every side ; 
in the secrets of an intuition inaccessible to analysis ; in the 
trtith of our strange presentiment of an Ideal, which is the 
primitive fatherland of the soul ; in an unforeseen power 
of action granted to man in certain rare moments of faith, 
love, and supreme concentration of ail the faculties towards 
a determinate and virtuous aim ; but we believe all these 
things the preordfained consequence of laws hitherto with- 
held from our knowledge. 

“ You believe in a heaven extrinsic to the universe ; in 
a determinate portion of creation, on ascending to which 
we shall forget the past, forget the ideas and affections 
which caused our hearts to boat on earth. 

“ We believe in Om Heaven in which we live, and move, 
and love ; which embraces — as an ocean embraces the islands 
that stud its surface — the whole indefinite series of exist- 
ences through which we pass. We believe in the contmuity 
of life ; in a connecting link uniting all the various periods 
through which it is transformed and developed; in the 
eternity of all noble affections ; in the progressive sanctifi- 
cation of every germ of good gathered by the pilgrim soul 
in its journey upon earth and otherwhere. 

“ We reject the possibility of irrevocable perdition as a 
blasphemy against God, who cannot commit self-destruction 
in the person of the creature issued from himself — as a 
negation of the law prefixed to life, and as a violation of 
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the idea of love which is identical with God. We believe 
that God called us, by creating us ; and the call of God 
can neither be impotent nor false. as we understand 

it, is the tendency or faculty given to us all gradually to 
incarnate the Ideal ; it is the law of progress which is His 
ineffaceable baptism upon our souls.’* 

It is plain that he who believes these things has 
nothing left to desire. What can we ask of the sum 
of things but an eternity of love, an eternity of virtue, 
— to mount upwards to the utmost limits of the con- 
ceivable, and still be at the beginning of our hope ? 
And yet we need not wonder that Mazzini was mourn- 
ful. High thoughts bring a deep serenity ; but while 
his brother men were so suffering and so imperfect the 
yearning for their progress was to him an ever-present 
pain. His mind had taken so strong a bent that he 
conceived the future always for himself as duty, and 
only for others as joy. Such an one must see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied ;** it must be enough 
for him — 

“ That to him too the high fates gave 
Grace to be sacrificed and save.** 

And is there any life which on reflection seems to 
us more desirable than this ? Is there not something 
within us which even exults at ‘the thought that 
Mazzini’s years were passed in imprisonment and exile, 
in solitude and disappointment, in poverty and pain ? 
Are we not tempted to feel a proud triumph in the 
contrast between such a man’s outer and his inward 
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fortunes, in the obloquy or indifference which sur- 
rounded so high a soul ? And this feeling, though 
exaggerated, has in it a germ of truth. For we may 
rejoice for any one that for him life has been stripped 
of its tinsel, that things have been shown him as they 
are, that there has been nothing to disguise or darken 
the chief concerns of man. And as in the case of 
some private heroism, dear to our hearts, we may be 
well content that it has run its fair course unnoted, 
and in silence passed away, so we may be glad, even 
for a public and national hero, that he has missed the 
applause of the unworthy and all that is vulgarising in 
a wide renown. Yet all are bound, so far as they 
may, to use the memory of a good man's life as he 
used the life itself, as an example to whom it may 
concern ; and for this reason, perhaps, those who can 
8i)eak of Mazzini with hettei right than I, may pardon 
this imperfect picture of one whom we would not 
willingly that base men should so much as praise : 

av8/30S, ov ou8* alv€tv roitri KaKourt 0€fiL^, 



GEORGE SAND. 

&Bc yh.p Kparei 

ywaiKbi Mpo^ovXov iXvl^ov Kiap, 

A GREAT spirit has passed from among us ; and many, 
no doubt, have of late been endeavouring to realise 
distinctly what kind of pleasure they have drawn, what 
lessons they have learnt, from the multitudinous writ- 
ings of the most noteworthy woman, with perhaps one 
exception, who has appeared in literature since Sappho. 

To estimate the general result and outcome of a 
series of romances like George Sand’s is no easy task. 
For while on tlie one hand they contain implicitly 
what amounts to a kind of system of philosophy and 
theology, yet on the other hand the exposition of this 
system is so fluctuating and fitful, so modified by the 
dramatic necessities of varied plots, that it is hard to 
disentangle the operative and permanent from the inert 
and accidental matter. 

Yet it is distinctly as a force, an influence, a pro- 
mulgation of real or supposed trutlis, rather than as a 
repertory of graceful amusement, that these books claim 
consideration. We know that the moral leadership of 
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the mass of the reading world has passed to a great 
extent into the hands of romance-writers. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Chateaubritod, are 
some of the names which at once occur of Frenchmen 
who Jiave found in prose fiction a powerful means of 
influencing the ideals and the conduct of their con- 
temporaries. George Sand and Victor Hugo have 
succeeded to this power, and these two have, for nearly 
two generations, been the most popular authors in 
France. Long ago Sainte-Beuve placed George Sand 
and Lamennais at the head of living French writers ; 
but the fame of Hugo has waxed ; the fame of Lamen- 
nais has waned ; George Sand’s continues to shine with 
a steady lustre. 

Inferior, perhaps, to Balzac in the power of accurately 
reproducing the society around her, George Sand chooses 
by preference subjects wliicli she can approach, not so 
much from without as from within ; her works are the 
outcome of a meditative nature which lives in imagina- 
tion through many lives, and applies to all the same 
guiding conceptions of man’s duty and his fate. 

It is somewhat strange, therefore, though the anomaly 
might be paralleled in the case of some more formal 
teachers, — that while every one agrees that George 
Sand’s stories are pre-eminently novels with a purpose 
— “ Tendenz-Novellen ” — yet there is by no means the 
same concurrence as to what that purpose is, down 
what stream of tendency they do actually flow. 

Her name was for many years a word of fear ” in 
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British households, where she was known chiefly from 
secondhand accounts of Indvmiy and was pictured as 
the semi^masculine assailant of marriage and Christian- 
ity. Some German critics, on the other hand, less 
keenly interested in the maintenance of propriety all 
over the world, have preferred to view in her "the 
exponent of the ideas of 1830,” the representative of 
that shadowy alliance between aristocracy, intellect, 
and the working man, as opposed to the hmrgeoisie and 
juste m/Uieu, which ended in 1848-51 with the 
temporary triumph of the working man and the ulti- 
mate downfall of everybody. And there is some truth 
in both of these views. From Indiana (1831) till 
Mauprat (1836), in what may be called the Romances 
of Search, there is a tone of indignant protest against 
the structure of French society which amounts at times 
to revolt and bitterness. And from Simon (1836) till 
Le PicJU de M, Antoine (1845), there are frequent 
traces of the political influence exercised over her by 
Michel de Bourges, Barbas, Louis Blanc, and Pierre 
Leroux. These strains of feeling correspond to well- 
marked but passing epochs of her life — the first to 
her married wretchedness, the second to her absorp- 
tion, under Michers ascendency, in the constitutional 
struggles of a few hopeful but troubled years. But an 
attentive study of her works, or of her autobiography, 
reveals a life-long preoccupation of a very (Rfierent 
kind. " Elk a Umjours 6U tourmeTitie des ehom divines.'* 
Such are the words in which she sums up the true, the 
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inner history of her life — words well expressing the 
unrest of a ceaseless search, and the pain of a never- 
satisfied desire. ** Ceci est rhistoire de ma vie*' she says ; 
“ ma vMaile histoire," 

The passages in her books which indicate this per- 
petual preoccupation are in a certain sense so obvious 
us to escape notice. That is to say, they are so numer- 
ous and so long that the general reader has for the 
most part acquired the habit of skipping them. He 
shares the feelings of the able editor of the Ecinte dee 
Deux Mondee : “ Pour Dieu, m*(5crivait souvent Buloz, 
pas tant de mysticisms !” It is George Sand’s gravest 
artistic fault that she overloads her stories with such 
a mass of religious reverie. “ C’est bien possible,” slie 
replies, mais je ne vois pas trop comment j’eusse pu 
faire pour ne pas ecrire avec le propre sang de mon 
coeur et la propre flamme de ma pensde.” 

The defect in art is obvious : it goes so far as to 
make some of her books almost unreadable, except to 
religious inquirers (e.g. Spiridim^ Mile, la Quintinie) ; 
but, on the other hand, the heartfelt sincerity of her 
sermons is equally undeniable. 

In the earlier romances, the Romances of Search, 
we hear her appealing with passionate earnestness for 
light and revelation to an irresponsive heaven. And 
in the Romances of Exposition, which constitute the 
great bulk of her works, we have the scheme of the 
universe, at which she ultimately arrived, enforced 
upon us in a hundred different ways. This scheme is 
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nothing new ; it has even come by this time to possess 
a kind of orthodoxy of its own ; but forty years ago it 
was less widely held, and its adoption by one who had 
passed through the extreme phase of Catholicism indi- 
cated, in the then state of religious parties, no little 
breadth and moderation of mind. Briefly stated, it is 
much as follows : — ^There is a God, inconceivable and 
unknown, but approachable by prayer under the aspect 
of a Father in Heaven; there is a Holy Spirit, or 
ceaseless influx of grace and hght, receivable by sincere 
and ardent souls : and among the beings who have 
been filled fullest with tliis divine inspiration the first 
place belongs to Jesus Christ, whose life is the highest 
model which humanity has known. Progress is the 
law of the universe; the soul’s progress, begun on 
earth, is continued through an infinite series of exist- 
ences ; nor is there any soul wliich may not ultimately 
rise to purity and happiness. Unselfish love is the 
best and most lasting of earthly experiences, for a love 
begun on earth may endure for ever. Marriage affords 
the best and the normal setting for such love ; but 
under exceptional circumstances it may exist outside 
the married state. Religious aspiration and unselfish 
love should form, as it were, the spirit of life; its 
substance is best filled out by practical devotion to 
some impersonal ideal, — the scientific or meditative 
obser\'ation of Nature, the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the people, or the realisation of our visionary 
conceptions in a sincere and noble art. 
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There is nothing original in this : " Ce que je snis,” 
says George Sand, " tout le monde pent Tfitre : ce que 
je vois, tout le monde peut le voir : ce que j*espfere, 
tout le monde peut y arriver. II ne s’agit que d’aimer 
la v^rit(5, et je crois que tout le monde sent le besoin 
de la trouver.” 

Perhaps the reader will best be able to test the 
accuracy of this synopsis of George Sand^s teaching if 
we consider in detail, and with as many extracts as space 
will allow, her relation to each of these fundamental 
topics, the People, the Sexes, Art, Nature, Religion. 

This mode of dividing a complex subject will admit 
of the introduction of a few reflections upon the events 
of Mme. Dudevant’s life, considered as originating or 
modifying her opinions ; and in the course of our 
analysis we shall perhaps arrive almost insensibly at 
some more general estimate of her magnitude as an 
author. 

T. To begin, then, with her relation to “ the people,’' 
under which vague word we mean to include the whole 
mass of social and political phenomena which have in 
her time overloaded the French calendar with so many 
mysterious allusions : the Hundred Days, the revolu- 
tion of February, the state trials of April, the days of 
June, the revolution of July, the events of December — 
landmarks emerging, as it were, from the mingled and 
turbid under-current of Legitimism, Orleanism, Bona> 
partism, Saint-Simonism, and the terrible “ doctrine of 
Babeuf.” 
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It has often been remarked that her strangely-mixed 
ancestry seems to have fitted her in an especial manner 
for comprehending the most widely-separated classes 
of society. On one side she was descended from 
Augustus the Strong, King of Poland, whose gigantic 
and almost mythical figure towers above a weltering 
chaos of lust and war; and the blood of the great 
Maurice de Saxe ran with indelible nobility through 
the veins of her father, a gallant ofi&cer in Napoleon's 
army. Her mother was the daughter of a bird-catcher, 
and a true specimen of the grisette of Paris in all her 
ignorance, her excitability, her frailty, and her charm. 
Her father died early, and the care of her childhood 
was divided between her father's mother, a refined and 
stately lady of the old rigime, and her own mother, 
who could not live away from the bustle of the Boule- 
vards and the petty quarrels and trifling pleasures of 
a woman of the people. The mutual antagonism 
between these two guardians taught the girl many a 
lesson on the relation of class to class ; and the affec- 
tion which she felt for both combatants helped to give 
to the works of her later life that catholicity of view 
which enabled her to enter with equal ease into the 
essential feelings of every rank of life, to compose both 
Le Marquis de Viil&mer and Frarvgois le CJiampi, 

And it is a notewortliy result of this origin and 
tills education that although George Sand is sometimes 
coarse and often fantastic in her descriptions of what 
is called “ high life,” she is never vulgar in the way in 
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which so many French authors, since the First Empire, 
have been vulgar, — with the vulgarity of a literary 
class revelling in the luxury and fashion into which 
intellectual i)ower has raised them. Thdophile Gautier, 
for instance, with all his wealth jf imagination and 
grace of style, obviously does not possess what we in 
England call "the instincts of a gentleman.” Now 
George Sand always has " the instincts of a gentleman,” 
though she may not always have those very difierent 
instincts which we call " the instincts of a lady.” 

Through all her dealings with the ordinary literary 
and political world around her, this difference between 
her and them is discernible. She is free from their 
effusive self-assertion, their uneasy vanity ; she is 
indifferent to luxury and to fame ; there is about her 
a tranquillity like that of the Sphinx, to which her 
baffled admirers S(i often compared her — something 
steadfast, disdainful, and serene. The very length 
and vigour of her life seemed tr attest the potency of 
her race. She had, as it were, the power of living 
down everybody and everjrthing — enemies, partisan- 
ships, scandals, loves — whole schools of thought and 
whole generations of men. These pass away and 
leave her in great old age sitting beneath the roof 
tliat sheltered her earliest years, and writing for her 
grandchildren stories in which her own childhood 
lives anew. 

Let us consider, then, in what way this largeness 
and serenity of view w^hich we claim for George 
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Sand’s mature works manifests itself in her dealings 
with public questions. * It will be found, we think 
that while inspired by a strong and steady love of 
liberty and progress, she was free from the obvious 
faults of ordinary French reformers : their violent party 
spirit, their extravagant doctrines, and their tendency 
to expect the salvation of society from without rather 
than from within; to imagine that a rearrangement 
of institutions can actually raise a man, whereas it 
can do no more than give him a better chance of 
raising himself. Now George Sand, as her fellow- 
liberals often complained, had no party spirit, none of 
that ** fifevre d’espoir et d’angoisse ” which a generous 
but one-sided man feels in the crash of revolutions. 
French revolutions are short cuts which are apt to 
take the lover of liberty a long way round ; and in the 
preface to her Fdite Fadette, a story written in 1848, 
George Sand expresses the profound and hopeless pity 
which led lier at such moments to take reflige in the 
stillness and sanctity of Nature from the confusion of 
raving tongues. 

“ Dans les temps oil le mal vient de ce que les hommes 
se m6connaissent et se dt^testent, la mission de Tartiste est 
de C(il6brer la douceur, la confiance, ramiti^, et de rappeler 
ainsi aux hommes endurcis ou d^courag^s, que les moeiirs 
pares, les sentiments tcndres, et r<Jquit6 primitive sont ou 
])euvent Ctre encore de ce monde. 

“ Precher Tunion quand on s’^gorge c’est crier dans le 
d6sert 11 est des temps oh les dmes sont si agit4es 
qu'elles sont sourdes k toute exhortation directe. Depuis 
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ces joum^s de juin dent leg ^v^nements actuels sont 
rin^vitable consequence, Fauteibr du conte qu’on va lire 
s*est impose la tiche d’etre aimabk^ dftt-il en mourir de 
chagrin. II a laisse railler ses hergeries^ comme il avait 
laisse railler tout le reste, sans s’inqiueter des arrets de 
certaine critique. II sait qu’il a fait plaisir k ceux qui 
aiment cette note-lli, et que faire plaisir k ceux qui 
souffrent du meme mal que lui, k savoir Thorreur de la 
haine et des vengeances, e’est leur faire tout le bien qu’ils 
peuvent accepter : bien fugitif, soulagement passager, il e§t 
vrai, mais plus reel qu’une declamation passionnee, et plus 
saisissant qu’une demonstration classique.” 


Again, George Sand keeps wonderfully clear of 
extravagant doctrines. ffoi*ace, a book which pro- 
cured for her, she tells us, ‘‘ une douzaine d’ennemis 
bien conditionnes,*” contains a scathing exposure of the 
egoism, folly, and conceit which inflate the legitimate 
aspirations of poor but clever young Frenchmen into 
so bombastic an unreality. Hormc was for a certain 
class in France what Tlve Book of Snobs was for a 
certain class in England, a castigation after whicli the 
same meannesses could hardly be repeated in the 
same way. 

Zc F6ch4 de M. Antoine is the book in which she 
deals most freely with the question of property. But 
her ideal remedy for the inequalities of its distribu- 
tion turns out to be not communism, but co-operation, 
communaut^ par association ” — an idea which it was 
well wortli while to preach in France, and which may 
yet have a great future before it if the existing re- 
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lations between Capital and Labour should ultimately 
break down. 

Again, we remark that the characteristic moral of 
George Sand’s books — the doctrine that every eleva- 
tion, whether of a class or of an individual, must be 
effected primarily from within — ^is as strongly insisted 
on in the case of the working classes as in the some- 
what similar case of the female sex. ‘‘Dans cette 
longue S(5rie,” she says, “plusieurs ouvrages (je puis 
dire le plus grand nombre) ont ^t^ inspires par le d^sir 
d’(5clairer le peuple sur ses devoirs autant que sur ses 
droits.” And, in fact, few of Tier books are without 
some example of a working man (or woman]^^ whose 
self- reverence and self-control end by placing him on 
an acknowledged equality with those whose original 
station was far above his own. And, like the author 
of Felix Holt, George Sand is always anxious to show 
that a true rise in life does not necessarily consist in 
a man’s quitting the class in which he was bom, but 
rather in liis rendering the appropriate work of that 
class worthy of any class by thoroughness, honest^’', 
artistic or scientific skill. One book, Lt CompdgTwn 
du Tour de Frame, avowedly draws an ideal portrait, 
— suggested by the character of Agricol Perdiguier, 
“cabinetmaker and representative of the people,” — 
of what the working man may be, and although we 
may think that this ideal artisan has somewhat the 
air of having been bathed in rose-water, we must 
acknowledge that the soundest method of benefiting 
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any class is to try to raise their own conceptions of 
what they ought eventually to become. " Pourquoi,” 
she asks in her preface to the book in question — 


“ Pourquoi, en supposant que mon type fdt trop id4alis4, 
u’aurais-je pas eu le droit de faire pour les hommes du 
people ce qu’on m’avait permis de faire pour ceux des 
autres classes ? Pourquoi n*aurais-je pas trac^ un portrait, 
le plus agr^able et le plus s4rieux possible, pour que tous 
les ouvriers intelligents et bons eussent le d^sir de lui 
ressembler? Depuis quand le roman est-il forc«iment la 
])einture de ce qui est, la dure et froide r^alit^ des hommes 
et des choses contempor^es ? II en peut ^tre ainsi, je le 
sais, et Balzac, un mattre devant le talent duquel je me 
suis toujouis incline, a fait la Comidie humaine, Mais, tout 
en <^tant li4 d*amiti4 avec cet homme illustre, je voyais les 
choses humaines sous un tout autre aspect, et je me 
souviens de lui avoir dit, k peu pr6s k T^poque oil j*6crivais 
le CoTiipagnon du Tour de France : ‘ Vous faites la CovrUdie 
humaine. Ce titre est modeste ; vous pourriez aussi bien 
dire le drame, la tragddie humaine. Oui, mo r^pondit-il ; et 
vous, vous faites T^pop^e humaine. Cette fois, repris-je, 
le titre serait trop relev4. Mais je voudrais faire Viglogwe 
%^iaine. le pohme^ le roman humain. En somme, vous 
voulez et savez peindre Thomme tel qu'il est sous vos yeux, 
soit! Moi, je me sens port^ k le peindre tel que je 
souhaite qu'il soit, tel que je crois qu’il doit 8tre.' ” 


This unconscious repetition of the well-known 
criticism of Aristotle upon Sophocles and Euripides 
illustrates not only the relation of George Sand to 
Balzac, but the manner in which she consciously 

VOL. u. o 
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modified or selected from the realities around her 
under the influence of a meditative idealism and an 
ethical purpose. 

II. Passing on to the cognate topic of George 
Sand's treatment of the duties and position of vmam^ 
we find that the distinction between the two periods 
of her writings, between what we have called the 
Romances of Search and the Romances of Exposition, 
is very marked. Her first few books were written 
when the world seemed crumbling around her, when 
distressing doubt had succeeded to Christian ecstasy, 
and a most unsuitable and painful marriage to the 
tranquil affections of her convent and her countiy 
home. These books, of which lAlid is the type, 
are the cry of a bewildered child for the light; 
they are the dizzy and Byronic phase of a nature 
essentially just and serene. Their style .gave them 
a p<q)ularity which their author did not anticipate, 
and which she hardly desired. But it is not from 
th(‘se immature and dreamy productions that she 
ought to be judged. 

In the Romances of Exposition, of which Ccfimelo 
is one of the earliest, and one of the best, examples, 
we find the question of Women's Rights treated in an 
eminently sound spirit j that is, w'e find a series of im- 
pressive but temperate protests against such injustices 
towards women as are sanctioned in France by society 
and law, but coupled herewith a continual encourage- 
ment to women to begin by developing and respecting 
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themselves — ^to deserve at any rate the respect of uMlp 
and to be confident that the stafh of any class of 
human beings will ultimately conform itself to their 
intrinsic deserts. This is the chief lesson of Consuelo% 
history; the child of an unknown father and of d 
gipsy tramp — the struggling singer at the opera of 
licentious towns — she rises by the sheer force of her 
own modest self-respect to a position of acknowledged 
moral greatness which attracts the affection and rever- 
ence of all classes of men. 

In a series of works, one of whose main themes is 
the power which women possess of elevating their 
character, and rectifying the injustices of their position 
by the exercise* of ''self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control,’* it is painful to observe the frequent recur- 
rence of the pervading fault of French literature — 
even of much of that literature which is meant to 
have, and has, a direct moral tendency — namely, a 
want of reticence and delicacy in matters connected 
with the relation between the sexes. Probably this 
<Usagreeable characteristic of so many of the best 
French books should in great measure be considered 
simply as a branch of that general want of dignity 
and reserve to which the French character is so un- 
fortunately prone. That character is, of course, as 
capable of purity and refinement as the English, but 
a Frenchman who lacks these qualities is more likely 
to show it than an Englishman ; because he degener- 
ates in the direction, not of sullen stolidity, but of 
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complacent effusiveness — a ‘‘ Trunkenheit ohne Wein ” 
which leads him to interlard his life and literature 
with uninteresting tears, needless embraces, and re- 
marks in the worst taste. 

George Sand is capable of maintaining a level of 
lofty and militant purity; many of her books are 
wholly free from any kind of taint ; but in others we 
feel the need of that instinctive incapacity to dwell 
on anything gross or morbid which is the glory of the 
l>e8t English literature, and of that literature almost 
alone. It should be obsei^^ed, however, that one 
accusation, wliich has been brought against George 
Sand’s novels, that they tend to bring the institution 
of marriage into contempt, can certainly not be main- 
tained. Few authors have more convincingly insisted 
on the paramount excellence of a single, a permanent, 
a wedded affection. Few have more unshrinkingly 
exposed the misery which follows on the caprices of 
selfish and transitory passion. There are, indeed, 
passages in her works, where certain incidents of 
marriage which French opinion tolerates, and especi- 
ally the infidelity of the husband to the wife, too 
lightly regarded in that country, are assailed with 
indignant eloquence. But shall we in England be 
concerned to defend a social state in which the old 
conception of the sanctity of marriage is retained just 
so far as to render indissoluble a union contracted 
without love, and maintained witliout fidelity? does 
not an institution like Uiis need some purification 
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before it can be justifiably acquiesced in as unalterable 
or preached as divine ? 

George Sand’s own life forms a curious commentary 
on many social questions. To put the kernel of the 
position in a few words, she was greatly superior to 
• almost all the Frenchmen of her time both in char- 
acter and intellect, while at the same time she was 
subject to many weaknesses characteristic of the 
feminine mind. The result is, that when we con- 
sider any controversy, speculative or emotional, be- 
tween her and the men about her, we are for the 
most part constrained to take her view, while yet we 
feel this view to be in some way unfamiliar to us, and 
in itself incomplete. The lioness has succeeded in 
imposing upon us her picture of the subjugated man ; 
we cannot deny its v^raisemhlance ; we can only say 
that we are not accustomed to see the group drawn in 
that position. And perhaps there is some poetical 
justice in the fact that the French, with their per- 
petual talk about women, and pursuit of them, should 
at last, as it were, have fallen in with a woman so 
very much too strong for each and all of them. 

I believe that one single characteristic of George 
Sand’s, as admitted by herself, is enougli to explain 
the painful series of collisions between her and some 
of her once dearest friends. The fact is that she was 
apt to idealise people for a time, and then to cease to 
idealise them. It is obvious that nothing is more dis- 
agreeable than this. We can endure a want of 
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appreciation — ^reflecting that it is not given to all to be 
able to appreciate us — but that a woman who has taken 
an enthusiastic and emotional view of our character 
and abilities should suddenly begin to judge us in a 
calm manner, and indicate obvious defects, this is, 
indeed, enough to lash our self-love into fury. And 
if anything could make it worse, it would be to see 
the woman in question, whose intellectual superiority 
to as seems already a breach of the implied contract 
bc^tween the sexes, move on tranquilly occupied with 
the accomplishment of her destiny, reserving merely 
the right of describing us Actively in the Bemie des 
Dmix Mondes, A feminine Goethe is more than man- 
kind can endure, and there is much that is lik(‘ 
Goethe in the emotional history of George Sand. 

When, however, we consider in a more general 
way the treatment of love in her romances, we do not 
find any parti pri% or one-sidedness of view, interfer- 
ing with her power of developing the history of that 
})assion under the most diverse forms. In this respect, 
indeed, she seems to me unsurpassed. It so happens 
that most of our great English novelists — Miss Austen, 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray — ^have had but a thin vein 
of experience or imagination in this direction. Char- 
lotte Bronte in the past, George Meredith, and the 
greatest name of all, George Eliot, in the present, 
afford better examples of the light in which love 
presents itself to an English artist But English 
dignity and reticence form an ever-present and impas- 
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sable Umit to their descriptive skill. In George Eliot, 
for instance, with. aU her profound knowledge of the 
heart, there is always a certain austerity and reserve, 
a subordination of amatory to ethical situations ; there 
are no dShordemeTUs^ no cris dammr et d*angoisse ; nay, 
the only love letter which I can recall in her works 
was written by Mr. Casaubon. I believe that this 
spirit of dignity in literature makes the highest and 
best literature now existing in the world ; but in this, 
as in other ways, noUesse oblige, and it is plain that a 
French author has a much wider field to work in. 

The names of Rousseau, Benjamin Constant, Mine, 
de Stael, Balzac, Victor Hugo, occur at once as those 
of authors who have not merely described love in its 
commoner forms, but have done something to extend 
our conception of its variety and power. But George 
Sand seems to me to take a wider range than any one 
of these. The Nouvelle HUoise is scarcely fuller of 
mournful and philosophic sentiment than the Lettres 
(Pun VoyageuT or the Lettres d Marcie. Adolphe is 
not more intense or hopeless than Le Dernier Amour, 
Corinne and Delphine, with all the eloquence and 
enthusiasm of their passion, are not more eloquent or 
more enthusiastic than La Daniclla, La Cotmne Bette 
is not more true or more terrible than Leone Leoni, 
Nor can any of Victor Hugo’s contrasts between stain- 
less innocence and environing evil outdo the simplicity 
and dignity of Consuelo, 

We might extend this list much farther; but we 
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are here only concerned to show that George Sand is 
before all things ccUJiolic in her conception of human 
passion ; that her romances are not mere illustrations 
of some favourite theory or special pleadings in defence 
of some personal cause. 

There is no doubt one form of love which occurs 
oftenest in her books, especially where a woman is 
telling her own story — namely, the protective and 
admiring compassion which a woman of strong nature 
may feel for a gifted but weak or faulty man. This 
form of affection was abundantly illustrated by George 
Sand’s own history; and seems to be allied to that 
eager maternal instinct which was the dominant 
emotion of her life ; yet we may perceive in her also 
a capacity, which her career on earth was not per- 
mitted to develop, of feeling love in its more normal 
and satisfactory form, in which the instinct of the 
woman is to absorb herself in a reverent devotion to 
the man, while his corresponding instinct is to rever- 
ence this very devotion in her, as a token of her 
worthiness rather than of his own. 

The conclusion of Mademoi^selle Merquerrif a novel 
whose heroine much resembles George Sand herself, 
illustrates what I mean. Mile. Merquem, won at 
length after a long and respectful courtship, is address- 
ing the husband of her choice, who here repeats her 
words and adds his comment thereupon. 

“ ‘N*oubliez pas/ she says, ‘que j*ai longtemps une 
personae raisonnable, et soavenes-vous que la raison com- 
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mande d’etre absolument d^voa6 et soomis k ca qua Ton 
aime par-dassus tout. J’ai accepts Tamour, non comma 
un ^garament et una faiblesse^ mais comma una aagassa et 
una force dont, apr^s quelque doiite de moi-m4me^ j'ai (SiUS 
fi^re de me sentir capable. Chaque jour qui s’cst ^conlt* 
depuis ce premier jour de confiance et Jo joie m*a rendue plus 
sOre de moi-m^me, plus fikte do mon choix^ plus raconnaiss- 
ante envers vous, A present, commandez-moi oo qua vous 
voudrez, puisque jo no connais plus qu’un pbiisir on ca 
monde ; celui de vous ob^ir.* 

“Jo dus accepter cet abandon absolu, continuel, irriivoc- 
able de sa volont^. Le refuser eOt M le m^connaltre. Je 
lui ai jur4 et je me suia jur^ k moi-mt^me que je me ser- 
virais de cette possession de son ame pour faire d*olle la 
plus respects et la plus heureuse des femmes. Je me 
m^priserais profond<l*ment le jour oil je croirais y avoir le 
moindre m<^rite. Avoc une telle compagne la vie est un 
r8ve du cieL Jamais pareille ^galit^ d’ilme ne fiit le 
partage dune creature bumaine. J'ai trouv6 en elle un 
ami 8<^rieux, solide dans toutes le <^*preuves, spontani^roent 
g^n^reux et pmdent, comme si son.doux et profond regard 
embrassait k la fois lea deux face . du vrai dans I’appr^ia* 
tion de toutes les choses de la vie. . . . Peut-(^tre no sait- 
on pas k quel degr6 de charme et de m^rite pourrait s’6lever 
la femme bien dou^e, si on la laissait mOrir, et si elle-m8me 
avait la patience d’attendre son d6veloppement complat pour 
entrer dans la vie compile. On les marie trop jeunas, 
elles sont mijres avant d’avoir cess^ d’etre des enfants, 
on les ^16ve, d’ailleurs, de mani^re k prolongcr cette en- 
fance toute la vie ; aussi ont-elles perdu toute puissance 
r^lle et toute action legitime dans la socidt^.’* 


Nor is George Sand unable to rise to that highest 
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form of earthly passion in which its personal elements 
seem to fade and disappear, and it becomes not so much 
a desire as a revelation, an inlet into some supernal 
world, approachable only through the annihilation of 
self. 

In the Comiesse de Rudolstadt , — an ill-constructed 
but a noble story, — there is a passage where Consuelo 
is called upon to choose, as she supposes, between love 
and duty. She has been led by the priests of a secret 
society through subterranean halls filled with the 
implements and memorials of all tortures and tyran- 
nies that have been practised upon men ; the misery of 
the world has been manifested to her wdth one appall- 
ing shock, and she has resolved to renounce all personal 
happiness for a life-long devotion to the cause of the 
wretched and oppressed. After a noble appeal to her 
lover not to hinder but to strengthen her in her 
high resolve, the fusion between earthly emotion and 
religious aspiration effects itself in a burst of song, 
and the long story of her fortunes leaves her wdth the 
same words upon her lips which first revealed to her- 
self and to the world of music that music was the 
passion of her soul. 

“ L’enthousiaame de Consuelo Hnit port6 au comble; les 
paroles ne lui suffisaicnt plus pour Texprimer. Une sorte 
de vertigo 8*enipara d’clle, et, ainsi qu’il arrivait aux 
pythonisses, dans le paroxysme de leurs crises divines, de 
se livrer k des cris et k d’^tranges fureurs, elle fut entratnde 
k manifester T^motion qui la d^bordait par I’expression qui 
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lui ^tait la plus naturelle. Elle se mit k chanter d’une 
voix ^datante et dans un transport au moins ^gal i celui 
qu’elle avait 4prouv6 en chantant ce m^me air k Venise, en 
public pour la premiere fois de sa vie, et en pr^ence de 
Marcello et de Pori)ora : 

♦ I oieli immensi narrnnc 
Del grande Iddio la gloria ! ' 

Le chant lui vint sur les l^vres, parce qu*il est peut4ti*e 
Texpression la plus naive et la plus saisissante que la 
niusique ait jamais donn6e k Tenthousiasme religieux. Mais 
Consuelo n*avait pas lo calme n6cessaire pour contenir et 
diriger sa voix ; apr^s ces deux vers, I’intonation dovint un 
sanglot dans sa poitrino, elle fondit en pleurs et tomba sur 
ses genoux.” 

III. The mention of Cormtelo may serve as our 
|)oint of transition from George Sand's treatment of 
l.ove to her treatment of Art. For the msthetic his- 
tory of Consuelo, as contrasted with that of Gorilla 
and Anzo]r*to, is perhajis the best example of the 
lesson whicli in these romances is so often rejicated, 
tliut Art, like everything else which is worth having 
(»r worth doing, is the result and outcome of a certain 
inward and spiritual state ; that to good Art moral 
([ualities are as necessary as intellectual ; that those who 
fail in Art fail oftenest through egoism and ambition, 
tliroiigh license and vanity ; wliile those who succeed 
succeed through delight in their work and devotion to 
an impersonal and lofty aim. 

To take instances almost at random; the art of 
acting is treated much in this way in the Chd4eau des 
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Disertes, and (incidentally) in Narcim ; authorship in 
Horace; mosaic-work in Le$ MaUres Mosaistes; por- 
trait-painting in Le GhMeau de Pictordu; landscape- 
painting in La Daniella and Mile. Merquem ; and, to 
end with a characteristic example from one of her 
latest bookfil, the art of hird-stuiffing^ in that capital 
child’s story Zes AUee de Courage. George Sand, in 
fact, insists as constantly as Mr. Ruskin on the great 
maxim which lies at the root of art ; that in order to 
represent anything well we must love to look at it, in 
order to do anything well we must love to do it, quite 
apart from all thought of rivalry, or profit, or fame. 

Her own artistic history was as consistent with her 
convictions as the tyranny of circumstances would 
allow. That is to say, she was indifferent to /ame, — 
greatly disliking its concrete form, general recognition 
and notoriety, — and she at no time shaped or modified 
her published opinions with a view to profit. But 
she was forced to write much faster than she liked 
that she might earn money — not in order to enjoy 
wealth or luxury, for which she felt a singular indiffer- 
ence — but in order to secure her own independence 
and the education of her children. She had also a 
fernftiine bias towarcls almsgiving, which went so far 
that in later life she denied herself the pleasure and 
instruction of travel that she might have more to give 
away. 

Tlie results of this excessive haste are most marked 
in her earlier writings. She has not had time to make 
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them short. The grace of her language never fails, 
but she is often tedious and full of repetitions, and 
before she has gained experience of life she tends to 
be fantastic and unreal. Much of though the 
book created so great a sensation seems now unread- 
ably dull. As time goes on her style iihproves ; its 
dignity and melody remain; its longueurs gradually 
disappear. From Comiulo onwards she seems able to 
say whatever she wishes in admirable fonn. Her 
tendency to religious disquisition continues often to 
interfere with the march of her romances, but in the 
diction itself there is little which either Frenchman or 
foreigner has censured. With maturity she gained 
simplicity ; her pastoral romances are models of pas- 
toml speech j and her latest works, Flamarande, 1m 
Tovt de Perccmont, etc., are jUmost as concise and clear 
as Voltaire himself. 

But certiiin characteristics remain unchanged through 
the five-and -forty years of her literary life. In almost 
aU the books there is the same air of unlaboured spon- 
taneity and irresistible inspiration ; in almost all there 
is the same subordination of the verisimilitude of minor 
events to the development of one central character, one 
dominant idea, one absorbing passion. And the defects 
of a class of romances which aim so high are almost 
inseparable from their merits. Some novelists, like 
some painters, have preferred to confine themselves to 
effects of twilight or candlelight, that so their colour 
within these limits may be wholly natural and true ; 
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a wider range of light and shade brings added difficul- 
ties of harmonious representation ; and those who would 
** set the blazing sun in heaven ” must be content to 
sacrifice much truth of local colouring if they would 
maintain, with the imperfect means at their disposal, 
some likeness of the irreproducible gradations between 
Nature’s blackness and her glow. 

IV. I have been endeavouring so to arrange these 
remarks as to proceed as it were from without inwards 
in our review of George Sand’s life and work. From 
considering her relation to the political world about 
her, to the other sex, and to the small confraternity of 
ait, we pass now to the subjects on which her reverie 
habitually dwelt — nature first, and then all which lies 
iHUieath nature for a reverent and meditative mind. 
She approached nature from many sides. As the 
owner of a country property, which for many yearn 
she managed herself, she was able to give to her rustic 
pictures a vivid reality, which a Parisian like Balzac 
could not by any study achieve. All the world knows 
La Petite Fadctte, and the rest of that series of gentle 
idylls, of which La Mare an Pidbk and Nanon are, 
IHuhaps, the most touching. They, foim the nearest 
French parallel to Wordsworth’s Wagyoner and Peter 
Beil, George Sand has also what Wordsworth had 
not — a subtle feeling for the charm which lies in the 
transformation of meditative observation into definite 
science : the moment when one, who has long pored 
over some fragment of nature for his delight, discovers 
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that he has leamt something which few or none have 
learnt before him. I know no French novel in which 
science is treated with a profounder sympathy than in 
Valvldre , — a work which supplies a corrective to all 
of morbid that Valentine and IndianAi contain, — so full 
is it of matter and wisdom, so natural and complete is 
the triumph which science, simplicity, and virtue gain 
over immoral and egoistic languor. And, to pass over 
a host of similar instances, one of the last and simplest 
of her stories, Marianne, culminates in a moment at 
which the girl’s gentle and joyous observation of nature 
is found to have laid for her the basis of a more scien- 
tific knowledge of the plants which she loves. I'liis 
last sketch is so slight that I feel half ashamed to dwell 
on it; and yet it has a peculiar charm; a picture 
drawn in great old age by the world-famous writer, of 
a girl riding about the country as she herself liad done 
in youth, and entering, in the same simple and pro- 
found fashion, into the teaching of nature and her joy. 
There is something touching in this “ link of natural 
piety,” which connects the youth and age of one, whose 
ardent genius had impelled her in the meantime into 
forms of life so remoUi from quiet Berry and tlie shades 
of the Vallee Koire, and who yet returned to that still 
home, and spent life’s long declension among the gar- 
dens where she had played as a child. More, perhaps, 
tlian any author of our century, save Wordsworth him- 
self, she deserves Claudian’s praises of that ancient and 
home-keeping man — 
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‘‘ Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine qaercum, 
Aequaevumque videt consenuisse nemus.’' 

And her books, in many places, show how deeply this 
life-long refuge of Nohant had tranquillised her soul 
— how often the cares and loves of life fell from her 
in the presence of Nature’s slow consolations, and her 
abiding calm. 

It was, then, in a life which, though often pro- 
foundly agitated, had yet a certain unity and back- 
ground of peace, that George Sand experienced that 
series of religious changes and awakenings which, as 
she herself has told us, constitute her essential history 
and her true career. 

The first stage was an unusual one. She was 
brought up by a grandmother and a tutor who held 
Voltairian views, but did not wish to impress them 
upon a child. Consequently they left her yntii no 
religious teaching at all. Some stories, impartially 
told her, about Christ and Jupiter, were all the theo- 
logy that was impressed on the blank pai>er of her 
mind. Thereupon she did what a philosopher might 
have expected her to do. Not being told that there 
was a God, she found it necessary to invent one. Few 
))assages in literature are more touching than the pages 
where she describes how she felt, at the age of ten, the 
need of some Divine Being to love and worship ; and 
how, in her uncertainty between Christ and the gods 
of Greece, she fimred that all were alike unreal ; and 
how, in some half- waking vision, her inner need clothed 
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itself in a deity whom she imagined for herself, to 
worship him ; and CorwmM — neither male nor female, 
neither human nor quite divine — hovered between 
heaven and earth in her day-long dream, willingly in- 
carnating himself sometimes to assuage some misery 
of men, or sometimes punished at the hands of a 
supreme power by an enforced sojourn among the 
unhappy mortals to whom he had shown too much 
mercy. 

To him, upon a secret and woodland shrine, she 
sacrificed not by slaying but by setting free ; and when 
a bird released upon his altar lingered for a moment 
among the branches of the shadowing maple-tree, she 
took the sign as a token of ('orarnlxJ’s acceptance of 
the benign and Idoodless offering : — and thovse wlio like 
may fancy that some Power was tliere to welcome the 
unblemished gift, and to fill with gladness that inno- 
cent sanctuary in the heart of a child. 

But the little Aurore grew older, and was sent to 
the convent of the Anglaises at Paris, where Catholi- 
cism was presented in its most winning form by the 
religious English ladies, to whom the education of some 
of the best-born girls in France and in our own islands 
was at that time entiaisted. For a long time Aurore 
withstood their influence ; she l>ecame the ringleader 
of aU such wild and innocent mischief as the convent 
knew ; she was enrolled among the diahka ; she seemed 
as far as possible from becoming sage. 

VOL. a . H 
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But her hour came — the hour which in some form 
or other probably comes to every ardent and reverent 
goul — the hour of the dedication of self to a new-felt 
and absorbing power. 

In a fit of weariness, after some long frolic, she had 
strayed into the convent chapel. She sat through the 
evening service in a state of strange abstraction and 
serenity. What followed shall be described in her own 
words : — 

“L*heure R*avan<jait, la pri^re <*tait sonnee, on allait 
former lY'glise. J’avais tout oubliA Je ne sais ce qui se 
passait en moi. Je respirais une atmosphere d’une suavity 
indicible, et je la respirais par Fume plus encore que par les 
sens. Tout k coup je ne sais quel ^branlement se produisit 
dans tout mon ^tre, un vertige passe devant mes yeux 
comme une lueur blanche dont je me sens' enveloppee. Je 
crois entendre une voix murmurer k mon oreille: Tolle, 
lege. Je me retourne, croyant que c^est Marie Alicia qui 
me parlc. J^^tais seule, 

“ Je ne mefis pas d’orgueilleuse illusion, je necrus point 
k un miracle. Je me rendis fort bien compte de Tesp^jce 
d’hallucination oil j’^tais tomW*e. Je n'en fus ni enivr^e 
ni effray^e. Je ne cherchais ni a I’augmenter ni k m’y 
soustraire. Seulement, je sentis que la foi s*emparait de 
moi, comme je Tavais souhait^, par le coeiir. J’en fus si 
reconnaissante, si ravie, qu’un torrent de larmes inonda 
mon visage. Je sentis encore que j'aimais Dieu, que ma 
pens^e embrassait et acceptait pleinement cet id^al de jus- 
tice, de tendresse et de saintet^ que je n*avais jamais r6voqu6 
cn douto, mais avec lequtd je ne m'^tais jamais trouv^e en 
communication directe ; je sentis enfin cette communication 
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s’(^tablir soudainement, comme si un obstacle invincible so 
fdt abim^ entre le foyer d ardeur infinie et le feu assoopi 
dans mon &me. Je voyais un chemin vaste, immense, sans 
bomes, s^ouvrir devant moi ; je brftlais de m*y ^lancer. 
Je n'^tais plus retenue par aucun doutc, par aucune froi- 
deur. La crainto d’avoir h me reprer Jre,' h railler en moi- 
m^me au lendeinain la fouguc de cet entrainement ne me 
vint pas seulement k la peiisee. J*<^tais de ceux tjui voiit 
sans reorder derri^re eux, qui lu'tsitent longtemps dovant 
un certmn Kubicon k passer, mais qui, en touchant la rive, 
ne voient di\ji jdas cello qu’ils viennent de quitter/* 

Her eoiiversion was complete. It was followed ])y 
months of ecstatic happiness and self-denial, and only 
the wise reluctance of the nuns in charge ]»revent<Ml 
the enthusiastic girl from insisting on taking the veil. 
At last her grandmotlier removed lau’ from tlie con- 
vent. But her faith ami her wisli to hec cumi a nun 
persisted long. Ifer first shock arose* fronj the jKTUsal 
of Ohateaul)riand’s Udnif da Chrid'umisui^^ a book 
recommended to her by her coidessor, but wdiich she 
found to he in so direct an op]>osition to the ImiialU) 
CltriMif on which luu' devotion had long been fed, that 
she w^as led to doubt the truth and unity of a sy.stem 
wdiich could thus l>e autht»ritatively expounded in two 
such diffei'ent senses. Ihit .slie seemed to be glidijig 
gently into a traiapiil Theism, when all at once her 
troubles came. Her gi’andmotber died. Her home at 
Xohant was broken iij). Her father’s family w'ere 
alienated by her mothers temi>er. Her mother was 
W'c^rse than no guaitiian to the sensitive and inexperi- 
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enced girl. In her distress and loneliness she allowed 
a M. Dudevant to persuade her that he would be a 
solid and lasting friend. She married him, and thus 
committed the greatest blunder of her life, not through 
excess, but through defect of emotional sensibility. 
Fur she should never have married M. Dudevant. 
Slie never loved him, and he never loved anybody. 
He drank ; he kept low company ; he was openly un- 
faithful to his wife. After years of miserable union, 
and years of informal separation, the wife procured a 
judicial separation, and the custody of the children 
was left in her hands. But during the wretched years, 
from 182G to 1830, — years during which other sins 
besides those of M. Dudevant disturbed her inward 
peace, and, enlightened by lier own sorrows, her eyes 
opened upon the sorrows of tlie world, — her faitli was 
deejdy shaken ; she lost her trust in the moral govern- 
ment of the universe ; her spiritual life became a mere 
voice of protest and cry for light to a sealed and un- 
unswering heaven. 

Slowly the answer came. 

“By-and-by [says Mazzini] her thoughts elevate and 
clear themselves ; her looks turn oftener to the future ; the 
religious sentiment, so prominent in George Sand, becomes 
more and more developed and intense. The turbid stream 
purifies itself in mounting towards heaven, and falls again 
in dew. Calm succeeds to storm ; the very shadow of 
scepticism has disappeared before faith ; faith, sad and with- 
out the spring of youth, for its torch does not shine on 
this side of the tomb ; but strong, and unshakeable as all 
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religious conviction. Our earthly life is not the Right to 
happiness, it is the Duty of development; sorrow is not 
Evil, since it stimulates and purifies : virtue is constancy 
in devotion ; all error passes away ; truth is eternal, and 
must, by a law of Providence, triumph sooner or later in 
the individual as in humanity. George Sand has learnt 
these things, and repeats them to us with the sweet and 
impressive voice of a sister. There is still, as in the sound 
of the ^olian harp, an echo of a past agony ; but the voice 
of the angel preponderates.” 

Mazzini here lias merely stated the change which 
took place, without attemjiting to assign its r<?ason. 
Perhaps this silence is wisi*. In a universe which is 
of so mixed a character that optimism and j^essimism 
are both of them plausible views, it siumis almost futile 
to try to deteniiine wliat thought or fact it is which 
makes for each man the transition from desjmir to 
faith. There are ]»lenty of plienonnuia to lead any- 
body to any conclusion. 

It is (‘nougli to give her owi. account of tlie means 
liy which this change was effected ; wliicdi means slu? 
believed to be divine grace, sent in answer to pri>- 
longed and earnest prayer : — 

“ Je croift encore k ce que les chretiens appellent la grAcc. 
Qu’on nomme comme on voudra les transformations qui 
8\)i>^rent cn nous quand nous appelons 6ncrgiqucment le 
principe divin de I'infini an secours dc notra faiblesse ; que 
ce bienfait s'appelle secours ou assimilation ; que noire 
aspiration s’appelle pri^re on exaltation d'esprit, il est cer- 
tain que TAme se retrempe dans les Alans religieux. Je Tai 
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toujours 4prouv4 d*une mani^re si 4vidente pour moi, que 
j'aurais niauvaise gr4ce k en mat^rialiser Texpression sous 
ma plume. Frier comme certains d^-vots pour demander 
au ciel la pluie ou le soleil, d*est-Adire des pommes de terre 
et des 4cus, pour conjurer la grele ou la foudre, la maladie 
ou la mort, c^est de Vidolatrie pure ; mais lui demander le 
courage, la sagesse, Tamour, c’est ne pas intervertir Tordre 
de ses lois immuables, c’est puiser k un foyer qui ne nous 
attirerait pas sans cesse si, i>ar sa nature, il n’^tait pas 
capable do nous r<5chauffer.’^ 

Through whatever agency, the change took place. 
For the rest of her long life George Sand was not 
strictly a Christian, but one of tliose who must' be 
ranged along witli Christians in any reckoning of the 
spiritual forces of the world. For we know that the 
true controversy is no longer between those within and 
tliose without the walls of any given church, but on a 
witler scale and involving profounder issues. It is a 
(jontroversy between Spiritualism and Materialism, be- 
tween those who base their life upon God and immor- 
tality, and those who deny or are indifferent to botli. 
And the spiritual cause has th(* more need of cham- 
pions now that a distinct moral superiority can no 
lunger bo claimed on either side. Perhaps the loftiest 
and most impressive strain of ethical teaching which 
is to be heartl in England now comes from one who 
invokes no celestial assistance, and offers to virtue no 
ultimate recompense of rew'ard.^ The Stoics are again 


^ This Essay appeared in George Eliot's lifetime 
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among us ; the stern disinterestedness of their coun- 
sels of perfection ” is enchaining some of our noblest 
souls. But the moral elevation of any portion of man- 
kind tends to the elevation of all. And although to 
those who rest tranquil in their belief in immortality 
this stoical view will appear extreme, one-sided, hope- 
less, impossible to man, it will yet teach them no 
longer to speak as if virtue were to be repaid with 
jdeasures which it needs no virtue to enjoy. They 
will rtither claim that a spirit of ceaseless aspiration 
shall be satisfied witli a ceaseless j>rogress ; that virtue 
shall be rewarded by lier own continuance, “ the wages 
of going on, and not to die."' 

Few writers have dwelt on this prospect with a 
more sustained and humble aspiration than George 
Sand. I quote one of numberless passages : — 

“ Saintcs promesscs des cicux oil Ton so retrouve et oil 
Ton so recoiinait, vous n’otes pa.s un vain rove. Si nous no 
dovons pas as]»irer a la b/;atitucle Jes i)urs csprits clu pays 
des chimeres, si nous devons entrovoir toujours aunlelii <le 
cotte vie un travail, un devoir, (les «’*j)reuvos et une organ- 
isation limit(^*e dans ses faculties vis-i-vis do rinfini, du 
inoins il nous est permis par la raison, et il nou.s est com- 
raand(^* plir le cojur do compter sur uno suite d’existences 
progressives en raison de nos bons d6sirs. Les saints de 
toiites les religions qui nous crieiit du fond de Tantiquit^i 
de nous d^»gager de la mati^re pour nous clever dans la 
liierarchie celeste des esprits ne nous ont pas tromp<^ quant 
au fond de la croyance admissible k la raison moderne. 
Nous pensons aujourdhui que, si nous sommes immorteis, 
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c’est k la condition do revStir sans cesse des organes nou< 
veaux pour completer notre ^tre, qui n*a probablement pas 
le droit de devenir un pur esprit; mais nous pouvons 
regarder cette terre comme un lieu de passage et compter 
sur un r4veil plus doux dans le berceau qui nous attend 
aillcurs. De mondes en mondes, nous pouvons, en nous 
d6gageant de Tanimalit^ qui combat ici-bas notre spiritual- 
isme, nous rendre propres k revetir un corps plus pur, plus 
appropri6 aux besoins de Fame, inoins combattu et moins 
entrav6 par les infirmit^s de la vie humaine telle que nous 
la subissons ici-bas.” 

With some such thoughts as these we should close 
our contemplation of the earthly career of a strong, a 
militant, an eager soul. To one who traces the vic- 
tories of such a soul, in tliis dimness of her captivity, 
that which she hath done will seem but earnest of 
tli(^ things that she shall do we imagine her delivered 
from the bewildering senses, the importunate passions 
of the Hesh, no longer ‘‘ tormented,” but satislied, with 
the things of God ; glad in those spiritual kinships 
and that inward calm towards which ** her continual 
longing has been her continual voice.” 



VICTOR HUGO. 

*Offffav iir* fjJfioffav Bifuv^ airrhp iv' "Offa’Q 

tlvotrLijfvKKoVf Ip' ovpatfbs dfifiarbi cfiy* 

“ Dans le domaine podtique/* says the 6t(‘,rnest of 
French critics, “ raiitorit(? de rAngleterre no vant pas 
inoins que rautorite de la Grice dans Ic domaine de 
Ja sculpture.” And we may fairly accept tliis dictum 
of (Justave llunche’s as just, and maintain that in no 
country of modem Europe has so much good poetry 
or good criticism on poetry been produced ns in Eng- 
land. The more important, then, i.s the fact tliat an 
Englishman who, like ]\Ir. Swinburne, stands in the* 
very foremost rank both of our jM>eLs and of our critics, 
should have proclaimed with all liis el(>queiice that 
M. Hugo is the greate.st of living )>oets — nay, iiioix*, 
** the name that is above every name in lyric song ” — 
a Master after whom our age will he called, as Shake- 
speare’s age is called after Sliaktjspearc. And Mr. 
Swinburne, though he may write extravagantly, never 
writes at random. We feel that in his wildest flights 
he has yet a grasp upon the very spirit of poetr}% a 
wide, exact, and penetrating knowledge of the greatest 
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achievements of the human imagination, which may 
well make us pause where we cannot follow him, and 
believe that he sees more than we. His judgment of 
M. Hugo has prompted me to a long and careful study 
of that author’s works, in the course of which I have 
seemed to understand liow Mr. Swinburne’s abounding 
poetical power runs over, as it were, upon the poets whom 
he criticises, and glorifies them with his own glow. Such 
criticism is generous, eloquent, suggestive ; yet it leaves 
room for a soberer estimate, which shall refer the works 
in question as much to a moral as to an artistic standard. 

I think, then, — to begin by a broad expression of 
vi(iW8 whicli 1 hope to develop in some debiil, — that 
M. Hugo’s central distinction lies in his unique power 
over the French language, gi’eatly resembling Mr, 
Swiiiburn(*/s power over the English language, and 
manifesting its(df chietly in beauty and inventiveness 
of poetical form and melody. In prose the same 
power supplies an endless fertility of rhetoric, and a 
countless store of epigrams which evince the faculty 
of manipulating rather tluin of originating thought. 
Moreover, a singular vividness and intensity of iin- 
iigination, with a command over the striking incidents 
of life and the broad outlines of character, somewliat 
akin to the generalship with which he marshals his 
stately words and phrases, render M. Hugo a great 
master of scenic effect — of that shock and collision of 
pathos, horror, and surpr^e, to which in plays and 
romances we give the name of melodrama. 
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In his moral nature we shall find much that is 
strong, elevated, and tender ; a true passion for France, 
a true sympathy for the poor and the oppressed, a 
true fondness for children. Farther than tliis it will 
be hard to go; so plain will it he that the egoism 
which penetrates M. Hugo’s character is a bar to 
all higher sublimity, and has exercised a disastrous 
effect on his intellectual as well as on his moral 
career. 

In calling M. Hugo egoistic J am far from ac(‘using 
him of vulgar self-seeking — of an und\ui regard for 
aiiy tangible form of personal advantage. What I 
mean is that he se(‘m8 iievex to forget himself ; that 
whatever truth he is pursuing, wlmtever scone lie 
describes, his own attitud(i in regard to it is never 
absent from his mind. And hence it results that all 
other objects are iinconscicnisly imule secondary to the 
great object of makiug an impression of the kind de- 
sired. From the smallest details of style up to the 
most serious steps in political conduct tliis )>r(*occupa- 
tion is visible. It was the same spirit which jinmijited 
the poet to begin one of his most solemn elegiiic poems 
with the repeated assertion “ that it should never ki 
said that he kept silence, that 1w did not send a sombre 
strophe to sit before his children’ stomb” — and whi(di 
prompted the politician to resign in a moment the 
trust which Paris had committed to him because the 
Assembly would not listen to him with the respect 
which he thought his due. 
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ITie sources of this self-absorption — this "auto- 
theism/' as a French critic has called it — are to some 
(jxtent obvious, and M. Hugo has but yielded more 
openly than some others to a temptation which has 
come to him with unusual force. 

Among the dangers of advancing culture lies a fact 
which at first sight appears wliolly an advantage — 
namely, the increased respect ami attention paid to 
intellect — to artists, men of science, and men of lettei-s. 
Jn England the importance of this class has of late 
grown ra])idly, owing not only to the increase in the 
nmnher of persons able to appreciate them, l)ut to the 
trancpnllity of the country, which has afforded few 
impressive careers to tlie wanior or the statesman. 
In France the man of letters lias long held a position 
of unnatural prominence. For the artificial equality 
which the Kevolution produced has left so few leaders 
to whom the peo])le can naturally look, that the liter- 
ary guild has in some sense replaced both priesthood 
and aristocracy, and in times of stress and tumult 
poets and painjihleteers have more than once been 
called to the helm of the State. A career like 
Lamartine’s may well justify Comte's insistence on a 
separation between the functions of the man of thought 
and the man of action. But the danger which here 
eoneerns us is of a mure general kind. It consists in 
the fact that the artist and poet are much more easily 
injured by deference than by neglect The more in- 
ward and intimate is the merit for which we praise ft 
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man, the harder is it for ns to praise him with good 
taste, or for him to receive the praise with dignity. 
We can applaud the great actions of a general without 
injuring his capacity for war; but if we dwell too 
much on the delicate thoughts of a poet — of a man 
whose claim to represent his feliow-men is mainly 
that his sensibilities are moi*e exquisite than theii's, 
his ideal higher, his moml sense more true — there is 
much fear lest we injure in him what we admire, le^t 
his emotions no longer seem to How spontaneously 
into music, and to be overheard^ hut rather to be 
adjusted to the expectations of his admiring public. 
Other intellectual fields have cognate dangers. In tin*, 
domain of music we are the grieved spectators of tlai 
enormous self-apj)lause of the most cons])i{:uous com- 
poser of our time. And science herself — once tlu^ 
type of lofty and impersonal labour — has learnt some- 
times to sp(iak witli bra55en lips, and to d(*riime all 
sanctities but her own. On living examples of tlie 
contrary temper it would be indecorous 1(* dwell. It 
is enough to recognise that the evil of which I have 
spoken is not universal; that England has not lost 
her tradition wliich couples modesty with greatiK^ss ; 
that in this age of desecrating ])ublicity it is still 
possible for a man, with ears open to the world’s in- 
finite voices, to be ignorant only of the praises which 
salute his name.^ 

^ The alloBion to Mr. Darwin loay bo made explicit now that he it 
Iko longer among us. 
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How confidently, on the other hand, M. Hugo has 
arranged all voices of heaven and earth in a cantata 
to his own glory may be seen from the following 
passage on the duties of the poet : — 

** Dans ses poemes il mettrait les conseils au temps pre- 
sent, les esquisses rAveuses de I’avenir ; le reflet, tantot 
Ablouissant, tantOt sinistre, dcs AvAneinents contemporains ; 
les pantheons, 1 (js tombeaux, les mines, les souvenirs ; la 
charitA pour les pauvres, la tendresse pour les mis^rables ; 
les saisons, le B(»leil, les champs, le nier, les inontagnes ; 
les coups d’fi'il furtifs dans le sanctuaire do lame oil Ton 
apei\oit sur un autel myst^rieux, coinnie par la porte 
eiitr'ouverte d^inc ehapello, toutes ces belles urnes d’or; 
la foi, I’espArancc, la poesie, raiuour ; enfin il y mettniifc 
cette profoiido peintun^ <lu moi, qui est peut-etre Imuvre 
la plus large, la plus generale et la jdus univeiselle qirun 
peiiseur junsse fuiro.” 

There is a smise in which these hist words may 
be true. A man like Wurdswortli, on whom uiii(|ue 
seaisihilities have bestowed as it were a new revela- 
tion, may })erceivc that his lifes object must be to 
exi)luin to others what he sees and feels ; he may justi- 
liably be wrapj>ed up iii this; he may w'itliout reluike 
ev<ui e.xaggerate the importance of the which 

he has to In^stow. For it is not on himself that his 
lu‘4irt is set, but on that of which he is the interpreter. 
Hut M. Hugos first thought is almost always of his 
(»wn greatness ; his first care for his own glory. His 
teaching .shifts from jiole to pole ; the only lodestar to 
which it always turns is the j>oet himself. I di> not 
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care to accumulate proofs of this. I will not quote 
from William Shakespeare^ with its almost insane pas- 
sages of inflated self-esteem, where the poet seems to 
intimate that the fourteen men whom. he deigns to 
honour in former ages have been ]>i*evious incarnations 
of himself. I will take a poem, in metrical form 
among our author's best, wliere the poet is expressing 
himself as plainly as the sublimity of his theme 
allows. 

The Otie it Olymjyio (a barbarous name intended to 
imply M. Hugo'.s analogy to Jujuter) is obviously, and 
one may say avowedly, an address by tlic poet to him- 
self. The address is put into the mouth of a nameles.s 
friend, and is thus introduced : — 


“ Un jour rami qui reste ^ ton cocur qu'on dc^chire 
Conteniplait tes malheurs, 

Et tandis qu’il parlait ton sublime sourire 
Se melait k ses pleurs.” 

One hardly knows which to admire most, the servile 
t(^ars of the man of straw, or the poet’s description 
of his own sublime smile. “ Te voilik/* says the 
friend — 


“ Te voili sous lea pieds des envieux sans nombre 
£t des passants rieurs, 

Toi dont le front svperbe accoutunmt d Vimhe 
Ln fronts infSrkurs / " 

After further allusions to “ ton front calrne et tonnant,” 
“ ion nom rayonnant,” etc., the friend continues-— 
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Tous ceux qui de tea jours orageux et subliiues 
S’approchent sans effroi, 

Reviennent en disant qu’ils ont vu des abimes 
En se penchant sur toi ! 

“ Mais peut-^tre, k travers Teau de ce gouffre immense 
Et de ce coeur profond, 

On verrait cette perle qu’on appelle innocence, 

En regardant au fond 1 

“ On 8*arr6te aux brouillards dont ton ^me est voil^e ; 
Mais moi, juge ct Utmoin, 

Je sais qu’on trouverait une voAte ^toil6e 
Si Ton allait plus loin ! ” 

The critics naturally come in for a mild rejoinder. 

** 11s auront bion toiijours pour toi toute la liaino 
Des demons pour le dieu, 

Mais un souffle <!iteindra leur bouche impure, pleine 
De paroles de feu. 

lls s’^vanouiront, et la foule ravie 
Verra, d’uu ceil pieux, 

Sortir de ce tas d’orabi'e amass6 par Tenvie 
Ton front majestueux ! ** 

After this we find it difficult to be much interested 
in the universal benevolence of the poet^s abstract views. 
Critics liave admired a prophetic passage in which, in 
the general rehabilitation of everybody, Belial grows 
so angelic that tlie Almighty is puzzled to distinguish 
him from Christ. But universality of appreciativeness 
is, in Uiis nineteenth century, no longer siirprism^. 
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Many of us will feel that our sympathies have expanded 
so widely that we can enter into the point of view of 
the very devil, — so long as he says nothing unpleasant 
about ourselves. 

And surely never was ammr jpropre more watchful 
than M. Hugo’s. To keep silence about him is almost 
as dangerous as to criticise him. Any suspicion of 
lukewarmness is met with the vigorous expression of 
a pain about which poets have perhaps said enough — 
the pain which they derive from the stupidity and 
jealousy of mankind. There is no doubt much truth 
in such complaints. A man of any emotional force 
and originality will be often misunderstood. Over- 
valued, perhaps, by some, he will be undervalued by 
others. The many forces that fight on the side of 
commonplace will unite to exaggerate his faults and 
to explain his virtues away. All this is a matter of 
course. Everything that is exceptional has its incon- 
veniences. But troubles like these should be borne 
in silence ; to dwell on them before the world is both 
unmanly and arrogant. He who sings of grief should 
sing of griefs which others also feel, and to which his 
song can bring consolation. There are, indeed, some 
cases, like Byron’s or Shelley’s, in which the poet’s lot 
has been made so tragic by causes closely connected 
with his genius that we cannot wish him to keep 
silence. But M. Hugo’s literary troubles have never 
been of this kind. They have rather been such as 
are naturally provoked by the assumption of the 

VOL. II. I 
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leadership of a militant school in literature. A man 
who claims to rule by right of conquest must expect 
that the conquered persons will call him an usurper. 
We will not dwell on the petty histories of cabals and 
jealousies, alliances an^ discipleships, which have oc- 
cupied too often the literary world of France. But 
we may well question whether either French literature 
or French society has really gained by the abolition of 
the old pre-eminence accorded to the accident of birth. 
Have wealth and talents shown themselves to be 
worthier objects of deference ? Are they found to be 
more frequently united with that moral elevation to 
which we all desire to pay our chief respect? A 
plutocracy we may take to be an admitted evil, em- 
bodying the self-indulgence which is the weakness of 
an aristocracy without the sense of responsibility which 
ought to be its strength. And surely we are intro- 
ducing a still worse element into our reconstructed 
society if we erect poets or dramatists into the heads 
of factions, each with his band of janissaries, who 
salute him in newspaper or theatre with preconcerted 
applause. There is no surer way of ruining a man 
than to thrust upon him "a counterfeit greatness, and 
he who would play the part of Napoleon in the re- 
public of letters can suffer no evil so disastrous as his 
own success. 

In what terms an offended potentate can resent im- 
partial opinion may be judged from the following lines, 
among the most forcible which M. Hugo has ever 
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written, and whose application is fixed, by an in- 
genuity of insult, upon one of the most just and 
scrupulous critics whom France has known ; — 

Jeune homme, ce m^chantfait une Mche guerre. 

Ton indignation ne T^pouvante guire. 

Crois-moi done, laisse en paix, jeune homme au noble 
coeur, 

Ce Zoile k Toeil faux, ce malheureux moquenr. 

Ton m^pris ? mais e’est Fair qu’il respire. Ta haine 1 
La haine est son odeur, sa sueur, son haleine. 

II salt qu’il pent souiller sans peur les noms fameux, 

Et que pour qu’on le touche il est trop venimeux. 

11 ne craint rien: pareil au champignon diiforme 
Pouss6 dans une nuit au pied d’un ch^ne ^norme, 

Qui laisse les chevreaux autour de lui paissant 
Essayer leur dent folle k I’arbuste innocent ; 

Sachant qu’il porte en lui des vengeances trop sfires, 

Tout gonfl6 de poison il attend les morsures.^’ 

Literature has few expressions of rage and hatred 
more concentrated than this. But worse remains. Self 
is an idol to which a man must sacrifice not only his 
critics but his deities, and not only the present but the 
past Retrospective jealousy knows no limitations. 
As M. Hugo has advanced in his self-worship the 
objects of his reverence have become fewer and fewer, 
and those noble admirations which make the veiy sub- 
stance of our spiritual being have dropped one by one 
from his soul. In most cases his judgments are worth 
noticing only as illustrating his own moral decline. 
That M. Hugo, after admiring Virgil, should postpone 
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Virgil to Juvenal (because he can more easily pretend 
that he was once Juvenal himself), matters little to 
any one except Hugo. But when his faint praise 
falls upon authors who, though superior, are com- 
parable to himself — when Racine and Corneille, for 
instance, are indicated as the mere forerunners of the 
author of Cromwell and Ruy Bias — a more serious pro- 
test is needed. I am no blind admirer of the great 
French tragedians. No English critic is likely to 
overlook their obvious faults and limitations. But 1 
surely still have the best French judgments with me 
in believing that the moral world in which those 
classical poets have their being is one of such refine- 
ment and loftiness as M. Hugo has never known. 
How crude, how strained, in a word how melodramatic, 
are the ethical struggles and triumphs of his Marion, 
his Tisbe, his Hemani, compared with Racine's gentle 
magnanimities, and pure compassions, and cadences of 
delicate distress ! We might as well compare a picture 
by Dore or Wiertz to a picture by Andrea del Sarto. 
And Corneille’s strain is in a still higher mood. No 
other French dramatist has written a play ‘'beau 
comme le Cid,” because no other French dramatist 
has had a nature like Corneille’s — a nature grave, re- 
served, and solitary, but cherishing as it were a hidden 
fervency and a secret habit of honour, and finding at 
last its longed-for outlet in that ringing tale of chivalry 
and war, of the ecstasies of heroic passion and the 
counterchange of love and death. 
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The society in which these men’s genius was 
fostered may have been artificial, transitory, unjust. 
It may have been based upon the slavery of the Com- 
mons of France. But it contained within it certain 
ideals which France has lost and . hardly has regained. 
A truer religion, a sounder polity, than Catholicism and 
Divine Eight, may yet enlighten the eyes of French 
singers with a wider vision than of old. But M. Hugo 
is “singing before sunrise,” and his horizon is Ht 
rather with some shifting radiance of the northern 
lights than with a steady promise of the day. 

Let us attempt to give distinctness to our mingled 
judgment of M. Hugo’s character and powers, first by 
a short examination of the literary form of his poems, 
dramas, and romances ; and then by considering his 
political career, his personal emotions as revealed to 
us in his works ; and, lastly, his position with regard 
to tlie profoundest problems which affect mankind. 


II. 

The literary form in which M. Hugo’s work, and 
especiaUy his poetiy, has been cast, presents much of 
interest For we may take him as the leading represent- 
ative of the romantic school so conspicuous in France 
during the first half of this century. And this school, 
beginning with wide pretensions, has ended, like some 
other revolutions in cognate arts, in little more than 
an improvement in technical procedure. Those re- 
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fonns alone are permanent which are based on a 
thorough knowledge of the matter in hand, and it was 
to French versification that the Romanticists gave 
their most serious attention. Their professed study of 
the history and literature of other countries was seldom 
much more than a search for sensational incidents or 
novel themes for declamation. But their mastery of 
old French poetry led to a real re-discovery of disused 
metrical effects, and a real invention of new ones. 
And it is in these matters that M. Hugo was most 
truly the heir of this literary revolution; his naturally 
fine ear was taught and stimulated by the technical 
discussions which surrounded his early years. 

It is worth while to dwell in some detail upon the 
improvements in versification which M. Hugo has suc- 
cessfully adopted, and of which he is in some degree 
himself the author. These improvements consist 
mainly in an increased riclmess of rhyme and an in- 
creased variety of rhythm. 

First as to rhyme. Frenchmen, as we know, 
designate as poor rhymes most of such rhymes as 
English verse allows — namely, collocations of similai' 
syllables beginning with different consonants, as paye 
and rcige, nuit and instruU, They give the name of 
rich rhymes to collocations of similar syllables beginning 
with the same consonant, as iperdumevU and JirTnamerU, 
vile and ville, which in English would not count as 
rhymes at all. This difference of taste seems partly 
to depend on the more intimate liaison, existing in 
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French pronunciation between the consonant and the 
syllable which follows it — which syllable will often 
consist of a vowel sound very rapidly pronounced, like 
the terminations in the accented 6, or very indUer- 
mimtely pronounced, like the naqol terminations in m 
and n, K the consonant, which gives the whole char- 
acter to terminations like these, differs in the two 
rhyming lines, there seems to be hardly enough sub- 
stance left in the rhyme to satisfy the ear’s desire for 
a recurring sound. This view is illustrated by such 
English rhymes as alone and flown, where an additional 
richness seems sometimes gained from the presence of 
the I in both the rhyming syllables. Mr. Swinburne 
affords a brilliant instance of this wealth of assonance 
in the following lines : — 

“ As scornful Day represses 
Night’s void and vain caresses, 

And from her duskier tresses 
Unwinds the gold of his ; ” 

where the persistence of the r sound gives to the 
stanza a cumulative force which could hardly have 
been otherwise attained. This so-called richness of 
rhymes is found in M. Hugo’s poems in wonderful 
profusion. In a page of his taken at random I find 
eleven rich rhymes to three poor ones ; in a page of 
Racine taken at random, seven rich rhymes and seven 
poor ones. A difference like this implies a wonderful 
command over language. But this is not all A rh3rme. 
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to give the greatest pleasure, should seem fortunately 
accidental; it must not depend too visibly upon a 
similarity of grammatical termination. Thus in 
English the words me and sea make a moi:e satisfac- 
tory rhyme than me and thee, because we feel that me 
and thee are words formed in the same way, and that 
the poet is taking advantage of a coincidence which 
contains no element of surprise. Arrow and mrrow 
make a better rhyme than salvation and condemnation, 
because in the latter pair of words we feel that a Latin 
termination supplies a consonance ready-made, and 
dwelling, so to speak, not in the essence of the words, 
but in their uninteresting accretion of final syllables. 
These considerations are still more important in 
French, where many large classes of words exist which 
have the same final syllables. I have not space for 
examples, but the most cursory comparison of M. Hugo 
with (for instance) Racine will show the admirable in- 
genuity of the romantic poet in this respect It is 
strange indeed that, after the way in which the French 
and English tongues have been ransacked for centuries 
past, M, Hugo and ^Ir. Swinburne should have been 
able to introduce new rhymes by dozens, and not 
merely grotesque rhymes, which are easy to multiply, 
but rhymes which can be used in lofty poetry. M. 
Hugo’s prodigious wealth of vocabulary, manifest 
throughout his works in many ways, is in nothing 
more manifest than in thi& 

The question of metre is a much more complex one. 
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Some attempt at erplanation must be made, though 
the subject can only be treated here in the broadest 
and most elementary manner. Speaking generally, 
then, we know that among the Greeks and Bomons 
accent and quantity both existed, but the structure of 
classical Greek and Latin poetry was determined almost 
entirely by quantity, a certain number of long and 
short syllables, in one of certain arrangements, being 
needed to make up a veme. The poetry of modern 
Europe is for the most part formed on this model, with 
the substitution of accent for quantity ; that is to say, 
the definite arrangement of feet is retained, but accented 
syllables fill the places formerly occupied by long ones. 
In modem English poetry there is always a definite 
skeleton of metre, containing a definite number of 
accents, from which the lines may somewhat vary, but 
to which they always tend to recur. We can never 
be in doubt, for instance, as to whether an English 
poem is written in iambic or anapaestic rhythm, that is 
to say, whether the accent normally falls on every 
second or on every third syllable. A definite metrical 
structure, however, is not absolutely necessary to 
poetry. Its absence has been supplied, for example, 
by antithesis among the Hebrews, by alliteration among 
the early English. And the trmvlres of northern 
France, from whom, rather than from the more 
Latinised trorAadours of the south, French poetry 
mainly descends, seem to have gradually acquiesced in 
a still simpler scheme of poetical requirements. Many 
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of them thought it enough to divide their wfrds into 
rhyming lines containing an equal number of syllables, 
though not necessarily an equal number of accents. 
Perhaps this course was suggested to them by an 
unusual diflSculty which French accentuation presents 
to the poet. The tendency, common to all the 
Romance languages, to drop the syllables which suc- 
ceed the accented syllable has been carried to its 
extreme in France. For in the French tongue the 
accent always falls on the last syllable of a word 
except when that syllable has a mute e for its only 
vowel, when the accent falls on the syllable before it. 

This uniformity of accentuation makes any regular 
metre more difficult to manage, as (neglecting the mute 
e) a word must end wherever an accent iS wanted. It 
is jHjrhaps mainly from this cause that it has come to 
pass that in a line of French poetry (unless specially 
written for music) the thing which in English poetry is 
fixed — namely, the number of accents — is variable, 
and the thing which in English is variable — 
namely, the number of syllables — is fixed. There 
is no normal arrangement of feet to which a French 
alexandrine tends to recur. All that is necessary is 
that there should be an accent (and consequently 
the end of a word) in the sixth place, and again in the 
twelfth place, at the end of the line. It is therefore a 
mistake to try to read French alexandrines as if they 
were to be referred to an iambic type. The number of 
aoc^ted syllables in a French alexandrine varies, and 
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thfeir position varies also. Sometimes the line has no 
marked accents except in the sixth and twelfth places; 
sometimes it has a marked iambic character, sometimes 
an anapaestic character. Oftenest, perhaps, it is a loose 
arrangement of anapaests intervspersed with iambi. 
Take tliis couplet as an example — 


Sacha nt qu’il po rte en lui' des vengea'nces trop sA'res, 
Tout gonfl4' de poiso'n il atten'd les morsu'res.” 

The first of these lines begins in an iambic rhythm, and 
ends in an anapaestic rhythm. The second line is 
anapaestic throughout. 

It would take too much space to develop this 
tlieme. The important point to notice is the latitude 
wliich is thuS given to the poet. The structure of the 
verse neither much confines nor much assists him; 
wliatever metrical charm it is to have he must himself 
supply. And it is the great glory of M. Hugo that he 
has supplied this charm in such variety — ^has so far sur- 
passed the elder poets in the number and complexity of 
his metrical effects both in lyric, epic, and dramatic verse. 

There is indeed one point for which he is often 
praised, but in which his success is less complete than 
at first sight appears. He has taken great pains to 
avoid the che/villeSy or otiose adjectives, etc., introduced 
by the tragedians at the ends of lines in order to secure 
a rhyme. But the exigencies of rhyme have forced 
him often to introduce half a line or a whole line 
which looks as if it had a meaning of its own, but 
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proves on examination to be no better than a preten- 
tious chevUle, Let us take as an example the well- 
known couplet — 

** Ce si^le avait deux ans ; Rome rempla 9 ait Sparte, 

D4jk Napoleon per^ait sous Bonaparte.” 

Here the words " Rome remplaQait Sparte ” have a 
fam air of epigram. But when we discover that all 
they mean is that the extremely slight resemblance of 
Paris to Sparta in 1793 was succeeded by its still 
slighter resemblance to Rome in 1802, and that the 
word “ Sparte ” has been dragged in at any cost for the 
rhyme’s sake, we feel that a chevilh, like some other 
concessions to the intractable nature of things, is least 
offenlive when it asks for no admiration. 

On the other hand, M. Hugo’s use of enjambemeTU 
— the interlacing of one line with the next — ^which 
the tragedians avoid, and his habitual use of the rnot 
proprey or really descriptive word, instead of the insipid 
jiaraphrases once in fashion, are conspicuous instances 
of the skill with which he has extended the conven- 
tional limits of versification. And this extension was 
much needed in France. Few nations have had to 
contend with a language less poetically flexible, a 
syntax more infertile, a vocabulary more confined. 
And few nations have laid upon themselves laws of 
jHietical dignity so rigorous and arbitrary — ^laws im- 
posed not by rhythmical instinct, but by a tyrannical 
spirit of symmetry and pomp ; laws whose fulfilment 
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could bring little pleasure, while their infraction was 
punished with a bitterness of censure" such as in most 
countries is kept for moral faults alone. 

The changes adopted by M. Hugo, therefore, have 
been almost wholly advantageous. Where it was well 
to make the old rules more stringent, as in the case of 
rhymes, he has done so ; where it was well to relax 
them, as in the case of the enjamlement, he has relaxed 
them ; where a wholly new life and variety were 
needed — namely, in the rhythmical structure of tha, 
three main classes of poetry — he has infused that life. 
He has revived what was good in early French poetry, 
and has added new artifices of his own. And he has 
outlived the opposition to his innovations, and is now 
himself an accepted model of French versification. 

It must not be supposed that M. Hugo is the only 
modern French poet who has achieved results of this 
kind. The works of Lamartine and De Musset, for 
instance, contain examples of metrical charm which it 
would be hard to surpass. But M. Hugo covers more 
ground than they. His works form an unfailing 
repertory both of metrical and of rhetorical artifices; and 
it is not extravagant to say that he has shown a more 
complete command over the resources of the French 
language than any previous author. 

If we are asked to what rank among French poets 
M. Hugo is entitled by his possession of this unique 
power over the vehicle of poetry, we find it hard to 
reply. The analogy of Mr. Swinburne at once occurs. 
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Most persons who take this kind of virtuoso interest in 
language and nfetre will probably consider that Mr. 
Swinburne has shown a power of handling the English 
tongue which no other poet has ever surpassed. And, 
on the other hand, in M. Hugo, as well as in the 
English poet, there is something of that unreality 
which, as it has been well said, often makes it 
necessary for the reader of Mr. Swinburne’s most 
impassioned poems to contribute the sincerity of 
feeling himself. And if in M. Hugo there is some- 
times a greater weight and force — if Les Chdtiments is 
on the whole a stronger book than Songs lefore Sun- 
rise, yet there is surely nothing in M. Hugo to equal 
Mr. Swinburne’s highest flights — no elevation like that 
of the lines Super Flumina Bohylonis, which show us 
once more with what a glory of inspiration a great 
poet can praise a great hero. The poetical superiority 
of the English language to the French tells both ways 
in this comparison. On the one hand, the lack of 
richness, majesty, and glamour in the French tongue 
will sometimes seem to leave M. Hugo’s best poetical 
artifices naked, as it w'ere, before our eyes — will make 
us tliink in half-disgust that this, after all, is what 
poetry as poetry comes to. On the other hand, the 
very jejuneness of the language fits it for the produc- 
tion of a peculiar class of effects — effects of crystalline 
dearness and triumphant simplicity, which give us 
perhaps a more magical sense of art which has con- 
cealed its art than any English ver^cation can offer. 
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But I must content myself with indicating this parallel^ 
without attempting to adjudge a poetic rank which 
must depend so largely upon what it is with which the 
reader desires that poetry should supply him. 

That potency of imagination in M. Hugo to which 
I have already referred — his power of projecting him- 
self, as it were, into some strange and strong situation 
with all his ordinary intellectual resources still about 
him — is of course visible not only in his poems, but in 
his plays and romances. These, however, are so 
familiar to English readers, and have received such 
ample appreciation, that I do not propose to discuss 
them at length, especially since they seem to me to 
constitute rather the outworks than the central citadel 
of their author’s fame. For the imaginative realisation 
which is so admirable in certain crowning moments of 
these stories has hardly been extended to their general 
conduct or their inner consistency. And an historical 
novel can hardly be quite satisfactory unless it be, like 
Scott’s, the outcome of a life which has identified itself 
from childhood with the scene, and almost with the 
age, described. At the least it ought, like Bomolaf to 
be the flower which blossoms from a study as accurate 
and profound as would be needed for an independent 
history. In the picture in Les Misdrables of Paris early 
in this century, M. Hugo s art fulfils these conditions. 
But when he describes scenes or places more remote, 
he rapidly loses verisimilitude, tiU L Homme qui rit, 
the scene of which professes to be laid in Queen Anne’s 
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England, would have won more credence if it had been 
given out as an episode occurring in the island of 
Barataria. 

The interest, therefore, of these romances is in great 
measure independent of their historical framework, 
is the interest which we feel in seeing life treated by a 
man who can deal with emotion in large masses and 
move freely among great ideas. The literary artifices 
employed may be sometimes unworthy of high art. 
We may be often reminded of the crude touches by 
which Dickens, or certain authors much inferior to 
Dickens, produce their powerful general effects. But 
at any rate the effect is produced, and Esmeralda, 
Bishop Myriel, Fantine, Valjean, Gilliatt, Gavroche, 
have entered definitively into that gallery of strongly- 
realised characters whose substantive existence seems 
almost to be demonstrated by the “ permanent possibili- 
ties of sensation” which their names evoke in our hearts. 

M. Hugo’s dramas, again, exhibit his strong and his 
weak points in a concentrated form. His mastery 
over rh 3 rthm and rhyme, his wealth of declamation 
and epigram, are seen at tlieir best in Hemani and Lc 
Boi 8*amtiiu' ; and his instinct for all that is stirring, 
grandiose, and emphatic in human affairs, aids him in 
the presentation of scenic effects and the conduct of 
rapid action. The more must we regret to find that 
these striking dramas contain, one may almost say, no 
truth whatever ; neither truth to history nor truth to 
nature. It is not worth while to analyse the plot of 
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each play, A glance at Cromwell or Mari^ Tudor will 
be enough to show an English reader that M. Hugo 
can hardly have made any serious attempt to maintain 
historical probability. But the unreality of the per- 
j|>nages in themselves is still more disappointing, as 
being in such direct opposjtion to the precepts of M. 
Hugo’s own school Racine and Corneille create, for 
the most part, characters which are typical rather than 
individual. A few leading qualities are given, and the 
action of circumstances is made to illustrate these 
qualities in a simple and massive manner, with no 
attempt to place before us, as Shakespeare does, a 
living personage conceived from within, and presenting 
a personality in itself indefinable, but capable of holding 
together a complex web of mental and moral charac- 
teristics. But the Romanticists professed to imitate 
.Shakespeare rather than Racine in this respect; and 
the modern school of French drama has produced many 
realistic and many delicate sketches. M. Hugo claims 
more loudly tlian any one that it is thus that he 
understands drama ; but the very words in which he 
describes his way of going to work are enough to 
ex2)lain its coini)arative failure. 

“ Eh hicn ! qu’cst-ce que c’est que Lucrezia Borgia ? 
Prencz la ditrorniit<;^! morale la plus hidcuse, la j)lus rcpous- 
sante, la plus complete ; . . . et maintcnant inrlcz a toute 
cette difformitd* monile im sentiment jmr, le plus pur que 
la femme puisse «?!prouver, le sentiment matemel ; dans 
votre monstre mettez une mere ; et le monstre inUiressera ; 

VOL. II. K 
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et le monstre fera pleurer, et cette creature qui faisait peur 
fera piti6, et cette ime difforme deviendra presque belle 
k VOS yeux. Ainsi, la paternity sanctifiant la difformite 
physique, voil4 Le Boi s' amuse; la maternity purifiant la 
difformite morale, voile, Lucrhce Borgia^ 

This system of predetermined paradox, of embodied 
antithesis, is surely not likely to produce figures which 
will seem to live before us. Imagination is thrown 
away when it devotes itself to imagining what is so 
grotesquely impossible. How differently does a real 
knowledge of the human heart clothe* itself in fiction ! 
Take, for instance, the way in which the fraternal 
affection between Tom and Maggie Tulliver is treated 
in The Mill on the Floss; its half-animal growth, its 
dumb persistence, i(s misunderstandings and repulsions, 
and then its aiomentary self-revelation in the ecstasy 
of death. These primary emotions are not simply spells 
to conjure by, magical ingredients which we can throw 
into the caiddron of human passions and change it 
in a moment from blood-red to sky-blue. They are 
the simple impulses of comj^lex action ; they are life- 
long forces which modify the character as a partial 
access to light modiii(?s the growth of a tree. 

No doubt it is ditlicult to imply all this within the 
narrow limits and amid the thronging incidents of 
a play ; diflicult to paint an emotional history which 
shall be catastrophic without being discontinuous. M. 
Hugo's catastrophes are too apt to snap the thread of 
his story. Triboulet as a spiteful court fool is despi- 
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cable ; Triboulet as an injured father is almost sublime ; 
but there is little more connection between his speeches 
in the two characters than is involved in the appear- 
ance of the same name at their head. The want of 
any real conception of the interaction of human beings 
upon each other is felt throughout. The most potent 
genius cannot create other personalities wholly out of 
its own : the greatest like the least of us, if he would 
understand his fellows, needs laborious observation, 
patient analysis, and, above all, that power of sym- 
pathy which steals like daylight into the heart's hidden 
chambers in whose lock no key will turn. 

It is the w^ant of knowledge, the want of truth, 
wliich has left M. Hugo no " reincarnation of Shake- 
speare,” but only the most magnificent of melo- 
dramatists. 

The want of truth ! It is hardly credible how this 
moral defect, this reckless indifference to accuracy of 
assertion, has infected M. Hugo’s works. We could 
forgive an absence both of the historical and the 
scientific instinct, if our author at least took care to be 
correct in details. We could forgive carelessness in 
details if a true instinct for history or for science 
determined the general effect. But too often all is 
wrong together, and, worse still, this quagmire of 
falsity is surrounded with placards emphatically 
announcing that evCry inch of the ground is firm, 

I have neither the knowledge nor the space to go 
through the hundredth part of M. Hugo’s blunders. 
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Nihil tetigit quod rum cmfuderit. Engineers and 
physicists will explain the absurdity of the engineering 
and the physics which make up so large a part of Les 
TravailleurB de la Mer, Men familiar with the 
languages of Brittany and of Guernsey have shown 
how M. Hugo has transferred dozens of words from a 
Guernsey dictionary to put into the mouths of Breton 
peasants. Men who know the slang and the ruffians 
of Paris will bear witness to the gratuitous arrogance 
of his pretentions to this unsavoury lore, in which he 

is, as compared with Gaboriau or Zola, as a child to a 
professor. We can all judge of his etymology of the 
name of that famous Scotch headland,” The First of 
the Fourth.” We can all estimate the verisimilitude of 
tlie tale of the fortunes of tliat great peer, Lord Lin- 
lueus Clancharlie, a voluntary exile from his truly 
Britisli country-seats of Hell-kerters, Homble, and 
Gurndraith. Yet, if we are to take M. Hugo’s word for 

it, he knows more about every country in Europe than 
the natives tliemselves. II est bien entendu,” he says 
in a note to Jiug on which M. Planche’s sarcasm 
has fixed, “ II csi hicn enfendu que dans Buy Bias, 
comme dans tons les ouviuges prect5deiits de Tauteur, 
tons les di'*iails d’eruditiun sent scnipuleusement 
exacts.” Methinks M. Hugo doth protest too much. 
For in support of his assertion that he is intimately 
acquainted with the language, literature, and secret 
history of Spain, he deigns only to furnish us with an 
explanation of the word Ahmjarijnzgo, Almojarifazgo 1 
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One is tempted to embark upon a " key to all mytho- 
logies ” on tlie strength of a sound acquaintance with 
the etymology of Abracadabra. 

There is one subject — his own Notre-Dame — on 
which we might have trusted that M. Hugo would have 
been safe from attack. But when we come on a de- 
scription of this sanctuary as consisting of ‘‘deux 
tours de granit faites par Charlemagne ” our confidence 
vanishes with great suddenness. Tor it is certain that 
there is not an ounce of granite in the towers of Notre- 
Dame, and that Charlemagne had just as much to do 
with building them as Caligula. 

It is of course on the moral side that these inac- 
curacies are most important. There is no question 
as to M. Hugo's powers of acquisition, comprehension, 
memory. He might easily have become a real savant, 
a real historian, if lie had given to other subjects the 
same kind of attention which he has given to versifica- 
tion and grammar, if he had cared as much for what 
he said as for the style in which he said it. But here 
once more his self- adoration has interfered. It has 
taught him that he is mjpra scuntiam, that neither 
Nature nor History can jiossibly have any secrets 
hidden from him, that a royal road lias taken him to 
the very source and fount of things. And when he 
asserts that some preposterous misdescription of nature, 
some staring historical blunder, is absolutely correct, 
we must not think that he is wilfully trying to deceive 
us. We must remember how easy a man finds it to 
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forget that external facts have any existence independ- 
ent of his own mind ; how soon the philosopher’s ipse 
dixit becomes convincing to the philosopher himself. 

From the literary let us turn to the political side 
of M. Hugo’s career. And here especially we shall 
find him French of the French,” summing up in one 
life the conflicting tendencies of his time. 

The Frenchmen whose youth fell early in this cen- 
tury were born into ‘a moral chaos. They awoke, as 
it were, in a desecrated temple, with a shattered Dagon 
stretched across its floor. It was plain that Napoleon 
had ruined France, and yet there was no idol to set 
up in his stead. The Bourbons, brought back by 
strangers, seemed to symbolise only the humiliation of 
France — the loss even of that military glory which 
she had accepted as a substitute for the freedom and 
virtue which the llevolution had proclaimed so often, 
but had never enthroned. Aspiring youths W’ere hard 
put to it to create an ideal. It w as almost a chance 
whether they became Ultramontane and Koyalist, or 
dreamt of a far-olT republic, too often discounted at the 
barricades. But the mass of men throughout the first 
half of the century were slowly falling back into the 
Napoleonic illusion ; they had not virtue enough to 
save them from admiring what was without virtue, and 
thus from ultimately expiating their worship of ignoble 
glory by fellowship in ignoble ruin. Victor Hugo’s 
political attitude was determined mainly by personal 
sympathies. He was brought up by a Iloyalist mother, 
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and spent his early youth with the young Eonianticists, 
who were, for the most part, Eoyalist and Catholic. 
The Odes et Ballades and some later poems express fliis 
phase of his life. 

The death of his brother Eugene recalled his father 
from a kind of voluntary exile. The Comte Hugo had 
been a Bonapartist general, always in semi-disgrace for 
his republican opinions — the Baron de Pontmercy of 
Lcs MisirahleSy where Marius represents the author 
himself. From his father the young poet learnt Eepub- 
licanism, and added of his own motion a worship of 
the great conqueror whose character in some points 
resembled his own — “ Napoldon, soleil dont je suis le 
Memnon.” 

We need not condemn this change of front. Young 
men will often veer round rather abruptly on their first 
contact with actuiil life. For each set of views has a 
poetry of its own, which may attract the imagination 
of youth, but which is apt to appear unreal when con- 
fronted wdth this mixed world. And a reaction from 
ideals which we can no longer idealise is responsible 
for no small share of our working principles. 

It is more important to notice how superficial has 
been M. Hugo’s grasp, whether of the monarchical or 
of the republican conception of society. Charles the 
Tenth may not have been an inspiring person. But 
the relation between France and her kings, one of the 
most imposing themes in history, mights have suggested 
something better than the banality of the “Funeral 
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Ode ’’ in the Voix Intdrieures, And if the shallowness 
here be ascribed to immaturity, it must be replied that 
we find the same vague and empty rhetoric in M. 
Hugo's praises of the Republic. And yet there is no 
subject on which a political preacher in France needs 
to be more explicit. For under the name of Republic 
are included two forms of government as dissimilar as 
forms of government can be. A republic may be con- 
structed, like the American Republic, on individualistic 
principles, reducing the action of government to a 
minimum, and leaving every one undisturbed in the 
pursuit of private well-being. Or it may be con- 
structed on socialistic princiides, such as those which 
Fourier or Saint-Simon laid down, involving a profound 
reconstruction of society and a levelling of ranks and 
fortunes. A republic of the first ty})e may yet be 
permanently established in France. But its danger 
lies in its failure to satisfy the enthusiasts of any party. 
For it is the second type of Republic towards whicli 
the eager spirits of the great French towns seem in 
reality to tend. But this socialistic democracy has 
never yet been abl(‘ to manifest itself in a practicable 
form, or to avoid even such obvious roads to iniin as 
political economy can point out. Surely the preacher 
of the Republic in France should say which of these 
tyi^js or what modification of them he desires — should 
explain how far the United States answer to his ideal, 
or to what extent and with what safeguards he thinks 
his country pi-epared to accept a communistic scheme. 
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No real instruction on these points can be got from M. 
Hugo’s writings or speeches. Poets are not bound to 
be poKticians. But when a poet claims also to be a 
statesman and a prophet, he ought to give a reason for 
the faith that is in him ; he ought to show some sign 
of having loosened the political knots by reflection 
before he cuts them by epigram and imagery. If he 
merely boxes the rhetorical compass — if he merely 
gives us a scries of declamations on the glories of the 
Bourbons, of Napoleon, of the Republic which is to 
be — we cannot attach much value to his professed 
inspiration. 

It may be said that there is at least one social 
reform on which M. Hugo has dwelt consistently 
through aU his phases — the abolition of the punish- 
iiieiit of death. Like tlioso branches of mathematic*s 
which involve infinite quantities, any question con- 
cenied with liuinan life and death is a favourite lurk- 
ing-place of fallacies. We will speak here only of M. 
Hugo’s ground of objection, which lies in the cruelty of 
the punishment. So far as the cruelty consists in the 
I>ain of anticipation, that pain is divisible into two 
factors — regret at leaving a family unprovided for, and 
actual terror. The first factor, if felt at all, is felt 
equally by the convict who is going to the galleys for 
life. And the second factor we may surely neglect. 
If a man has left his neighbour’s family mourning, we 
need not be tender over a few days of selfish terror 
for himself. Then comes, according to M. Hugo, the 
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crowning cruelty of removing him from this world. 
We may reply that if we remove him from his home 
to a prison for life we are pretty sure that we are doing 
him an injury. But if, instead of this, we remove 
him from the earth altogether, we have no means of 
knowing whether we are doing him an injury or not. 
Surely there are plenty of other henevolent causes to 
be taken up which, if less susceptible of pathetic advo- 
cacy, are also less de]>endent on a turn of metaphysics. 

But in fact, during the years preceding the cov/p 
d'dtat, M. Hugo was increasingly in want of something 
to say. His style continued to iTn])rove ; his mastery 
over rhythm and rliyine grew more magical than ever. 
But each succeeding volume of verse — Les Voir. Inte- 
rictmfi, Lcs lUxyons ct les Omhrcs — was weaker than 
th(‘ last. It was supj)osed that lie had written him- 
self out. The Bevolution of 1848 did not bring him 
to the front. But in July 1851 he delivered in 
the Assembly an impassioneil speech against Louis - 
Najioleon, who, till his treasonable designs on the Be- 
public lH‘canie manifest, had been tlie poet’s intimate 
friend. After the coup (VHat and a few' days of futile 
counterplotting, which all the literary artitic(*s of the 
IlUtoirc (Vun Crime, can liardly make im]>ressive, M. 
Hugo made his esca]>e from France. From Jersey and 
Guernsey he despatclied tliat marvellous series of songs 
and satires which w'ere passed secretly from hand to 
liand in Baris, and read with tears and cries of rage 
during that national paralysis wliich ended in the 
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Second Empire. Les ChdtimeTds is perhaps M. Hugo's 
best work. Sarcasm, declamation, song, all his powers 
culminate and are concentrated there. Can anything 
be more melodious, simpler, more touching, than these 
last words of a dying exile ? — 

“ Un proscrit, lass6 de souffrir, 

Mourait ; calme, il fermait son livre ; 

Et je lui dis : ‘ Pourquoi mourir ? * 

II me r^pondit : ‘ Pourquoi vivro ? * 

Puis il reprit : ‘ Je me ddivre. 

Adieu ! je meurs. N^ron-Scapin 
Met aux fers la France fl6trie/ . . , 

— On ne pent pas vivre sans pain ; 

On ne pent pas non plus vivre sans la patrie. — 

“ • • • ‘ Je meurs de ne plus voir les champs 
Ou je regardais Faube naitre, 

De ne plus entendre les chants 
Que j’en ten dais de ma fenetrc. 

Mon ame est ou je ne puis etrc. 

Sous quatre planches de sapin, 

Enterrez-inoi dans la prairie/ 

— On ne peut pas vivre sans pain ; 

On ne peut pas non plus vivre sans la patrie. — ” 

Has sarcasm ever barbed itself with bittei'cr em- 
phasis than in the following song ? — 

“ Sa grandeur iJblouit Fhistoire. 

Quinze ans, il fut 
Le dieu qui trafnait la victoire 
Sur un affftt ; 
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L’Europe sous sa loi guerri^re 
Se d^battit. — 

Toi, son singe, marche demure, 

Petit, petit. 

“Napoleon dans la bataille, 

Grave et serein, 

Guidait k travera la mitraille 
L'aigle d’airain. 

II entra sur le pent d*Arcole, 

II en sortit — 

Void de Tor, viens, pille et vole, 

Petit, petit. 

“ Berlin, Vienne, ^,taient ses maitresses ; 
II les forfait, 

Lcste, et prenant les fortercsscs 
Par le corset ; * 

II triompha de cent bastilles 
Qii’il investit. — 

Void pour toi, voici des filles. 

Petit, petit 

II passait les monts et les plaines, 
Tenant en main 

La palnie, la foudre et les renes 
Du genre liumain ; 

11 etait ivre de sa gloire 
Qui retentit. — 

Void du sang, accours, viens boire, 
Petit, petit 

“ Quand il tomba, laebant le monde, 
L’immcnse mer 


[lIL 
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Ouvrit k sa chute profonde 
Le gouffre amer ; 

II 7 plongea, sinistre archange, 

Et s’engloutit, — 

Toi, tu te noiras dans la fange, 

Petit, petit.” 

Finally I tnust quote the song which seems to me 
the best of all, expressing as it does with a sound so 
ringing, with so passionate an intensity, that strange 
antithesis in the twy-natured ” French — tlieir capa- 
city at once for base materialism and for ecstatic 
ideality — the way in which the whole nation will 
seem suddenly to cast its slough as a serpent does, 
and to leap to life at a word. 

“ II est des jours abjects oh, sdduits par la joie 
Sans honneur, 

Les peuples au succhs se livrent, triste proie 
Du bonheur. 

“ Alors des nations que berce un fatal songe 
Dans leur lit, 

La vertu coule et tombe ainsi que d'une t'ponge 
L^eau jaillit 

“ Alors devant le mal, le vice, la folio, 

Les vivants 

Imitent les saluts du vil roscau qui plie 
Sous les vents. 

“ Alors festins et jeux ; rien de ce quo dit T^me 
Ne s'entend ; 

On boit, on mange, on cbante, on danse, on est infime 
Et content. 
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“ Le crime heureux, servi par d’immondes ministres, 
Sous les cieux 

Bit, et vous frissonnez, grands ossements sinistres 
Des aieux. 

“ On vit honteux, les yeux troubles, le pas oblique, 
H^bet6 ; 

Tout-li-coup un clairon jette aux vents : Bepublique ! 
Liberte 1 

“ Et le monde, ^veilU* par cette &pre fanfare, 

Est pareil 

Aux ivrognes de nuit qu’en se levant effare 
Lc soleil.” 

A v()lame could not paint more vividly than these 
raagniticent lines tliat chamcteristic shock and awaken- 
ing — that divine and iinrensonahle fire — which seems 
to run tlirough Paris in time of revolution like 
Kuinour through tlie Hellenic host in the crisis of 
victory. But wliore the song ends tlie story has too 
often ended. How^ often has some noble protest, 
some just and ariiUMl appeal, sounded along the streets 
and Boulevards like the angel’s trump, and has been 
followed by no Great Assize, no new and heavenly 
order, but by uncertain voices, angry eyes, confusion 
worse confounded, and the old round of fraud and 
t}Tanny begun anew ! 

It is guidance, not awakening, which France needs ; 
wisdom, not impulse ; a sincere self-condemnation for 
the sins of the past before she builds her castles in 
the future air. ♦ 
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Few persons will now be concerned to defend 
Napoleon the Tliird, that most inglorious representa- 
tive of glory. Thus far it is easy to sympathise with 
Les CMtiments and NapoUon le Petit. But we in 
England cannot consent to throw, as M. Hugo too 
often throws, the blame of the establishment of this 
base empire wholly on those who profited thereby. 
We must hold that every town, every village, every 
adult in France were sharers to some degree in the 
shame of such an overthrow at the hands of such men. 
Least of all can those be absolved who made the 
ignoble crimes. of the Second Empire possible by their 
adoration of the splendid crimes of the First. When 
‘‘ the Memnon of Napoleon ” complained that 

“ Ce volcur de nuifc allunia sa lantemo 
Au soleil d'Austerlitz,'* 

he should have asked liimaelf whether he had done 
well in helping to keep the sun of Austerlitz alight. 

This and much other fault might ])e found with 
the temper of M. Hugo’s exile. We miss tlie liigh 
self-forgetfulness, the resolute justice, of Mazzini 
banished and defamed. But the great fact remains. 
M. Hugo, in scorn of amnesties and invitations, lived 
out nineteen years of exile ; his voice did not fail nor 
his heart falter ; he stood on his rock in the free 
British seas like Elijah on Carmel, spokesman and 
champion of all those who had not bowed the knee to 
BaaL It*is this exile that has given dignity to his 
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life ; it is banishment from France that has made him 
one of her heroes. Perierat, nisi periisset 

And when at last that evil empire set in blood the 
exile’s triiiinph came. From Bnissels, on the eve of 
re-entering Paris, he wrote some of his most splendid 
verses — verses in which all that there is of ardent in 
his spirit, of majestic in his personality, seems to lift 
and carry us along with him as in a chariot of fire. 


“ Alors qu*on entendait ta fanfare de fete 
lietentir, 

0 Paris, je t’ai fui cnmine le noir proph^te 
Fuyait T} r. 

“ Qnand I’cmpire en Gomorrhe avait chang6 Lut^ce, 
Morne, atner, 

Je me sin’s ciivolt'? dans la grande tristcsse 
De la iner. 


“ TA, tragiqiui ; ^'coutant ta chanson, ton d^lirc, 
Bruits confus, 

J’opposais k ton luxe, k ton reve, k ton rire, 

Un refus. 

“ Mais aujourd’hui qu'arrive avec sa sombre foule 
Attila, 

Aujourd’hui <pic le mondc autour de toi sY^croule, 
Mo voila. 

“ Franco, otro sur ta claie k riicure oh Ton te trafne 
Aux chevcux, 

0 ma more, ot jwrter mon anneau de ta chaine, 
Je le veux ! 
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J’accours, puisqne gar toi la bombe et la mitraille 
Ont c)rach6. 

Tu me regarderas debout sur ta muraille, 

Ou couch4, 

“ Et peut-6tre, en ta terre oil brille Tesp^rance, 

Pur flambeau, 

Pour prix de mon exil, tu m’accorderas, France, 

Un tombeau.” 

M. Hugo’s career since his return to Paris need be 
but briefly recounted. He remained in Paris during 
the siege, and his poems served as a rallying-point of 
patriotism, hatred of the Prussians, and hope of re- 
venge. L* Annie Terrihle, it is tme, gives a most crude 
and violent expression to the heated feelings of the 
time. Its contrast with M. Renan’s writings of the 
same date shows all the diflerence between the patriot 
who is before all things a philosopher and the patriot 
who is before all things a rhetorician. Wliere the one 
seeks to prove how contrary to the true interests and 
instincts of Germany as a whole is the Prussian spirit 
of military conquest, the other out-hcrods Herod in 
his comparisons of the German Emperor to every 
pickpocket and cut-throat in history. Of course 
M. Hugo’s method of treatment was the more popular 
of the two. At the close of the siege the Parisians 
elected him second only to M. Louis Blanc on the 
long list of members for the Department of the Seine, 
February 8, 1871, He resigned his seat at Bordeaux 
on the 8 th of March because the Assembly would not 

VOL. IL L 
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listen to a speech from him in honour of CknibaldL 
The sudden death of his son on the 13 th of March 
sent him on family business to Brussels, where he 
remained during the Commune. While he was in 
Brussels the Belgian Government announced that it 
would not receive escaped Communists as political exiles. 
M. Hugo wrote to a newspaper to say that he would 
receive them in his house at Brussels. On this his 
windows were broken by a mob of young Belgians 
** flown with insolence and wine,” who raised the 
singular cry of A. has Lord Clancharlie ! ” but were 
unable to beat in the door, which the nursery-maid 
had wisely bolted. Expelled from Belgium, M. Hugo 
returned to Paris. He was made a Senator, and has 
spoken rey)eatedly in the Senate and elsewhere. 

Most of the measures which M. Hugo has during 
these yearn recommended — the rejection of the treaty 
of ])eace, the retention in the Assembly of the members 
for tlie ceded provinces, the recognition of the “right 
to labour,” with its accompanying “State workshops,” 
and the issue of l)ank-notes bearing interest, hUkts (U 
Imnqne h revenu — have been such as to inspire in 
English politicians little confidence in his judgment. 
But, in truth, his work during tliis critical period has 
lain less in the advocacy of any particular measures 
than in the delivery of stirring and highly- wrought 
discourses on the text that Paris is supreme; Paris 
is holy ; Paris is the capital of the world, and includes 
within herself the progress and the hopes of man. 
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Outside France we need hardly discuss the truth of 
these propositions ; a more practical question is whether 
in France’s deep depression it might possibly have 
been wise to proclaim them — whether,, in Plato’s 
words, it can ever be well for a public man to play 
the part of the confectioner rather than of the physician. 
On this delicate point a French and an Englisli critic 
will be apt to differ ; but both must admire the extra- 
ordinary vigour of style and thought, the contagious 
enthusiasm and ardour of spirit, which enable this 
" old man eloquent to lead at will “ that fierce de- 
mocracy ” in any direction except into the secrets of 
their own bosoms and tlie sins of their own past. 

“ French of the French ! ” Our sober English 
maxims fail us when we would take counsel for a 
nation which can unite so much that we think despi- 
cable with so much that all must think great, which 
can keep her hope high through ruin, through chaos, 
and through shame, and which, when she least is 
leading the nations, will never quit her claim to the 
primacy of the world. Let us say with M. Eenan 
that when a nation brings forth a Universal Idea it is 
at the cost of much shattering of her own frame, much 
exhaustion of her separate life; that it was by cen- 
turies of national humiliation that Greece expiated 
her creation of science and of art, and Italy her 
foundation of the Empire and the Papacy, and Germany 
her assertion of the freedom of the thought of man ; 
and that the French Revolution, though a lesser thing 
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than these, was great ; and therefore that till the echo 
of the thunderpeals which announced that birth has 
died away, we shall see the strongest sons of France 
still staggering blindly beneath “ the too vast orb of 
her fate.” 


III. 

Turning from M. Hugo^s political career to such 
of his personal emotions as he has chosen to reveal to 
us in his i^ocms, we shall find the same rich and puis- 
sant nature shut in by the same moral barriers which 
we have already defined. He who cannot willingly 
take any but a central place may have friendships 
and loves in plenty, but there will be a point where 
all these will cease. The self-worshipper may not enter 
the shrine of another soul. He can never know an in- 
timate and absolute comradeship, a second conscience 
in the heart of a friend. Still less can he experience 
that rarest joy of a man and a woman's love, when the 
man feels with a proud triumph her stainless spirit 
outsoar his own, and bear him with her to a paradise 
which she both creates and reveals. These things, to 
such as have known them, are the very substance and 
delight of life. Yet much remains. All that is bene- 
volent, protective, paternal — compassion for the poor 
and the sufTering, loving joy in childhood and infancy, 
loving remembrance of the dead — all tliis a man may 
feel without compromising the dignity of the idol 
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seated in his breast. And all this — ^pressed down, as 
it were, and running over — is to be found in M. 
Hugo's works. It is with him as we often see it 
with very vain but kindly people, .who pour themselves 
with a prodigality of warm-heartedness into those 
affections where no equality can be claimed or desired. 
Valjean the convict, Gilliatt the fisherman, Gavroche 
the gamin de Paris, divide the honours of his romances. 
And the poems to his baby grandchildren are the true 
crown and glory of his age. 

His amatory poems have not carried the world with 
them. More tact, perhaps, than he has deigned to 
use is necessary if we would touch on our own suc- 
cesses. He has naturally wished to descant on the 
being (or beings) who watch with mute devotion the 
thinker’s brow, or kindle into rapture at the occasional 
largess of his smile. But he has forgotten that the 
lieart of the male reader, unless it be skilfully sur- 
prised, is apt to be hardened by an obscure instinct 
which tells him that there is something almost shock- 
ing in the notion of a woman's adoring any man but 
himself. The truth is that the pleasures of love, like 
aU pleasures, require a certain element of self-sup- 
pression before they can be made typical in art ; the 
want which separates patronage and desire from chivaliy 
and passion is more easily felt than described ; nor can 
we make the lover's fortunes our own till his love has 
dethroned him from his own heart. 

And yet perhaps this is to moralise overmuch. Some 
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love-poems there must be in whi(?Ii these serious con- 
siderations find no place — some careless bird-songs 
of an emotion which existed before morality had its 
birtL 

“ Si tu veux, faisons un r^ve, 

Montons sur deux palefrois ; 

Tu m’emmfenes, je t^enl^ve. 

Uoiseau chante dans les bois. 

“ Je suis ton maitre et ta proie ; 

Partons, c’est la fin du jour ; 

Mon cheval sera la joie. 

Ton cheval sera Tamour. 

** Nous ferons toucher leurs tetes ; 

Les voyages sont aises ; 

Nous donnerons h ces b^tes 
Une avoine de baisers. 

“ Allons-nous-en par la terre, 

Sur nos deux chevaux charmants, 

Dans I’azur, dans le myst^re, 

Dans les ^blouissements ! 

“ Tu seras dame et moi comte ; 

Viens, mon coeur s'dpanouit, 

Yiens, nous conterons ce conte 
Aux ^toiles de la nuit.” 

These exquisite stanzas from JSviradnus may fairly be 
» compared with Mr, Swinburne’s If you were ApriVs 
‘ lady, a^d I were lord in May, in the sense which they 
give of all the dash of playful adventure, the amorous 
eagerness of a flying and irresponsible joy. 

The love of Marius for Cosette in Les Misircthles 
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attempts a higher flight, and reflects the poet's most 
fervent days. And here there is much that is pas- 
sionate and sweet But there is, too, a strong element 
of selfishness in the lovers' conduct towards every one 
but each other. And the attempted delineation of 
delicate innocence suggests the effort of an imperfect 
memory. Le pur et s^raphique Marius,” we are told, 
efit plutot capable de monter chez une fille pub- 
liqiie que de soulever la robe de Cosette k la hauteur 
de la cheville.” A sentence like this somehow fails to 
convey the impression of seraphic purity. We need 
not dwell on this topic. But I must allude to one 
scene in H Homme qui rU which Mr. Swinburne has / 
highly praised. This is the scene where Josiane offers 
herself to the distorted and outcast Gwynplaine. 
Surely to admire tliis scene is to confound monstrosity 
with power. It is no new idea that a woman may 
have vile impulses and yet dally on the verge of vice ; 
it is not hard to draw a staring picture of this unlovely 
self-restraint. Nor is Josiane's morbid desire for utter 
debasement in any degree novel ; the sixth satire of 
Juvenal would furnish forth a hundred Josianes. But 
in the sixth satire of Juvenal the words which describe 
vicious instincts are written, as it were, with a brand 
on the offender’s flesh. In L Homme qui rU the in- 
decency is decked out with rhetoric, and presented to 
us as a psychological revelation. Surely MM: Gautier, 
Feydeau, and Zola might be left to supply us with 
such revelations as this. 
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Connected perhaps with this defect is another form 
of want of sensibility even more repugnant to a healthy 
mind. We mean the taste which delights in dwell- 
ing not only on physical ugliness, but on physical 
horrors, which, without any wish to be cruel, pleases 
itself in realising the details of torture^ filth, and cor- 
ruption. M. Hugo’s readers are not always safe from 
outrage of this kind. He has written, for instance, a 
poem called Ze Crapaud, which I regret having read, 
and must decline to transcribe. Suffice it to say that 
it describes minutely ceitain acts of hideous cruelty 
perpetrated on a toad by the young Victor and his 
schoolboy friends — described as ‘‘blonds, cliarmants,” 
“ Taube dans les yeux,” “ le printemps sur la joue,” and 
so forth. Before comparing a French boy’s behaviour 
with that of an Etonian or a Wykehamist, we ought 
to make allowance for the system of French education, 
which is said to foster a certain unmanliness for which 
tlie boy himself is hardly to blame. But such excuses 
can Svail little here. The sport of these children 
“ with the morning in their eyes" consisted in a kind of 
loathsomeness of cruelty for which an English National 
School boy would have been kicked. And half a cen- 
tury afterwards the great poet puts this shameful story 
into a poem in order to point a copy-book moral to 
the effect that beasts are sometimes kinder than men ! 
We need not be sentimentid with regard either to pain 
or to death. Many reasons may make it desirable to 
inflict or to suffer either. But whin 'we find a man 
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who can derive a literary pleasiire from enlarging 
effectively upon the details of torture, then, however 
philanthropic hia general aims may be, we cannot 
pardon him ; we must assert that his mind is tainted 
with a disease more hateful than obscenity itself. 

Let us turn rapidly from these terrors to the poems 
which treat of the loveliness and mystery of childhood. 
Here M. Hugo is always at his best. Never does the 
exile’s regret appear so noble as when he laments 
above all things that he is exiled from his daughter’s 
tomb ; never is the gray head so venerable as when it 
bends over the cradle or the memory of a child. 

“ 0 Jeanne ! Georges I voix dont j’ai le coeur saisi 1 
Si les astres chantaient ils b^gaieraient ainsL 
Leur front toum6 vers nous nous 6claire ct nous dora 
Oh ! d’oh venez-vous done, inconnus qu’on adore ? 
Jeanne a I’air dtonne ; George a les yeux hardis. 

11s tr^buchent, encore ivres du paradis.” 

I would gladly linger on these charming poems. But 
they have been praised already more eloquently than 
I could praise them. I will not attempt'* to vie with 
the force and abundance of Mr. Swinburne’s style. 
But Mrhile I would refer the reader to tliese glowing 
and generous criticisms I must in fairness add gome 
words of caution. The limits within which M. Hugo 
can preserve truth and pathos are somewhat narrow. 
While he talks only about children he can bring tears 
into our eyes. But the least allusion to himself or to 
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Qod is immediately disastrous. In the elegiac poems, 
for instance, the picture of the Tanished child is grace 
Itself : — 

“ Elle 4tait pMe et pourtant rose, 

Petite avec de grands cheveux ; 
ipie disait souvent : Je n’ose, 

Et ne disait jamais : Je veux.” 

But when the mourner attempts a higher strain the 
old unreality recurs. It would need all the simplicity 
of the saints to keep us in sympathy with an address 
to God couched in terms like these : — 

** Je sais qup vous avez bien autre chose k faire 
Que de nous plaindre tous, 

Et qu’un enfant qui meurt, d6sespoir de sa mfere, 

Ne vous fait rien, k vous ! ** 

Nor can we think it dignified for a man thus to urge 
his owij merits on the Almighty : — 

“ Consid^rcz encor que j’avais, d^s Taurore, 

Travaill^, corabattu, pens6, marchA lutt6, 

Expliquant la nature k Fhomme qui Tignorc, 
l^clairant toute chose avec votre clart4 ; 

^ Que j ’avals, affrontant la haine et la col^re, 

Fait ma t4che ici-bas, 

Que je ne pouvais pas m’attendre k ce salaire,” etc, etc. 

There is something which provokes a smile in the 
notion of M. Hugo’s demanding special consideration 
from the Author of Nature on account of the very 
ori^al explanations which he has given from time to 
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ments in this line been all that he imagines them, can 
we sympathise with a man whose mind in this hour 
of deepest bereavement reverts irresistibly to his own 
merits ; whose first feeling is that he is not as other 
men are, and ought not to suffer as they Is not this 
a strange contradiction to the noble idea which lies at 
the root of Christianity — that he alone can become 
representative of humanity who has borne to the utter- 
most the sorrows of men ? 

The same defect of the higher instincts appears 
strikingly in the poem in memory of Charles Vac- 
querie, the husband of M. Hugo^s daughter, who com- 
mitted suicide after vainly attempting to rescue his 
drowning wife. 

This young man left behind him a naother " p&le et 
perdant la raison,” and, we may suppose, tlie ordinary 
duties and responsibilities of life. M. Hugo, however, 
considers no explanation necessary ; he treats the 
deliberate suicide of sane persons imder the pain of 
bereavement as an act which deserves unqualified 
praise, and has adopted it as the crowning gloiy of 
more than one of his imaginary heroes. ^ 

“ Oh ! s’immoler, sortir avec Tange qui sort, 

Suivre ce qu’on aima dans Thorreur de la mort, 

Dans le s^pulcre ou sur les clqies, 

Donner ses jours, son sang et ses illusions ! 

Jdsus baise en pleurant ces saintes actions 
Avec les l^vres de ses plaies.” 
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An easy heroism I To yield to the first impulse of 
anguish, to enter with Eurydice among the shades, to 
follow from a world grown desolate some beloved and 
incomparable soul! Jesus, and that code of cour- 
ageous virtue which the name of Jesus represents, 
teach us a different lesson. They teach us that the 
way to reunion with the best and dearest lies not 
through defection and despair, but through work and 
hope, and that those alone can expect the reward of 
great hearts who have borne with constancy all that 
great hearts can bear. letter that our griefs 

shovld not spread far^ 


IV. 

Before we close our survey of this puissant and 
many-^fted nature it is natural to ask ourselves 
whether we can discern any guiding conception which 
lias regulated the exercise of all these powers — any 
individual and consistent view of the sum of things 
which reveals itself from time to time amid these 
labyrinths of song. Certain principles we can plainly 
discern, a belief in France, a telief in democracy, a 
true sympathy with the weak, the outcast, the oppressed. 
To some of us the exaggeration of his patriotism may 
seem to fit it rather for boys thou men. To some of 
us an admiration for republics as such may seem rather 
fanciful than' sublime, unless it be, as in Mazzini, 
simply the form in which a profound craving for public 
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virtue finds, from historical causes, its readiest channel. 
But at any rate these are living watchwords : France, the 
Eepublic, Childhood, the Oppi:essed — these are worthy 
themes for a great poet to sing. And here we would 
stop, but that it is plain that these are not all that he has 
aimed at singing. He claims to speak to us not only 
as a Frenchman and a philanthropist, but as a preacher 
and a seer. Vision, revelation, mission, apostolate — 
words like these are ever bn his lips. He would have 
us believe that he has g^zed deeply into the Infinite, 
that he has heard the words which issue from the 
‘‘Mouth of Shade.” As confidently as any “God- 
intoxicated ” mystic, he invokes as his authority and 
inspiration the Eternal Name. 

Is there any reality in all this ? Is there any har- 
monising truth about the universe, any illuminating 
conception of the Divine, which this great poet has. 
received, and has been sent to teach us ? With real, 
with deep regret I answer that I believe that there is 
mL Eeluctantly I say that long study of his works 
has revealed only a wild and whirling chaos — a cloud- 
land which reflects no figure grander than the poet’s 
own. 

Friends of M. Hugo’s have indeed affirmed that he 
has given us the clue to his inner meaning— that he 
has in many ways indicated that the central point of 
his 'system, his true kernel of belief, is tjiat religion 
within religions which we associate with the name of 
Pythagoras, whicli reappears under different semblances 
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some mysterious reyelation has unpressed with special 
force on this poet’s mind. .But I cannot say that 
these .visidos of his seem to me to bring us any light, 
or that his mystical and transmigrational poems (froni 
Ce qw iai la howhe d!Omjtm to Ze PoSm du Jardin 
^ Plantes) are written with a tmer accent of convie* 
tion thad a thou^nd other pe^ embodying a hundred 
other faitba For all faiths . are there. Theism, pan- 
theism, atheism, every mood ftom’a ^owii^ optimism 
to a cynical despair — all these appasr in turn and are 
used alike as the vehicle of tha accustomed rhetoric, 
the old self-praise. Even when words are put into 
God's own mouth we cannot he^ feeling that no alias, 
is more transparent than M. Hugo's Qod. .. ' 

How deep an irreverence is here 1 We ate 
by the JHeti des Bonnes Gfens of B4tanger,,d|ttf'’iXsi( 
dewnt gui Von dindine le verrs en moia, Vulgar 
patron of ignoble pleasures. But at least:i^6r0d like 
B^rwger’s is hardly meant to be tahin serionsly; he 
is .‘JIhe offspring of an imagination bound and tooted 
in this world and amid the shows things. M. Hugo 
has profaned a liigher ligbt—has driven astray a 
cluuriot which might, in l%to’a Jirardb, hav^ foll(^^ 
with the company of gods spoes the jpmlt of hea^ 
He has sought hist his own {^oiy,andi1he g^d^of the 
Invisible has been hid from his ^es. And thits it 
1^ come to pass that in this age of &ith’s formation 
and of ffuth’s decay, wliich ^«ls above all thmgs its 
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need of tiie sfaicere expression of all sliades pf lessoned 
Mief and unbelief, of hi^itfelt confidence or despair 
— in this age, wh^ a haimdny as yet'.unkno^ ft 
shaping itself, as it were, hndihi; from the pry;' abd 
shock of souls, this great singw’s strain has itd part in 
attuning choir ; his voice ^that fain had fiUad- ib* 
dies out into the void., . , ■ , 

1 jbi^t doo^ ifte length t&is essay ivith 

sages illnetnti:^^ my ntear^' here. 1 wfil quote i 
om alone, a pwbage in whidi'fhe Alnd^ty does not 
esoq^ the frtifyT'j^h hefa&s every one trhose- napm 
M. Hugo m6ii|pl>iu^1he iate of being employed ae.'av 
foil and contri^ to.^ greatness and goodness df M. 
Hugo. , .V,., ■ : ", 

To undiffij^dsand the lin« in ipiestion a few words ' 
,, of introductabn are required. ; 

Most men who thi|ik at ..aS,, whatever them creed 
. thay be, Iw^ at cbie tipi^iai^aaother faced tbe terrible 
poiiibila^^^ there is no hope— that there 

ate no ^p^^ho prefer the just man to the unjust” 
— Aat and aspirationi do but mock ns with' , 

evv^B&x^hla dedie. . iind the poets who have -■ 

, been tbe.yoioeB ef j^rpnani^ have gived utterance to 
‘tids dark fiwr llsny «■ |aBi^ which has «unk 
into hiniaa'’'^tt ts the storn tealism of 

’ AdbilleB amnag t]to^ihg||p||Pll^ the visioiiary de> * 
spair of the end — ^from the bitterness of 

the Hebrew pteadier ^own io the melodioqa cqm^ain> 
ings of “ the idle Ifinger of an empty day.” Often, 
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indeed, we measure the elevation of the poet or of the 
race to which he sings by noting the nature of thS 
ihgret on which he chiefly dwells — whether it be, as 
often with the Greeks, mainly for the loss of our own 
joy in life and sunlight, or, as in the sadder Psalms, 
resentment at the outrage of Death against Justice, or 
the still nobler agony of the thought that the claim of 
Love to its own continuance shall be made in vain. 

By what indeed are we to judge a man if not by 
the way in which he meets this problem ? Be his 
speculative conclusions what they may, if there be any 
unselfishness in him, if any heroism, if any holiness, he 
will show them in the face of these extreme possibili- 
ties, this one hope worth hoping, this only formidable 
fear. 

In one of the last poems of L*A7in6e Teri^iUe M. 
Hugo paints at great length and with startling rhetoric 
the possibility that God may at last be found to have 
deceived us all along — that ‘‘ the moral cosmos may be 
reduced to a chaos,** and man, the sport of destiny, 
expire in a ruined universe. What, then, is the central 
jK)int of this poem ? what. is the idea which stands out 
for our strength or solace from this profusion of rhetoric 
and metaphor ? It is — I blush with shame for M. 
Hugo in vTiting it down — it is that M. Hugo himself 
may be relied upon to chose and catch the recalcitrant 
Deity, like a wolf in the forest, and to overawe Him 
by the majesty of his personal appearance and the 
eloquence of his rebuke ; — 
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“ Jlrais, je le verrais, et je le saisiiais 
Dans les cieux, comme on prend un loup dans les fordts, 
£t terrible, indign^, calme, extraordinaire, 

Je le d^noncerais k son propre tonnerre/' 


M, Hugo, forsooth, would be teirible I M. Hugo 
would be calm I M. Hugo would be extraordinary I 
It seems likely that at the crack of doom even M. 
Hugo might see something more terrible and extra- 
ordinary than himself. 

Can the force of egoism farther go ? Can we accept 
as a teacher or a prophet a man who sees on the whole 
vault of heaven only the Brocken-spectre of his own 
soul? Must not all our admiration for this man’s 
talents enclose within itself an ineffaceable core of 
contempt ? 

Or rather let us say that this, like all contempt, 
must ultimately resolve itself into a profound compas- 
sion. Must we not pity the man, however great his 
genius or his fame, who has not found in this^or the 
other world one love or one worship which could teach 
him to forget himself ? Let him call his works moun- 
tains, himself a Titan, if he will : the Titans with their 
heaped-up mountains could never scale the sky. 

But we will not accept his metaphor. We will not 
part from him except with a comparison which has in 
it at once less of arrogance and more of hope. For 
when we ponder on that keen but troubled vision, that 
soaring but self-captive spirit, we recur to Plato’s 
charioteer, who has indeed in times foregone driven 
VOL. IL M 
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upwards to feast and festival with the blessed gods — 
who has looked, indeed, for a moment on very Justice, 
very Beauty, very Truth, but in the midst of the thunder 
of rebellious horses and a storm and confusion of the 
soul, — till he crashes downwards to the earth, and feeds 
upon the semblances of things, and half forgets and 
half remembers what that true world has shown. For 
him, in Plato’s myth, there yet is a glorious hope; 
there remains for him some needful draught of self- 
forgetfulness, some purifying passage beneath the earth ; 
and then again he may look with the gods on Truth, 
and stand with firmer footsteps upon the heavenly 
way. 



EENEST EENAN. 

I. 

ZeO irdrep, dXXd <ri> /tvaat inr' ijipos vtas *Axaiwi^, 
llolrjffov 5’ aXdprfv, 6ds 5’ 6i/>$aXp,oi(nv IBictdax^ 

'El' bk <pd€i Kal UtKeffffoVt iirel vij rot eifadeu oihun. 

The little town of St. Eenan in Cornwall, and various 
springs and waters in other Celtic regions, preserve for 
us the memory of an anomalous and a formidable saint 
Ronan or Eenan, indeed, seems properly to have been 
one of those autochthonous divinities, connected with 
earth and the elements, who preceded almost everywhere 
the advent of more exalted gods. He received, how- 
ever, after some hesitation, into the Christian Pantheon, 
and became the eponymous saint of a Celtic clan. This 
clan of Renan migrated from Cardiganshire to Ledano 
on the Trieux in Brittany, about the year 480, and 
have ever since lived in honourable poverty, engaged 
in tilling the ground and fishing on the Breton coast ; 
one of the families who there form an unexhausted 
i-epositoiy of the pieties and loyalties of the past 
From this simple and virtuous stock, in this atmo* 
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sphere of old-world calm, Ernest Benan was bom sixty 
years ago. In a charming series of autobiographical 
papers he has sketched his own early years ; his child- 
hood surrounded by legends of the saints and of the 
sea ; his schooling received from the pious priests of 
Tr^guier; and then his sudden transference, in 1836, 
as the most promising boy of his district, to the Petit 
S4minaire Saint Nicolas du Chardonnet at Paris, where 
for three years he was one of M. Dupanloup's most 
eager pupils. Thence he was sent for four years to 
Issy, the country establishment of the S^minaire Saint- 
Sulpice, to receive his final preparation for the priest- 
hood. For to that life he had always aspired, and had 
he been left beneath the shadow of his Breton cathe- 
dral he might have become a learned and not an 
unorthodox priest. But now his education had gone 
too far; sqjouni in Paris, even in a seminary, had 
awakened his critical and scientific interests, and he 
began to feel that such a career was impossible to him . 
He left it with hesitation and much self-questioning, 
but without bitterness and without subsequent regrets. 
Much pain naturally followed on this dismption of 
life-long aflections and ties. There were material 
hardships, too, but his sister's devoted care solaced and 
supported him till he had made friends of his own 
and reached an mde|)endent position. His attainment, 
in 1847, of the Volney Prize for a treatise on the 
Semitic languages, afterwards developed into a general 
history, may be taken as the first step in a long career of 
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successful literary and scientific labour. To one episode 
in that career — his professorship of Hebrew at the 
College de France — we shall have to recur again ; but 
with this exception we may confine our attention to his 
published works alone; always the most satisfactory 
course in the case of a yet living man whose writings, 
and not his actions, have made him a public character. 

The subjects of these works are so various, and 
they indicate so far-reaching a study of the develop- 
ment of the human mind, that some brief sketch of 
their scope is essential if we would understand on how 
wide an induction the views of this great historical 
critic are based. It is in the garden of Eden that M. 
Kenan makes his first appearance on the field of his- 
tory, and his localisation of that cradle of the Semitic, — 
perhaps also of the Aryan race, — in the Beloortag, near 
the plateau of Pamir, at the junction of the Beloortag 
with the Himalayas, forms one of the most interesting 
discussions in his history of the Semitic languages.^ 
It is at this point in the world’s career that he is 
inclined to place the beginning of articulate speech ; 
and his treatise on the origin of language* embodies 
a theory of great ingenuity, but which, however, our 
increasing knowledge of primitive man is daily render- 
ing less plausible. From the great delicacy and com* 
plexity of some of the oldest idioms which have 
reached us, and from the fact that the history of 


^ HiMoirt OiniraU des Languca SimUiquu, 
’ De tOrigine du Langage, 
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language, almost everywhere that we can trace it, is 
a history of simplification and dissolution, M. Eenan 
argues that language appeared at once in a highly- 
oiganised state, as the suddenly projected image of the 
mental operations of families of mankind far removed 
from barbarism. Comparative philology has entered 
on a different phase since this treatise appeared, and 
should it ever be re-written its author will have to take 
into account many further observations on the pheno- 
mena of savage speech, many new conceptions as to 
the development of the mind of primitive man. From 
these prehistoric questions we pass on to the great 
settled civilisations, Cushite, Chamite, or Turanian, of 
the early world. On China, ^ Nineveh,^ Egypt,® M. 
Henan has published admirable essays, but essays 
which show power of generalisation rather than any 
specijilised acquirement. A brilliaut paper on Berber 
Society,^ and some pages on the Soudan,® come under 
the same category. At Babylon he enters the field as 
an independent investigator. His tractate “ On the 
Book of Nabathaean agriculture” (which survives for 
us in an Arabic form), is held to have disposed of 
Professor Chwolson’s theory that a literary civilisiitiou 
existed at Babylon 3000 years before our era. 

Coming now to the Semitic stem we find the traces 
of M. Renan's labours on every meml>er of this group 


' L' Instruction Puhlique tn Chine, - La D^ouverU de Xinive. 
^ LAncienne ** La SociiU BerUre, 
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of languages. His G<mpara;ti/oe History — a standard 
work — ^has been already referred to. The Phoenicians 
are his especial province. His work on the mission to 
Phoenicia/ a government expedition of archaeological 
survey in which he took part in 1860 , is recognised as 
the highest authority on that ancient people ; and he 
has completed^ the Phoenician department of the great 
collection of Semitic inscriptions.^ On the Arabs he 
has written much which carries great weight. His 
exhaustive monograph on Averroes® is a complete guide 
to one of the most complex byways of philosophical 
iiistory. His essay on Mahomet/ and his articles on 
Hariri, Ma^oudi, Ibn-Batoutah,® compress into a short 
compass the very spirit of Arab literature and life. It 
is, however, on the history and literature of the Jews 
that he has expended most time and thought. With- 
out dwelling on minor performances, in the Jonrml de 
la SocUtd Asiatiqm and elsewhere, we may notice first 
his translations of Job® and of Solomon's Song,^ as 
admittedly equal to any Grerman work for thoroughness 
and accuracy, while showing in their style and in the 
introductions prefixed to them a literary grace and in- 
sight which are M. Renan's own. The preface to the 
Book of Job, in particular, may well lead us to look 
forward with a pecxiliar interest to that History of the 
Jewish People by which it is understood that M. Renan 

' Mission de Fh&nicie,. ’•* Corpm Inscriptionum Semiiicarvm,, 

* Jverroes et VAverroiswe. * In the Etudes dTHistoire Eeligieuse^ 

® In the UiUmges (THistoire et de Voyages. 

• Le Livre de Job, et/*. ^ Xe GanHque des Cantijum, et/;. 
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purposes to complete his account of the origins from 
which Christianity sprang. In the meantime it is with 
the birth of Christ that his systematic treatment of 
Jewish history and literature begins. The Vie de J6sm, 
which forms the first volume of the Origines du Cftns- 
tianisme, owes both to its merits and its defects a 
celebrity which has tended to cast into the background 
other works of its author, which possess at least equal 
value. The Vie de JSsm has been followed by Zes 
Apdtres, Saint Pavl, VAntechrist, lee EvangUee, Hhgliee 
Chritimne, and the series has now been concluded by 
Marc Aurlle^ which last volume leaves the Christian 
Church an established power in the full light of day. 

M. Renan's labours, however, have not been con- 
fined to the Semitic race. Turning to the Aryan stock 
we find to begin with an essay on the Primitive 
Grammar of India, and for the Persian branch, an 
article on the Schahnameh.^ On the Greco-Roman 
branch of the family he has written much of interest, 
though not often in a separate form. Essays on the 
Greek grammarians, on the philology of the ancients, 
on the Secret History of Procopius, indicate unlooked- 
for stores of learning held in reserve. The volumes on 
the Origin of Christianity deal with the history of the 
earlier Empire with a vividness and mastery unequalled 
by any other historian of that age. In Marcus 
Aurelius, especially, he has found a hero on whom he 
can dwell with all the eloquence of complete sympathy. 

^ In the UiUmgei dtSidoirt et d$ Vcyages, 
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Descending now to the Latin nations of modem times, 
we find an interesting essay on Mussulman Spain, and 
two on the Eevolutions of Italy, and Dom Luigi Tosti,^ 
the second of which will be recognised as a master- 
piece by all who are familiar with the great story of 
Italy’s resurrection, French history may conduct us 
from the Latin to the Celtic branch of the Aryan 
stock. And here, too, M. Henan fills a leading place. 
He has been an important collaborator in the great 
Benedictine history of French literature, which, begun 
a century and a half ago, is still far from completion. 
In conjunction with M. Victor le Clerc, he supplied 
the history of the fourteenth century, taking the pro- 
gress of the fine arts as his especial department His 
liistory of Gothic architecture is full of learning and 
originality, though suggesting (were this a fitting 
occasion) many topics of aesthetic controversy. Minor 
essays on the cause of the decline of mediaeval art, on 
the sources of the French tongue, on the farce of Patelin, 
etc., indicate how completely he has made this period 
his own. The numerous essays on Frenchmen of Inore 
modem date, Thierry, de Sacy, Cousin, Lamennais, 
B^ranger, Villemain, belong rather to literature or to 
pliilosophy than to history proper. To conclude, then, 
with the Celtic stock, to which M. Benan himself 
belongs. Nothing that he has written is better than 
liis essay on the poetry of the Celtic races,* a model of 


> In EssatM de Morale et de Critique^ 
^ In the same volume. 
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that kind of composition, erudite without ostentation, 
and attractive in the highest degree without loss of 
dignity or of precision. 

I will not extend the list farther. It will be 
obvious that M. Renan has not spared his pains ; that 
his opinions are not founded on a narrow historical in- 
duction, on a one-sided acquaintance with the develop- 
ment of the mind of man. 

We must now inquire what are the main lines of 
the teaching which he can support, if necessary, by 
so varied an appeal to the lessons of the past. This 
teaching resolves itself into three main branches— 
educational, }>olitical, and religious. I might add the 
heading of philosophy, under which one at least of his 
most attractive works would seem naturally to fall.' 
But his own view, as indicated in his essay on the 
Future of Metaphysics, is less ambitious, and i)refers to 
regard philosophy rather as a comprehensive term for 
the mere aggregate of the highest generalisations than 
as fonning a distinct and coherent department of human 
study. 

M. Renan's educational convictions do not need any 
elaborate historical support ; nor will they be openly 
disputed in this country. They are, briefly, that the 
higher instruction should be untrammelled, and that 
it should be thorough. That the most competent 
teachers should be appointed, irrespective of any con- 
siderations of sect or party ; that they should then be 

* Diah>ffU68 et FrarfnunU Philosut/thiqve^ 
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allowed to exercise their functions without interference 
from Church or State ; and, on the other hand, that it 
is their imperative duty to follow truth with their 
best efforts whithersoever she may lead ; these are the 
substantive themes of many essays of M. Renan’s, 
whether he is praising the Institut for its catholicity, 
or the College de France for its independence, or the 
Academy for its permanent and stable power. These 
topics, indeed, may seem little more than truisms, but 
truisms may acquire a certain dignity when a man 
is called upon to suffer for their truth ; and it so hap- 
pens that M. Renan’s own career contains an episode 
which well illustrates the dangers to which honest and 
candid teaching may still sometimes be exposed, and 
the spirit in which such dangers should be met. 

In the year 1857 the death of M. Quatremfere left 
vacant the chair of “ the Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syriac 
languages ” at the College de France. The College de 
France was founded by Francis I. expressly for the pur- 
pose of providing a lay and independent arena for tlie 
exposition of studies which were treated by tlie Sor- 
bonne under closer restrictions, and in accordance with 
traditional rules. There is at the Coll^^ge de France 
no theological chair, nor has the institution ever been 
connected with any Church. Tlie functions of its 
Hebrew professor are in no way hortatory or polemical ; 
on the contrary, it is the place above all others in 
France where real philological teaching, unbiassed by 
considerations external to philology, may fairly be 
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looked for. The appointment virtually rests with the 
other professors and with the members of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, whose recommendation, addressed to 
the Idinister of Public Instruction, is ratified as a 
matter of course. 

Perhaps through some timidity as to the result of 
either the appointment or the non-appointment of M. 
Renan to the vacant chair, the Emperor did not fill it 
up till 1861. In that year the Minister of Instruction 
inquired, according to custom, what candidate the ex- 
isting professors propose to nominate. These professors 
and the Academy of Inscriptions nominated M. Renan, 
and his appointment was confirmed in January 1862. 

It is customary at the College de France, as in most 
other academical lecture-rooms, that a newly-elected 
professor, of however special and minute a character 
his subsequent teaching is to be, should take in his 
inaugural discourse a wider scope, and give some 
general sketch of the manner in which he conceives 
his subject. To have evaded this custom in this 
special instance would have been to abandon, on the 
threat of personal inconveniences to follow, the right 
and duty of those to whom the higher education of 
their country is entrusted to speak with frankness, 
though of course with moderation, on all such topics 
as fall within the competence of their chair. M. 
Renan did not thus shrink. He gave a masterly 
sketcli of the function of the Semitic peoples in the 
history of civilisation, and needing to touch on the 
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greatest Figure whom those races have produced, he 
described him as un homme incomparable — si grand 
que, bien quid tout doive Stre jug6 au point de vue de 
la science positive, je ne voudrais pas contredire ceux 
qui, frapp^s du caractfere exceptionnel de son oeuvre, 
I’appellent Dieu.” " Jesus of Nazareth,” said St, Peter, 
‘'a man approved of God among you;” and if M. 
Renan had been willing by a turn of phrase to use 
the Apostle’s words for his own, it would have been 
hard for the orthodox to find an occasion of censure. 
As it was, the demonstration which had been prepared 
against him was held in check by a large body of 
students who maintained order during his lecture and 
accompanied him home. He had announced that his 
future lectures were to be purely grammatical ; but the 
imperial government, which was at that time much 
under the influence of the clerical party, pronounced 
that a continuance of the course would be dangerous, 
and closed his lecture-room. M. Renan lectured for 
two years in his own apartments. The government 
then announced to him his appointment to a post in 
the Imperial Library, a post which he could not fill 
so long as he held the professorship, at the same time 
abolishing the emolument of his professorship by an 
ingenious meanness of administrative detail M. Renan 
refused to accept the post in the Library, or to resign 
the professorship. Another professor was appointed, 
held the post for a few years, and died. On his 
death in 1870 M. Renan was again selected by the 
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College de France and the Institut as the fitting candi- 
date. And now the Emperor consented, but M. Ollivier 
shuffled, and the war came. It was the Government 
of National Defence which, in November 1870, signed 
the decree which re-established the dispossessed pro- 
fessor in the chair which he now fills. 

The Grand Inquisitor, like Pope and Pagan, has in 
our age lost most of his teeth. There can hardly be 
a surer way, and this episode shows it, of conferring 
a benefit on a man of learning and virtue than by 
jiersecuting him for his opinions* sake. He gets all 
the advantage of adversity without disablement, and 
obloquy without disgrace. He has the opportunity 
(too rarely occurring in the savant*s quiet career) of‘ 
.shoMring courage, sincerity, and dignity of character. 
And meantime his influence is not impaired but in- 
creased ; his books become more widely known, his 
personality is invested with greater interest Tlie 
time, moreover, is past when anything can be done for 
opinions accounted orthodox by raising those who 
hold them to posts for which they are otherwise unfit. 
These are not days when income can give influence, or 
oflicinl precedence make proselytes. 

Attempts of this kind, to make confonnity with 
received ojunions rather than intellectual competence 
the first requisite in a teacher, liave, in fact, their 
origin in a mood of mind of which religious intoler- 
ance is only one manifestation. They spring from a 
deep-rooted infidelity as to tlie principles themselves 
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on which all higher education rests. Those principles 
iire, that it is good to have a mind as active and open 
as possible, and to know all the truth about the 
universe which can be known. But though these 
principles are seldom openly contested, many men, — 
most even of those whose business in life it is to apply 
them, — ^hold them in reality in a quite different form. 
They hold that it is good to have a mind well trained 
for purposes of work or enjoyment, and to know 
enough about the universe to enable us to live well 
and happily. Now this second view, though it may 
in some minds be almost identical with the first, may 
also drop in other minds to a level at which mental 
training becomes little more than a repertory of artifices, 
and knowledge than an accomplishment. The tendency 
to keep the mind shut and to be contented without 
knowledge is so strong that it is only by steadfastly 
regarding knowledge as an end in itself that we can 
be safe against its gradual limitation, till even the arts 
which affect our material well-being are starved by its 
decay. 

The force with which Gennany has grasped this 
])rinciple has been, it need hanlly be said, one of the 
main elements in all her successes. She has had more 
scientific curiosity, more interest in truth for truth’s 
own sake, than any other nation, and she has reaped 
her reward in the serious and painstaking habit of 
mind, open to new information, and resolved to see 
things as they are, which has in its turn led her to 
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military and political greatness. It has been one of 
M. Eenan's life-long tasks to hold up to his country- 
men the example of Germany^ to insist on the need 
of laborious thoroughness in study, on the nobility of 
the self-forgetfulness which makes a man neglect his 
own fame in the interest of his subject. Some of his 
most striking essays, — ^those, for instance, on Creuzer, 
Engine Bumouf, J. V. le Clerc, — are devoted to the 
setting forth of such a life with a kindred enthusiasm. 
And both in France and England such exhortations 
are greatly needed. Physical science, indeed, is in 
both countries ardently pursued. But the philological 
and historical sciences are apt in France to form the 
mere material for rhetoric, in England the mere 
machinery of education. 

One of the main directions in which the influence 
of M. Ilenan*8 historical-mindedness is felt is in his 
utterances on politics. There, at any rate, the study 
of history has saved him from any tendency to rash- 
ness or idealism. It has taught him, above all, the 
doctrine of compensations, — the application, as one 
may say, of the law of the conservation of energy to 
states and nations, which assures us that more than 
a certain sum of efficiency cannot be extracted from 
any one race, and that, after gross errors have been 
avoided, what is gained in force by the body politic 
in one direction is likely to be lost in another. On the 
examples of this thesis M. Renan delights to dwell, 
from the Berbers, enjoying absolute social equality and 
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government bj commune at the cost of all national 
or even tribal coherence, to the German Empire, its 
collective strength based on a fusion of bureaucracy 
and feudalism which, in M. Renan's view, must neces- 
sarily involve the painful self-abnegation of the mass 
of men. 

One may say, indeed, that the greatness of a nation 
depends on her containing a certain amount, but only 
a certain amount, of unselfishness ; on her keeping her 
spiritual life neither above nor below a certain tem- 
perature. She can achieve no powerful collective 
existence if public virtue in her have grown so cold 
that she contains no class ready to make serious 
sacrifices for the general good. And on tlie other 
hand, if the popular devotion to some impersonal idea 
be mised to too glowing a pitch, the nation loses in 
coucentnition what she gains in diffusion ; her idea 
takes possession of the world, but she herself is spent 
in the effort which gav(j it birth. Greece perishing 
exhausted with her creation of art and science ; Rome 
disappearing, like leaven in the mass, in her own 
universal empire ; Judcea expiating by political nullity 
and dispersion the spiritual intoiisity wdiich imposed 
her faiths,, in one form or another, upon civilised man ; 
such are some of the examples with which M. Renan 
illustrates this general view. And such, to some 
extent, is his conception of the French Revolution. In 
the spiritual exhaustion and unsettlement which have 
followed on that crisis, France has felt the reaction 
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from that fervour of conviction and proselytism with 
which she sent forth her “principles of ’89 ” to make 
the circuit of the world. But those principles were 
not wholly salutary nor wholly true ; they were the 
insistence — exaggerated by the necessary recoil from 
privilege and inequality — on one side only of the 
political problem, on the individual right to enjoyment 
without regard to those ties and subordinations which 
make the permanence and the unity of states. 

Tlie French Revolution, indeed, was but the mani- 
festation, in a specially concentrated form, of a phase 
through which the awakening consciousness of the 
masses must needs conduct every civilised nation in 
turn. Its characteristic assertions of the independence, 
the essential equality of men, are apt to lead, if rashly 
applied, not to any improved social structure, but to 
sheer individualism, to the jealous spirit of democracy, 
which resents the existence of lives fuUer and richer 
than its own. This spread of an enlightened selfish- 
ness is in the moral w^orld, as M. Renan has remarked, 
a fact of the same nature as the exliaustion of coal- 
fields in the physical world. In each case the exist- 
ing generation is living upon, and not rei)lacing, the 
economies of the past. A few words of explanation 
will make this view clearer. As a general rule, we 
may roughly say that tlie self -regarding impulses of 
brutes and men are limited in the last resort by the 
need of a certain amount of social instinct, if their 
family or tlieir species is to be preserv ed at all And 
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this instinct, if it may be said without paradox, is 
often more moral than choice. For reasoning powers, 
though probably acquired as the result of highly social 
habits, sometimes partially destroy the very habits out 
of which they arose, by suggesting that more immediate 
pleasure can be obtained by reversing them. For 
instance, male monkeys are not systematically cruel to 
female monkeys. Instinct teaches them to divide the 
work of the family in the way best suited to the 
attainment of healthy offspring. But in Australian 
savages the family instinct is interfered with by a 
reasoning process which shows them that men are 
stronger than women, and can unite to make them 
their slaves. They enslave and maltreat their women, 
witli the result that they injure their progeny, and 
maintain so low a level of vigour that a slight cliange 
in their surroundings puts an end to the race. Some- 
tiling of tlie same kind is the contrast between the 
feudal peasant of the middle ages and the self-seeking 
artisan of the present day. Tlie mediteval peasant owed 
his very existence to the higli development of certain 
social instincts, — fidelity, self-abnegation, courage in 
defence of the common w’eaL And thus in a Ili^iland 
clan, for instance, the qualities whicli enable a society 
to hold together existed almost in perfection. The 
sum of social instincts with which each of its members 
was bom far exceeded any such self-seeking impulses 
as might (for instance) have led him in time of war to 
enrich himself by betraying his chief. 
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Instinctive virtue of this kind, however, can hardly 
be maintained except by pressure from without. As 
civilisation develops, the need for it becomes less ap- 
parent. The self-abnegation which in a rude society 
was plainly needed to prevent the tribe^s extinction 
now seems to serve only to maintain a pampered and 
useless court or aristocracy. The proletariat gra- 
dually discover that they are the stronger party, 
and their instinctive reverence for their hereditary 
leaders dies away. If circumstances are favour- 
able they devote themselves to pleasure and money- 
making; if not, they rise, perhaps, as in 1789, and 
“ decapitate the nation,’' leaving themselves incapable 
of self-goveniiiient, and certain to be made the prey 
of military force, the only power left standing among 
them. 

Meantime it is not only the proletariat whose 
coherence in the body politic is loosened by the dictates 
of an enlightened selfishness. The feudal leader, quite 
as much as his retainer, subsisted by virtue of his 
possession of certain social instincts, — courage in de- 
fending his clan, and a rude identification of his inter- 
ests and pleasui'es with theirs. Even amid the more 
refined scenes of the Renaissance the noble had still 
much in common with the peasant. The young aristo- 
crat (to take M. Renan’s illustration), whose marriage 
procession defiled through the streets of Gubbio or 
Assisi was delighting the populace and himself by the 
same action. His instinct was to share Ills pleasures 
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thus with the commonalty, and he enjoyed them the 
more for so doing. 

But as civilisation becomes more assured there is 
no longer an3i;hmg which the nobleman feels plainly 
called on to do for the common people, who are pro- 
tected by law without his aid. And moreover, as 
numbers get vaster, and differences of wealth more 
extreme, the rich man finds his pleasure more and 
more aloof from the poor. His instincts, both of 
leadership and of companionship, tend to decay ; he 
lives in some luxurious city, and converts his territorial 
primacy into a matter of rents. 

Individualism, in short, as opposed to active patriot- 
ism, becomes increasingly the temptation of rich and 
poor alike. Questions as to forms of government, 
rivalries of dynasties, arc of small importance as com- 
pared with the progress of this disintegrating tendency, 
which forms a kind of dry-rot in all civilised states. 
The reserve forces of inherited and instinctive virtue 
(to return to the simile of the coal-fields) are becoming 
exhausted, and while we live in a society which has 
been rendered possible by the half-conscious self-devo- 
tions of the past, we have not as yet discovered a source 
of energy which shall maintain our modern states at 
the moral temperature requisite for organic life. 

Reflections of this nature, long familiar to M. 
Renan, were forced upon all Frenchmen by the Franco- 
German war. That contest, as has been often observed, 
repeated the old histories of the incursions of the bar- 
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barians into the declining Koman empire in its con- 
trast between the noCim and self-devoted unity of the one 
force, and the self-seeking apathy which ruined the other. 
The main difference was that the Germans, having 
applied their patient efforts to self-education as well as 
to warfare, united in a certain sense the advantages of 
a civilised with the advantages of a barbarous people. 

The war passed by, and M. Eenan’s was perhaps 
the wisest voice which discussed the maladies of France. 
France seemed to have before her then the choice of 
two paths; the one leading through national self- 
denial to national strength, the other through demo- 
cratic laxity to a mass of private well-being, likely to 
place its own continuance above all other aims. In 
a collection of political essays,' puldished in 1871, 
M. lienan advocates the sterner policy in a series of 
weighty suggestions too detailed for insertion here. 
Yet he feels the difiiculty of carrying out this r^me of 
penitence and effort without the help of a commanding 
central power. He regrets (for he had already fore- 
seen) the impossibility of placing at the head of France 
a strong dynasty, capable of direction to serious ends. 
All her dynasties have fallen ; the experience of 1830, 
1848, 1870, has shown that not one of them can sur- 
vive a single blow ; nor can the departed instinct of 
loyalty be revived by partisans wielding the weapons 
of superstition, corruption, insolent bravado. Already 
when M. Renan wrote there seemed no choice but a 

^ La Ltforme ItUelleduelle d Morale de la France, 
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Republic ; and a striking passage (put, it is fair to say, 
into the mouth of an imaginary speaker) will indicate 
with how mixed a hope he regarded that prospect : — 


‘‘Des r^formes, supposant que la France abjure ses pr^ 
jug^s d^mocratiques, sont des reformes chim^riques. La 
France, croyez-le, restera un pays de gens aimables, doux, 
honn^tes, droits, gais, superficiels, pleins de bon coeur, de 
faible intelligence politique; elle conservera son adminis- 
tration mediocre, ses comit6s entet^s, ses corps routiniers, 
persuad^e quails sont les premiers du monde ; elle s’enfon- 
cera de plus en plus dans cette voie de mat^rialisme, de 
r6publicanisme vulgaire vers laquelle tout le monde modeme, 
exceptiS la Prusse et la Eussie, parait se tourner. ” 

Such a state, in M. Renan's view, can never hope 
to rival Prussia's strength in the field, — a strength 
founded on a social organisation which can transform 
itself into a military organisation when need is, with- 
out shock, unwillingness, or delay. The revenge of 
France, he thinks, is likely to be rather of that insidi- 
ous kind which saps the enemy's robust self-denial by 
the spectacle of ease and luxury, and gradually draws 
down its neighbours to a self-indulgent impotence like 
its own. 

The events of the dozen years which have elapsed 
since tliis prophecy was uttered may seem to have 
tended towards its fulfilment On the one hand there 
is visible in Germany an increased impatience of the 
hardships of the Prussian riyime, a growing exodus of 
the lower class to states which demand less of risk and 
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self-sacrifice from their constituent members. And on 
the other hand the prestige of Paris as the city of 
pleasure has revived ; the wealth of France, and her 
eagerness in the pursuit of wealth, are greater than ever 
before. Her habits and institutions (as M. Benan 
predicted) are undoubtedly assimilating her not to 
Germany, but to the United States. The example of 
the United States, — capable, under strong excitement, 
of putting forth such military energy from the midst 
of a society apparently so self-seeking and incoherent, 
may well prevent us from asserting that democratic 
France can never wage a successful war with Germany. 
But such strong impulses will be rare, and for the most 
part it would seem that we must look on France as 
swelling that dominant current of the modern world 
which sets in the direction of mere wealth and luxury, 
and threatens to dissolve the higher aims and unity of 
nations in its enervating flow. 

“Without war,” says Von Moltke, “the world 
would stagnate, and lose itself in materialism.” The 
problem is to prevent this ; to secure that as the world 
gradually changes from a place of struggle into a place 
of enjoyment the change shall not sa]) the roots of 
virtue or the structure of society. As the old social 
superiorities, defined by birth, and resting ultimately 
on force and conquest, tend to disa])pear, we must 
create new social superiorities, marked enough to com- 
pel the respect of the multitude to their fitting leaders, 
and attained by enough of effort to give to the character 
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of those leaders the same force and self-confidence which 
were previously won in war. 

In pursuing this train of thought M. Benan sur- 
prises the English reader by his apparent want of 
acquaintance with the similar speculations of Comte. 
Yet these two greatest thinkers of modem France 
traverse to a considerable extent the same ground. 
Fully to note their points of agreement and of differ- 
ence would demand a separate essay. They agree in 
the spirit, — historical, scientific, posiiive in the best 
sense of the term, — in which they approach these 
social problems, and which guarantees them alike 
against revolutionary vehemence and against the mere 
sentimentality of reaction. On the other hand, Comte’s 
confident dogmatism, and the juophetic and hieratic 
pretensions of his later years, are little in accord with 
M. Benan's gentle and sceptical irony, his strain of 
aristocratic nonclialance. In their respective views as 
to the nature of the government of the future these 
divergences are plainly marked. Comte’s hierarchy 
of bankers is the conception of a complacently industrial, 
a frankly optimistic age ; while in M. Benan’s fastidi- 
ous attitude towards material prosperity we discern a 
certain loss of moral prestige which wealth has tended 
to undergo even while its practical predominance in 
the world has increased. Wealth is, of course, the 
form of superiority which the multitude tend more and 
more exclusively to respect as the traditional reverence 
for birth declines. And, in some cases, wealth is a 
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tolerable criterion of merit, as indicating diligence and 
ability in those by whom it is made, habits of refine- 
ment in those by whom it is inherited. But, unfortun- 
ately, it becomes increasingly evident that the criterion 
is too rough ; there is too much ill-gotten wealth in 
the world to allow us to respect it without inquiry ; 
and the dishonest rich man is not merely not better, 
but is more actively mischievous than his neighbours. 
America, in short, lias become our tjrpe of a country 
which has sought wealth with success ; and America is 
not a country where kings are philosophers and philoso- 
phers are kings. Virtue, again, (the criterion which 
we should all prefer), is not easy to recognise on a public 
arena, and its genuineness is not recommended to us 
when it loudly claims recognition. We are driven 
back upon intellectual superiority ; and here the pro- 
blem is to find that disinterested wisdom which is, in 
fact, a part of virtue, and not the mere plausibility of 
skilful egoism. There is no certain method of attain- 
ing this, but the method which looks most promising 
is to raise a considerable number of the citizens to a 
pitch of knowledge and culture which oughts at least, 
to teach them to look on human affairs us philosophers, 
and not as adventurers or as partisans. And this, at 
least, we can do ; by the thoroughness of our higher 
education we can create a new aristocracy, an aristo- 
cracy which will not press its services on the multitude, 
but will constitute a w^eighty court of appeal from 
popular passion and prejudice. Some such position, 
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indeed, has long been held by men of talent in France 
owing to the inadequacy of the French mblem, which 
never performed important political functions, and has 
now practically disappeared. And in other countries, 
too, the public is learning to recognise a sort of senate 
in one gro^p of learned men, — in the professors, namely, 
of the physical sciences. Their superior knowledge can 
be palpably proved and is readily believed in ; their 
ad\dce is urgently needed about many matters, and the 
decisiveness of utterance natural to men much occu- 
pied with definite and soluble problems is in itself con- 
vincing to those who wish for guidance. But to the 
devotees of the historical sciences the world has hitherto 
paid less attention. Philologists cannot hit upon lucra- 
tive inventions ; rival critics cannot demonstrate their 
historical insight by a crucial experiment. The his- 
torian is not so convincing as the physicist, nor does 
lie labour so manifestly for the practical good of man- 
kind. Comte, indeed, claimed to have done away witli 
both these distinctions. He claimed to have given to 
the science of society a precision which enabled it to 
be at once applied as an art, and he was eager to 
subordinate even the highest speculations to the actual 
needs of men. M. Henan, on the other hand, while 
desiring no such direct dogmatic influence, is not dis- 
posed to shape the course of his researches according 
to their immediate bearing on the common weal That 
“ passion for tnith in itself, without any mixture of 
pride or vanity,” which Comte condemns as ” intense 
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egoism,” is the very breath of M. Eenan’s being ; and, 
as is wont to be the case when truth rather than 
utility is aimed at, there are many matters on which 
he is unwilling to preach any very definite doctrine. 
“ La v<5rit^ est dans une nuance,” he says ; and again, 
Qui sait si la finesse d'esprit ne consists pas k s’abstenir 
de conclure ?” It is the part of men like this to pro- 
test against all extreme views, all patriotic illusions, to 
sit dispersed amid the countries of civilised men, and 
to try their hopes and creeds by an appeal to the laws 
of their own being, and to their own forgotten past. 

** Ex necessitate est,” the old saying runs, ‘‘ ut sit 
aliquis philosophiis in specie hiimana.” In order that 
humanity may be fully conscious of itself there must, 
we instinctively feel, be somewhere on earth a life 
disengaged from active or personal aims, and absorbed 
in the mere exercise of intellectual curiosity. And 
such a life, which sometimes seems to us to lie outside 
all human inUsrests and emotions, wdll sometimes also 
appear as the centre of them all. For the universe in 
which man is placed so far transcends his power to 
grasp it, — the destinies amidst which his future lies 
are so immense and so obscure, — that the most diverse 
manners of bearing ourselves among them will in turn 
occupy our full sympathies, satisfy our changing ideal. 
Sometimes a life of action seems alone worthy of a 
man ; we feel that we exist in vain unless we manage 
to leave some beneficent trace of our existence on the 
world around us ; unless we enrich it with art^ civilise 
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it by education, extend it by discovery, pacify it with 
law. Sometimes, again, our relations to the Unseen 
will take possession of the soul ; thought is lost in 
love, and emotion seems to find its natural outlet in 
spiritual aspiration and prayer. But there is a mood, 
again, in which all action, all emotion even, looks futile 
as the sport of a child; when it is enough to be a 
percipient atom swayed in the sea of things ; when 
the one aim of the universe seems to be consciousness 
of itself and all that is to exist only that it may at 
last be known. 

There was a time when all these strains of feeling 
could co-exist effectively in a single heart. Plato, 
“the spectator of all time and of all existence,^’ was 
also the centre of the religion of the world. And if 
this can rarely be so now, it is not necessarily or 
always that saints and philosophers in themselves are 
smaller inim, but rather that man’s power of thought 
and emotion has not expanded in proportion to the 
vast increase of all that is to l)e felt and known. 
There has been a specialisation of emotions as well as 
of studies and industries ; it has become necessary that 
what is gained in extension should in some degree be 
lost in intensity, and that the wisdom that compre- 
hends the world should cease to be compatible with 
the faith that overcomes it. 

Let us not, then, expect all things from any man. 
Let us welcome the best representative of every mood 
of the mind. And if the philosophic mood can scarcely 
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find expression without some pitying consciousness of 
the ignorance and error which envelop the multitude 
of men, let us remember that this compassion- 
ating tone, though it can hardly be made agreeable to 
the mass of men, may nevertheless be most salutary. 
For so much knowledge is now diffused among 
men of ordinary education that it is difficult to remain 
steadily conscious how small a fraction tliis is of what 
it imports us to know. It is not that we fail in 
admiration for eminent talents ; never, perhaps, has 
eminent talent been more admired. But we cannot 
habitually realise to ourselves our incapacity to form 
true opinions ; we decide where doctors disagree ; we 

rush in where a Goethe has feared to tread. We 

liave to make up our minds, we say, for w^e have to 

act. Be it so, but we must be content to be reminded 

that in that case our decision proves nothing, except 
that we were anxious to decide. 

In the domain of the idiysical sciences we are less 
tempted thus rashly to dogmatise, and the blunders to 
which our dogmatism leads us are more easily seen. 
It is when we deal with questions affecting the inner 
being, the profounder beliefs of men, that we .are able 
contentedly to forget that these beliefs repose ulti- 
mately on historical and philological considerations 
witli whicli w’e have made no effort to acquaint our- 
selves, Yet SIS the conception of science broadens and 
deepens, tliis apathy must pass away ; and already 
during recent years there has been a marked awaken- 
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ing in the European mind, a growing perception that 
the historical sciences will prove to be as essential 
to our guidance through life as the physical sciences 
have already shown themselves to ba '' L^union de la 
philologie et de la philosophies' says M. Renan, " de 
r^rudition et de la pens(5e, devrait 6tre le caract^re 
du travail intellectuel de notre <?poque.” And again, 
** C'est aux sciences de rhumanit^ qu'on demand- 
era d(?sormais les tU(5ments des plus hautes specula- 
tions.” 

But desisting from further summary of discussions 
whose fulne^ and subtlety make them almost impos- 
sible to . summarise, let us test, by a few concrete 
instances, the value of this philosopliical outlook on 
contemporary history. M. Renan has lived in close 
contact with the French and German people, and with 
the “Bretons bretonnants” who linger around his 
early homo. Let us inquire if there be anything in 
his way of regarding these nations which indicates 
a mind accustomed to an impartial weighing of the 
lutes of men ; anything beyond the conventional glorifi- 
cation of France, the conventional bitterness against 
Germany ; anything w^hich penetrates beneath surface 
characteristics to a race's true genius and essential 
power. 

And inasmuch as philosophy is an aroma which 
should penetrate every leaflet of the tree, I will take 
my illustration of M. Renan's insight into the character 
of his own countrymen from a short article on the 
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Theology of Stranger/ called forth by the appearance 
of a family edition of the works of the poet of Lisette 
and Chambertin, at first sight so ill-adapted for domestic 
perusal. 

“ ‘De toutes les parties du syst^me po6tique de B4ranger/ 
says M. Kenan, after some admirable comments on the 
moral side of his poems, ‘celle qui me surprit le plus, 
quand je le lus pour la premiere fois, ce fut sa th^ologie. 
Je connaissais peu alors Fesprit fran^ais ; je ne savais pas 
les singuli^res alternatives de I6geret6 et de pesanteur, de 
timidity <itroite et de folle t6merit6, qui sont un des traits 
de son caractere. Toutes mes id^es furent troubl4es quand 
jo vis quo ce joyeux convive, que je m’l^tais figur6 m(^cr6ant 
au premier chef, parlait de Dieu en langage fort arr^fc6, et 
engageait sa mattresse k 

* Lever les yeux vt*rs co monde invisible 
Od pour toil jours nous nous reunissons,’ 

“ * La naivet<^ toute bourgeoise de cette th^ologie d^un 
goiiro nouveau, cette fa^on de s’incliner le verre en main 
devant lo Dieu que je cherchais avec tremblement, furent 
pour moi un trait de lumi6re. A F indignation que me 
causa Fid6c d’nne confratemitc religicuse avec ceux qui 
adorent de la sorte se luOla le sentiment de ce qu'il y a de 
fatalement limits dans les mani^res de voir et de sentir 
de la France. L’incurable m^diocriti^ religieusc de ce grand 
pays, orthodoxe jusque dans sa gaii*t6, me fut r6v6l6e, et le 
Dieu des boiis gens nFapparut comme leternel dieu gaulois 
contns Icquel lutterait en vain toute tentative de philosophie 
et do religion t^pur^e.' ” 

And from this text he argues how closely akin are 

^ In Contemjpcraines. 
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licence and bigotry ; how it is the same spirit of con- 
tented shallowness which in each direction is impatient 
of modest self-restraint ; which leads to easy vulgarity 
in the domain of morals, empty rhetoric in the domain 
of literature, ready and confide, nt dogmatism in the 
domain of religion. To protest against each of these 
in turn has been the mission of M. Henan, and surely 
by no other example or exhortation could he have de- 
served better of France. 

It is needless to say that he can also praise his 
country with grace and enthusiasm, though never with 
that monstrous adulation to which she is sometimes 
too willing to lend her ear. More remarkable is 
the generous candour with which, in the very shock 
and crisis of the war, when nothing was heard on 
either side but outrage and execration, the French 
philosopher did justice to the impulse which uiged 
Germany t(» assert her unity and her place among 
great nations.^ 


“S’il y a une nationality qui ait un droit yvident d'exister 
on toute son ind^pendance, e'est assur6ment la nationality 
allomande. L^Alleraagne a le meilleur titre national, je 
veux dire un role historique de premiere importance, une 
ame, une littyrature, des hommes de gynie, une conception 
particuliyre des choses divines et humaines. L^Allemagne 
a fait la plus importante ry volution des temps modernes, la 
Ryforme ; en outre, depuis un sikle, I’AHemagne a produit 
un des plus beaux dyveloppements intellectuels qu'il y ait 

* Leitre d if. Strauss, 
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jamais eu, un d^veloppement qui a, si j’ose le dire, ajout4 
un degr6 de'plus k Tesprit bumain en profondeur et en 
^tendue, si bien que ceux qiii n’oQt pas particip4 k cette 
cTilture nouvelle sent k ceux qui Tout travers^^ comme 
celui qui ne connait que les matbdmatiqbes 6l6mentaires 
est k celui qui connait le calcul diff^rentieL** 

He proceeds to draw a picture of what united Ger- 
many might become, the Prussian leaven disappearing 
when it has leavened the vrhole lump, and leaving a 
nation open, perhaps, beyond any other, to the things 
of the spirit; more capable, perhaps, than any other 
of founding a State organisation on a scientific and 
rational basis. And he concludes with a dignified 
appeal to the moral intervention of Europe in the 
present extremity, a dignified protest against the dis- 
memberment and degradation of France. 

On reading tlie letter to M. Strauss from which 
this passage is taken — a letter full of large general 
views and scrupulous candour — one is tempted to 
think that it must be an easy tiling for a professed 
philosopher to retain liis philosophy even, as the 
ancients said, when earth is .mixed with fire.” A 
curious incident to which this correspondence gave 
rise may be quoted, however, as showing how difiBcult 
it is in these moments of excitement, even for the 
controversialist whose arguments are supported by 
tliirty legions, to maintain a tone on which he can 
afterwards look back vrith satisfaction. The corre- 
spondence in question was begun by M. Strauss, who 
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addressed a letter to M. Renan in the OaoetU 

of the 18th of August 1870. M. Renan caused a 
translation of this letter to appear in the Jmmal des 
Dihats of the 15 th of September, — no easy matter, as 
may be supposed, in that fury of rage against Ger- 
many; and on the 16 th of September appeared M. 
Renan’s own reply. The AagSmrg Gazette refused to 
insert this reply of M. Renan’s ; and perhaps no one 
circumstance was more significant than this of the 
temper of Germany at the time. There was not a 
w'ord (it is needless to say) in M. Renan’s letter which 
could give just offence ; but, nevertheless, the organ of 
the victorious nation, having itself challenged a dis- 
cussion, refused to insert the courteous reply of the 
van(|uished party. It might have been thought that 
under these circumstances M. Strauss would withdraw 
with displeasure from his connection with a newspaper 
wdiich took 4his view of wliat was fair and honourable, 
Jhit it was not so. On the contrary, he wrote a reply 
to M. Renan’s letter, and inserted it in the Augshurg 
Gazette on the 2d of October 1870, at a time when 
the Prussian blockade of Paris of course prevented 
M. Renan from receiving the newspaper. By tliis 
ingenious method of controversy M. Strauss wjis able 
to appear to challenge a cham})ion of the opposite side 
to an impartial discussion ; tlien to permit the suppres- 
sion of that champion’s reply ; then to write to him 
again in* a still more violent tone (with misrepresenta- 
tions on which I need not dwell), and to, choose a 
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moment for this rejoinder when his antagonist could 
not possibly receive or reply to it All this he did as 
one philosopher communing with another philosopher, 
and with the consciousness that he belonged to an 
entirely virtuous nation, which was justly chastising 
a nation sunk in ignorance and corruption. 

I have said that M. Strauss pennitted the suppres- 
sion in the Aug^tmrg Gazette of M. Henan’s letter. 
He chose, however, to give it to the world in another 
fashion. He translated it into German, and published 
it, along with his own two letters, for the benefit of 
a German military infinuary. 

The Nouvelle Idtre d M, Strauss (September 1871), 
in which M. Renan gently recounts these transactions, 
and indicates some particulars in which the great 
German people may seem still to fall short of perfec- 
tion, affords fn^rhaps as good an instance as this century 
has to show of the sarcastic power of the French 
language in hands that can evoke its subtleties and 
manoiuvre its trenchant blade. The paragraph which 
I quote below appears as if its only anxiety were to 
make excuses for M. Strauss. Ihit it would be hard 
to find any passage since TN^pe’s Aftimts which it 
would be more disagreeable to have addressed to one. 

“ II est vrai quo vous ni'avoz fait ensuite un honneur 
auquol jo suis sonsiblo oonime jo lo dois. Vous avez 
traduit vous-mt^ino nia rt^ponso, et Tavez rt^unie dans une 
brochure k vos deux h^ttres. Vous avez voulu que cette 
brochure se vendlt au profit d un ^tablissement d’invalides 
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allemands. Dieu me garde de vous faire une chicane au 
point de vue de la propri^t^ litt^raire 1 L’oeuvre k laquelle 
vous m’avez fait contribuer eat d^ailleurs une oeuvre 
d’humanit6, et si ma ch6tive prose a pu procurer quelques 
cigares k ceux qui ont pill6 ma petite maison de Sevres, je 
vous remercie de m’avoir foumi Toccasion de conformer 
ma conduite k quelques-uns des pr^ceptes de J^sus que je 
crois le plus authentiques. Mais remarquez encore ces 
nuances l6g^res. Certainement, si vous m’aviez permis de 
publier un ^crit de vous Jamais, au grand jamais, je n’aurais 
eu rid6e d’en faire une edition au profit de notre Hdtel des 
Invalides. Le but vous entratne ; la passion vous emp^he 
de voir ces mi^vreries de gens blasts que nous appelons le 
goAt et le tact.” 

From the temper of mind which calls forth M. 
Renan’s strongest expressions of repulsion, — this 
temper of domineering dogmatism and blind conceit, 
— let us pass to the opposite extreme. Let us turn 
to the race from which M. Renan sprang, the race 
whose character is traceable in all that he has written. 
The nationality of the romantic, emotional, unpractical 
Celt, surviving in his western isles and promontories 
from an age of less hurrying effort, less sternly-moulded 
men, has fallen into the background of the modem 
world. Yet every now and then we are reminded — 
by some persistent loyalty, as in La Vendee, to a de- 
throned ideal ; by some desperate incompatibility, as 
in Ireland, with the mechanism of modem progress — 
that there exists by our side a nation whose origin, 
language, memories, differ so profoundly from our own. 
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M. Renan is a C5elt who has become conscious of his 
Celtic nature; a man in whom French savoir-mvre, 
German science, are perpetually contending with alien 
an<l ineradicable habits of mind, — “ comme cet animal 
fabuleux de Ct<5sias, qui se mangeait les pattes sans 
a'en douter/' This mixed nature, the result, as one 
may say, of a modern intelligence working on a 
temj)er{iraent that belongs to a far-off past, and making 
of him un roniantique protestant centre le romantisme, 
iin iitopiste prechant en politique le te^^e-^l-terre, un 
id('aliste se donnant inutilement beaucoup de peine 
pour paraitre ))ourgeoi.s,” has rendered M. Eenan*s 
works unintelligible and displeasing to many readers. 
« Twy-nalim?d is no nature ” is the substance of many 
a comment on the great historian’s union of effusive 
sympathy and destructive criticism. But there is a 
sense in which a man may be double-minded without 
l)eing hypocritical, and the warp and woof of his 
uatur(% shot with diflerent colours, may produce for 
this very reason a more delicate and changing charm. 
In his essay on Celtic poetry M. Henan has abandoned 
himself to his first predilections. Nowhere is he more 
unreservedly himself than when he is depicting that 
gentle romance, that lialf humorous sentiment, that 
devout ami piuisive peace, which breathe alike in 
Breton, in Welsh, in Irish legend, and which, after so 
many a journeying into the imaginary or the invisible 
world, find their truest eartlily ideal in the monasteries 
of loua or Liiidisfame. Here it is that we discern 
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his spiritual kin; among these saints and dreamers 
whose fancy is often too unrestrained, their emotion 
too femininely sensitive, for commerce with the world, 
these populations who to the faults inherent in weak- 
ness have too often added the faults that are begotten 
of oppression, but yet have never wholly sunk to, 
commonness, nor desisted from an unworldly hope. 
There have been races which have had a firmer grasp 
of this life. There have been races which have risen 
on more steady and soaring wing when they would 
frame their conceptions of another. But there has 
been no race, perhaps, which has borne witness more 
unceasingly, by its weakness as by its strength, to 
that strange instinct in man's inner being which makes 
him feel himself as but a pilgrim here ; which rejects 
as unsatisfying all of satisfaction that earth can bring, 
and demands an unknown consolation from an obscurely 
encompassing Power. 

“ ‘ O freres de la tribu obscure/ exclaims M. Kenan, 

‘ au foyer de laquelle je puisai la foi k Tinvisible, humble 
clan de laboureurs et de marins, h qui je dois d'avoir con- 
serve la vigueur de raon 4me en un pays 6teint, en un 
siecle sans esp6rance, vous errates sans doute sur ces mers 
enchant^es oh notre p6re Brandan cherchait la terre de 
promission ; vous parcourhtes avec saint Patrice les cercles 
de ce monde que nos yeux ne savent plus voir. . . . Inutiles 
en ce monde, qui ne comprend que ce qui le dompte ou le 
sert, fuyons ensemble vers FEden splendide des joies de 
I’Ame, celui-lh m^me que nos saints virent dans leurs songes. 
Consolons-nous par nos chimeras, par notre noblesse, par 
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notre d^dain* Qui salt si nos r^ves, k nous, ne sont pas 
plus vrais qua la r^it^ 1 Dieu m’est t^moin, vieux p^res, 
quo ma seule joie, c’est que parfois je songe quo je suis 
votre conscience, et que par moi vous arrivez k la vie et a 
lavoix.’” 

Enough, perhaps, has now been said to give a gene- 
ral conception of the sum of powers and tendencies 
which M. Renan brings to bear on the complex pro- 
blems of man’s life and destiny. We have seen that 
his mind is stored with vride - reaching knowledge, 
thoroughly penetrated with the scientific spirit. We 
have seen at the same time that he is by instinct 
conservative ; that his sympathies are aristocratic rather 
than democratic ; but aristocratic in the highest sense, 
as desiring to fortify or rei»lace the aristocracy of birth 
])y an aristocracy of unselfisli wisdom, which may serve 
as a barrier against the ignoble deference too often paid 
to wealth alone. We have seen, again, tliat this philo- 
sophy which he preaches is in himself no merely 
nominal or idle thing ; but has enabled him not only 
to l)ear himself with dignified firmness under the mild 
persecution of modern days, but alsf» — a harder achieve- 
ment — to recognise, thotigh a Frenchman, the faults of 
France, and in the crisis of an embittered struggle to 
admit with generous largeness the essential worth and 
mission of the foe. Lastly, we have traced his sym- 
pathies to their deei)er roots, and have discerned in his 
vein of emotion — evet between a smile and a sigh — 
the latest self-expression of a gentle old-world race, the 
dreamy prophesyings of the Merlin of a later day. 
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We shall thus, it may be hoped, be better qualified 
to estimate M. Eenan’s views on those great matters 
to which his thoughts have mainly turned; man’s 
position, namely, in the spiritual universe, as he has 
himself in different ages regarded it, or as to us it may 
now appear ; and especially the story, full of ever new 
interest and wonder, which tells how one -conception 
of man’s Creator and his destiny has overcome the rest, 
and one life of perfect beauty has become the model of 
the civilised world. 


IL 


Whether or no this modern age be in its actual 
practice manifesting an increased regard for morals and 
religion, there seems at least to be no doubt that those 
subjects occupy now a larger space in its thoughts than 
has been the case since the Keformation. Discussions 
of this kind pervade all schools of opinion, and Goethe 
himself could scarcely in our days maintain his antique 
impassiveness amid the problems of man’s life and 
destiny. To students of the historical sciences these 
questions are necessarily of the first importance. A 
language and a religion are the legacies of every race, 
and these two things are for the most part indistin- 
guishably fused together into a single record of the 
minds of far-off men. In Germany and Holland, and 
less markedly in France and England, the current of 
research has for some time set strongly in the direction 
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of the history of religions. And no book of this kind 
has attained a greater fame, as none has dealt with a 
theme more important, than M. Eenan's Origirm du 
Christianisme, now concluded by the volume entitled 
Marc^AurhUy after occupying twenty years of its author's 
latours. 

Detailed criticism on a learned work of this magni- 
tude would be hardly in place here. It must suffice 
to indicate some general points of view, often over- 
looked amid the desultory and acrimonious comment 
to which a work of such scope and novelty, on themes 
of such close concern to all, is not unnaturally exposed. 

\V(‘. may remark, in the first place, that M. Renan’s 
gre^t work almost (exactly fdls up tlie gap between the 
two most considerable histories of ancient times to 
which modern erudition has given birth. Between 
the foumlation of the Roman Empire, where Mommsen 
ends, and tlie ndgn of (.'ommodus, where Gibbon l)egins, 
the main event in tlie world’s history is the rise of 
Christianity, and of this, with much reference to con- 
temporary oc<’urrences, M. Kenan treats. 

Better oxam})h*s than these three writers it would 
be hard to find of the various tempers of mind in which 
the liistoriiin may appnmch the facts and j^rsonages 
with which he has to deal : — examples of philosophic 
indifference, of strong and clear convictions, of many- 
8ide<l symj^athy. Giblxm’s raetlKHllays him least ojx?n 
to criticism, but it is suited only for a Byzantine abase- 
ment of human things. Many tracts in his thousand 
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years of history still seem as if they had been made to 
suit him; but wherever extraordinary characters or 
impulses of strong life and passion claim a place on 
his canvas we feel that all his learning does not save 
him from being superficial Mommsen, on the other 
hand, is by far the most, effective as a teacher. A 
third, if one may so say, in the mtellectual triumvirate, 
with Bismarck and Von Moltke, he hurls upon his 
readers a greater mass of knowledge with a greater 
momentum than any of his rivals. Yet through the 
garb of the historian is sometimes visible the pamph- 
leteer ; and the unimpassioned Gibbon would scarcely 
have repudiated Eenan’s Jesus so decisively as Momm- 
sen’s Caesar. The chameleon sympathies of M. Eenan, 
his critical finesse, his ready emotion, again have both 
advantages and dangers of their own. On the one 
hand, they enable him to see more of truth than 
ordinary men ; for insight requires imagination, and 
the data of history cannot always, like the data of 
physical science, be best investigated in a “ dry light.” 
Eather may we say — if it be allowed to specialise the 
metaphor — that they often need to fall upon some 
mind which, like a fluorescent liqui^i, can give lumi- 
nosity to rays which were dark before, and extend by 
its own intimate structure the many-tinted spectrum 
of the past. On the other hand, he who attempts to 
descend so deeply into the springs of human thought 
and feeling cannot but unconsciously lay open also the 
limitations of his own being. Gibbon may dismiss all 
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events alike with majestic indifference or a contented 
sneer. The definite and straightforward judgments of 
Mommsen give little grasp on their author’s idiosyn- 
cracy. But M. Kenan, — explaining his characters 
from within, indicating their subtler interrelations and 
intimate di^sires, — attempts much that is usually left to 
the poet or dramatist ; and, like the poet or dramatist, 
whatever else he is depicting depicts himself. And 
thus it is that one defect in him — a defect, it is fair 
to say, in which lie does not stand alone among his 
countrymen — has appeared so conspicuously, and has 
iMjen so readily seizwi on by opponents, that it has 
come to colour tlie jwpular conce]>tion of him to a 
quite unjust extent. This is his want — one cannot 
exactly say (»f dif/nitt/, for the master of a style so 
flexible and so urbane cannot but be dignified when- 
ever he pleases — but of the quality to wdiicli the 
Koinans gave the name of (jravitas, the temper of 
mind wliich looks at great matters with a stern sim- 
plicity, and which, in describing them, disdains -to 
introduce any intermixture of less noble emotion. 
Such, at least, has undoubtedly been oui English 
verdict. Yet it is so bard to say in what maimer a 
history which many centuries have held for sacred is 
to be rt^told in the language of historical science, that 
it is only just to inquire whether others have been 
more successful, and in what points precisely M. 
lieuan s deficiency lies. 

We may admit then — it is impossible to deny it 
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— that a great part of the so-called orthodox echeme 
of Bible interpretation is a tradition of the least trust- 
worthy kind, a tradition of mistakes and misrepresent- 
ations, which have come down to us from an uncritical 
and unscrupulous age. We may admit that the Ger- 
man school of theology — more persuasively represented 
by M. Eenan than by any one among their own num- 
ber — have performed a task of urgent necessity, and 
have left Biblical exegesis no longer one of the oppro- 
bria of historical science. But along with these large 
admissions large reservations also must be made. The 
student, whatever his speculative opinions, who is 
really imbued with the spirit of the New Testament, 
will assuredly deny — will be tempted to deny even 
with a touch of indignant scorn — that this recent 
school of criticism has reproduced that essential spirit 
with anything like the potency and profundity which 
may often be found in the comments of an equivo- 
cating father or an ill -educated saint. Around the 
productions of Leyden or Tubingen there hangs the 
rawness of a revolutionary scheme of things ; one feels 
at every turn that to treat these matters aright there 
needs not only patience, accuracy, ingenuity, which 
these men give us, but depth of feeling and width of 
experience, which they have-not got to give. We are 
impressed, for instance, by Strauss’s air of laborious 
thoroughness as he explains away the wonder and 
beauty of the Christian story with an arid logic which 
its very aridity seems to make more convincing. But 
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ouf regard for his opinion drops rather suddenly when, 
as at the close of his Old and New Faith, he takes a 
constructive, an edifying tone. One feels, at least, 
that it takes a very thorough -going Germanism to 
enable him to indicate Goethe’s Elective Affinitm, or 
the libretto of the Magic Fhde, " which no less a man 
than Hegel has long ago demonstrated to be a verj^ 
good text,” ' as a sample of tlie consolations to which 
mankind, disabused of ancient errors, will always be 
enabled to cling. 

¥iW («></>€ A* *Apyovs StaTrrdaOat crKdif>o^ 

KoA;(cuv h alav Kvav€a% Sv/iTrAi^yaSttS — 

Would that the band of adventurous critics had never 
sailed between tlie clashing rocks of Tradition and 
Authority in quest of truth, if the golden treasure is 
to Ihj set furtli for woi*slup by liands like these ! 

In F. C. llaur, again, the coinhiiiation of sagacity 
and naivete' is German in a more agreeable way. 
Much of Ids Work commands our adliesion, all of it 
deser\'(*s our resj>ect. Never was there a more ingeni- 
ous ]»rufe.ssur. lUit Ids outlook on life has not en- 
abh'd him to imagine any eai'ly Christian writer less 
ingtudous or professorial than himself. To keep well 
informed of each other’s favourite doctrines, and then 
]>n>mptly to issue Tcndenz-Sdmften, or academical 
progi'ammes. desigiu'd, beneath an api^araiice of amity, 
to put those doctrines down — such, it seems, was the 

' T/u Oid Faith and ih€ iVVir, p. 418, English translatioxi. 
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leading preoccupation of these holy men. Nay, to such 
a pitch of subtlety did they push, in Baur’s view, their 
damning insinuations, that surely the worst fate which 
pseudo -Paul could have wished for pseudo-Peter, or 
pseudo-Peter for pseudo-Paul, would have been that 
he should be called on to explain his own sous-mtendus 
to the satisfaction of the Tubingen school. 

M. Eenan’s danger certainly does not lie in the 
direction of narrowness or pedantry. And indeed 
French tact, French elegance, French propriety of 
thought and expression, are so often and so justly 
proposed as models to our English bluffness and 
crudity, that there seems some presumption in taking 
to task, for faults of taste, the greatest living master 
of French prose. Yet it is surely no insular coldness 
that makes us shrink, for instance, from the phrase 
^*roulant d'^xtases en extasesj* as descriptive of the 
ideally religious man, or dislike the constant repeti- 
tion of such words as ravissmt and dMcieiox in con- 
nection wdth the person and teachings of Christ. 
And when we find M. Eenan suggesting tliat Jesus 
at Gethsemane may have looked back with a sigh on 
the young girls of Galilee who, under other circum- 
stances, might have made his bliss, we feel that from 
the point of view of art alone — supposing that lie were 
telling a tale like that of Prometheus on Caucasus or 
Hercules on CEta — the expression is a blunder worse 
than a blasphemy. A mistake like this brings its own 
retribution mth it, and it would be almost unkind to 
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wish M. Eenan to be fully aware of the extremity of 
bad taste which almost all his readers find in this un- 
lucky passage. All his readers, I was going to say, but 
I remembered hearing of a sympathetic lady who laid 
down the Vie de Jims with a sigh, exclaiming, Quel 
dommage que tout ga ne finit pas par un mariage ! 

A few excisions would remove this sentimental 
taint, which indeed seldom appears except in the Vie 
de as an element in the quasi-poetical tone in 

which that volume is written ; a tone which, to Eng- 
lish taste at least, is on M. Benan’s lips entirely mis- 
taken and disadvantageous — a gratuitous divergence 
into a realm which is beyond his mastery. 

Another element in M. Eenan's “ personal equation*' 
may be noticed as sometimes modifying his historical 
views. I mean his exclusively contemplative life, 
and the mood of gentle irony which such a life has 
l)egotten. In dealing with almost all subjects this 
disengagement of temper is an unmixed advantage. 
When the theme is one of the heroes of philosophy — 
a Marcus Aurelius or a Spinoza — the reader reaps the 
full benefit of this similarity between author and 
subject; their kinship in wise elevation and disen- 
chauted calm. But M. Renan’s favourite subjects are 
chosen from a race of men of nature, as he has himself 
remarked, as different as possible from his own. It is 
the founders of religions whose career he loves to trace; 
and it is always perceptible how far his spontaneous 
sympathy carries him with them, and where his ad- 
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miration for them becomes almost pity in that they 
had so little conception of the relativity of truth, 
the limitations of virtue, the vanity of all things be- 
neath the sun. The Book of Job is the theme of the 
finest of his Old Testament expositions; the mournful 
Preacher is in his eyes ‘‘the most inspired of the 
sacred writers.” 

In a well-known passage he has given a half hum- 
orous expression to the kind of provocation excited in 
his mind by St. Paul’s confident self-assurance and 
dominating force of faith : 

Certes, une mort obscure pour le fougueux ajiOtre a 
quelque chose qui nous.sourit. Nous aimerions k r^ver 
Paul sceptique, naufrag^, abandonn^, trahi par les siens, 
seul, atteint du d^senchantement de la vieillesse ; il nous 
plairait que les 4cailles lui fussent tumbles une seconde fois 
des yeux, et notre incredulity douce aurait sa petite revanche 
si le plus dogmatique des hommes ytait mort triste, d^ses- 
pyr6 (disons mieux, tranquille), sus quelque rivage ou quel- 
que route de TEspagne, en disant lui aussi, ‘ Ergo erravi / ’ ” 

It would, however, be grossly unfair to speak as 
if M. Renan’s peculiar temperament — emotional at 
once and philosophic — were productive, in his historical 
pictures, only of distortion and melodrama. So far is 
this from being the case that there is hardly a page of 
his history where there may not be found some touch 
of feeling which has real beauty, some connection 
of deep significance between early ChrLstw faith and 
practice and the meditations of other times and men. 

VOL. n. p 
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In his account of the resurrection, for instance, amidst 
much which may well seem to us merely futile, he has 
brought out, as few before him had ever done, what is 
in one sense the profoundest lesson which the life of 
Jesus has to teach. He has described, that is to say, 
the absorbing power with which one high affection 
may possess the soul ; and most of all where wrongs 
nobly borne have added to reverence a solemn com- 
passion, and given its last intensity to love. The 
object of that affection fades from our bodily sight, but 
stands forth more plainly revealed in its essential 
beauty ; succeeding life is guided and glorified by the 
transcendent memory, and love is transfigured into 
worship in the deep of the heart. M. Eenan has had 
the skill to make us feel how glorious a lot was theirs, 
wlio tlirougli all perils carried in their bosoms this 
inefliieeable joy ; how true were the words which said 
that “ kings have desired to see the tilings which ye 
see, and have not seen them.” 

Again, a kindred spirit of unworldliness has enabled 
M. Renan to iiiU‘rpret with wise conviction the beati- 
tude of the poor. He has dwelt on tlie tie which 
unites all those whose aim it is to subserve the spirit- 
ual welfare of men, and who turn with indifference or 
distaste from the rewwds which the world bestows on 
its material benefae.tors. Speaking of the sect of those 
who took this evangelic poverty in its strictest sense 
he says ; — 

“ lUcn (jue vite dt^passc et oublii^^ r^bionisme laissa dans 
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toute* rbistoire des institutions chr^tiennes un levain qui ne 
se perdit pas. . Le grand mouvement ombrien du 
XIII® sifecle, qui est, entre tons les essais de fondation re- 
ligieuse, celui qui ressemblait le plus au mottvement galiMen, 
se lit tout entier au nom de la pauvret^. rran 9 ois d’ Assise, 
rhomme du monde qui, par son exquise bont^, sa commun- 
ion delicate, fine et tendre avec la vie universelle, a le plus 
ressembl6 k Jesus, fut un pauvre. . . . Uliumanit^, pour 
porter son fardeau, a besoin de croire qu’elle n’est pas 
compl^tement pay<^e par son salaire. Le plus grand ser- 
vice qu’on puisso lui rendre est de lui rdp6ter souvent 
qu*elle ne vit pas seulement de pain.” 


And again: — 

“ La noblesse et le^nheur de la pauvret6,«— c*6tait peut- 
«‘tre la i)liis grande v4rit6 du christianisme, celle par la- 
<[iiclle il a r^ussi et par laquclle il se survivra. En un sens, 
tous, tant que nous sommes, savants, artistes, pr^tres, ouv- 
riers des oeuvres d6sint6ress6es, nous avons encore le droit de 
nous appcler des 6bionim. L*ami du vrai, du beau ct du 
bien n’adraet jamais qu’il touche uno retribution. Les 
choses de Tame n'ont pas de prix ; au savant qui Tedaire, 
au pretre qui la moralise, au poete et k Tartiste qui la char- 
ment, riiumanite ne donnera jamais qu’une aumdno, totale- 
ment disproportionn^e avec ce qu’olle re^oit.” 


It is thus indeed. Tlie evangelic poverty is not so 
much a deliberate as an unconscious abstinence from 
that which most men desire; or if conscious, then 
conscious not with self-applauding effort, but with the 
glad indifference of one who has his treasure other- 
whera 
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It is needless to multiply instances to show that in 
M. Renan’s case, as in all others, the law prevails that 
to eyes wliich read aright the book reveals the author, 
80 that the recounters of a history which holds a place 
for all of greatness and goodness to which man’s soul 
can reach may give, indeed, artistic expression to much 
which is beyond their ken, but convincing reality to 
such things only as they themselves have known. 

A more perplexing topic remains behind, a topic 
which it is didicult to discuss briefly, but w^hich cannot 
be passed over in silence in any serious attempt to 
estimate the value of M. Renan’s work : I mean his 
trcatnumt of the miraculous element in the Gospel 
history. I must begin by saying that I do not think 
that it can be maintained that he is ever consciously 
unfair. He is not animated, as so many free-thinkers 
luive been, by a spirit of malignity against the Chris- 
tian faith. On the contrary, his expressed sympathies 
ar(i ill ways with that faith ; and those who cannot 
understand so vigorous a criticism conducted in so mild 
a spirit are apt to think him hypocritically enthusiastic 
and ufiensively patronising. The fact is that the whole 
gist of his controversy is included in a single frank 
assumption, lie begins his history by avowedly exclud- 
ing all that is miraculous or supernatural from the 
domain of the scientific historian. When a story is 
told, he says, which includes such elements as these, 
we simply know that it is told incorrectly. We may 
not idways be able to give a plausible account of our 
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explain the miraculous story we may simply let it 
alone, and feel certain that there is some explanation 
to it which it is now impossible to recover. 

It is obvious that a wholesale assumption of this 
kind relieves the sceptical historian from much polemic 
in detail. He takes, once for all, the full advantage 
which the present commanding attitude of Science 
gives him, and he is not obliged, as Voltaire or Gibbon 
were obliged, to meet each miracle separately with 
argument or sarcasmu He is not therefore tempted, as 
they were tempted, to minimise the importance of his 
theme, or to emphasise its less dignified aspects. On 
the contrary, he will be disposed to bring out all its 
meaning, and to show, if he can, that the story possesses 
a truer grandeur and impressiveness when narrated in 
the scientific rather than in the theological temper. 

To this line of argument we shall best reply, not 
by controverting his treatment of individual points, 
but by some such careful definition of the disputed 
field as may (if this be possible) reduce tlie conflict 
between science and orthodoxy from the shape wdiich 
it too often assumes of a sheer and barren contradic- 
tion to some form in which an ultimate reconcilement 
may be at least conceivable. Let us attempt, tlierefore, 
to give the view of each party in its most moderate and 
non-polemical form. And first let us reject all question- 
heg^ng terms — all phrases such as violation of the 
order of Nature,” or " direct interposition of the Deity,” 
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which are not mere descriptions of recorded facts, but 
descriptions coloured, the first by anti-theological, the 
second by theological feeling. Phrases such as these 
have often been felt as repugnant both by the deeply 
religious and by the calmly scientific mind. God,** 
says St. Augustine in a well-known passage,^ " does 
nothing against Nature. Wlien we say that He does 
so we mean that He does something against Nature 
as we know it — in its familiar and ordinary way — but 
against the highest laws of Nature He no more acts 
than He acts against Himself.** 

Following this weighty hint, let us altogether dis- 
pense with unproved assumptions and merely polemical 
antitheses. Let us not oppose law and mirachy for 
whatever abnormal phenomena may have occurred 
must (as we shall all now feel with St. Augustine) 
have occurred consistently with eternal law. Let us 
not oppose the natural and the supernatnraly for “ God 
does nothing against Nature,** and all that these two 
terms can mean is “ what we expect to see in nature,** 
and “ what w’e do not expect to see.** 

Avoiding, then, these verbal fallacies, let us con- 
sider with what various prepossessions the study of the 
Gospel records is usually approached. On each side 
of the controversy we find a rea.sonable prepossession 
pushed too often to an mireasonable extreme. The 

^ Contra Fausiunty xxvi. 8 . Oa this jmssaj^e see (for instance) 
Archbishop Trench in the preface to his treatise On Oie MiraclcSy as an 
example of modern orthodoxy enforcing St Augustine's Tiow. 
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Christian begins by saying : " Many facts point to the 
existence of a beneficent Ruler of the Universe. If 
there be such a Ruler, it is probable that he would 
wish to make some revelation of himself ; and such a 
revelation woidd probably be accompanied with un- 
usual phenomena.” This may well be tliought reason- 
able ; but it is not reasonable to go on to affirm : 
** This revelation is in fact contained solely in a certain 
set of men, called the Church, or a certain set of books, 
called the Bible ; these teach absolute truth, and all 
soi-disant revelations elsewhere are absolutely untrust- 
worthy.” There is no basis admissible by historical 
science on which such assertions as these can rest. 

On the other hand, the savant, begins by saying : 
“ Unusual events, alleged to have happened in un- 
critical times, and not observed to recur in critical 
and scientific times, are unworthy of credence.” This 
may well be thought reasonable ; but it is not reason- 
able to go on to affirm : " Alleged phenomena, which 
cannot be repeated at pleasure, nor explained by the 
known laws of nature, must be referred to illusion or 
imposture.” There is no scientific basis on which such 
an assertion as this can rest. For our knowledge of 
the laws of nature is in its infancy ; many observed 
phenomena are admittedly as yet inexplicable, and 
among explicable phenomena there are a countless 
number which we cannot repeat at wilL 

Dismissing, then, the extravagances of either side, 
our position seems to be this. It is not unreasonable 
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to suppose that such a life and work as Christ’s upon 
earth was accompanied by some abnormal phenomena. 
But the age in which these occurred, if they did occur, 
was so uncritical, and the accounts which have reached 
us are so surprising, that we are bound to suspend our 
acceptance of the wonders until some confirmatory 
evidence can be adduced from later times as to the 
possibility of such occurrences. And we find that 
substantially this is the position of the Catholic and 
the Orthodox Churches, which corroborate evangelical 
by ecclesiastical miracles, alleged by Rome especially 
to have continued in unbroken series down to the pre- 
sent day. Protestants, disgusted by the fraud and 
folly which they discern in connection with some of 
these ecclesiastical miracles, reject them in toto, but 
since the evidence for some among them is, according 
to ordinary historical canons, much stronger than for 
some of the evangelical ones, the Protestant position is 
maintained with difficulty against Catholic assaults. 

Science, on the other hand, dtisses all such abnor- 
mal events, whether recorded in the Gospels, in the 
** Ac ta Sanctorum,” or elsewhere, in the same category 
of error. She i)oints to the fact that the tendency to 
credit them diminishes with the spread of enlighten- 
ment, and she shows a marked reluctance to enter on 
their discussion in detail. It is easy to see that this 
reluctance is natural, and up to a cerUiin point salu- 
tary, but also that tliere are transient circumstances in 
the |)osition of science wliich dispose her at present to 
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push to an unphilosophical extent her aversion to such 
forms of inquiry. Her reluctance is natural : for the 
subject is beset with difficulties of a baffling and dis- 
tasteful kind. The observer, like Franklin waiting for 
liis thunderstorms, must catch liis abnormal phenomena 
when and where he can. Like an ethnologist classi- 
fying savage religions on the strength of the reports of 
traders or of missionaries, he must often depend on the 
accounts of witnesses who are wholly unaccustomed to 
observe, or who are accustomed to observe in precisely 
the wrong way. Like the registrar of hysterical cases, 
he will have to extract his history of symptoms from 
persons whose whole energies are devoted to deceiving 
him. He will be tempted to pronounce Simon Magus 
the only wonder-worker who has left successors, and 
to retire in disgust from the task of discriminating the 
shades of fraud and systematising the stages of folly. 

These causes of scientific repulsion, moreover, are 
reinforced (as above intimated) by another, which 
belongs to a less philosophical side of the savanfs 
nature. Science, like all strong forces which have been 
too long rei)ressed and are now asserting themselves in 
triumph, must necessarily be at first intolerant of the 
power which persecuted her. In the disdainful dis- 
missal of all such evidence in favour (for instance) of 
apparitions after death as might be supposed to hang 
together in some sense with the Gospel narrative, there 
is more to be seen than a mere cool scientific scepti- 
cism. There is a requital of decaying tyranny with 
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strengthening scorn ; there is a tacit rejoinder to the 
sentence on Galileo. 

But from whatever source it has arisen, this reluc- 
tance of science to examine into these alleged abnor- 
malities has probably been thus far of advantage to 
mankind. It was primarily essential that the idea of 
unvarying law should get possession of men’s minds ; 
that Malcbranche’s doctrine, ‘‘ Dieu n’agit pas par des 
volontds particuliires,” should descend from the lecture- 
room into the street. And in order to establish or to 
popularise a great generalisation it may be desirable to 
keep out of sight for a time some few apparent excep- 
tions, which will be better dealt with when the general 
principles of the subject shall have become familiar 
and easy to handle. 

It may be said, I think, that this is now the case 
with tlie doctrine of tlie fixity of natural laws. That 
this doctrine luis fairly taken possession of the public 
mind is proved — and it is the only thing which is 
j^roved — by the rapid decline in the general belief in 
the reality of sucli phenomena as have been popularly 
held to be violations of law, to be miracles. In times 
when miracles were thought ta be probable things, 
abnormalities were readily credited, and set down as 
miraculous. But now that miracles are looked on as 
impossible things, abnormalities, if they occur, will find 
no disposition in the popular mind to accept them in 
spite of their abnormality. The report of them will 
die away in its battle with the re.sisting medium, — the 
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belief that Nature is uniform, and that her laws are 
mostly known. 

“Plienomena of this kind,” it is sometimes said, 
“ need not now be disproved, for they are disbelieved 
without formal disproof.” Precisely so ; they are dis- 
believed because they are traditionally supposed to be 
violations of natural law, and we know now that 
natural laws are never violated. But this argument 
has a flaw in it. For until such phenomena are not 
only disbelieved, but weighed and sifted, we cannot tell 
whether they are in truth violations of natural law 
or not. 

Moreover, as soon as these abnormalities are con- 
ceived as possibly reducible to law, it is seen how un- 
philosophical it is to mass them all together. When 
they were looked upon as violations of law, there was 
certainly a kind of absurdity in claiming “ moderation ” 
for the Gospel miracles. But if the Gospels bo taken 
as a humanly inaccurate record of unusual but strictl}' 
natural phenomena, it is but reasonable to sift these 
phenomena among themselves. All the causes alleged 
as working for the distortion of the history may in fact 
have worked, and may have had their share in shaping 
the account ; and yet there may be a residuum highly 
important both to science and to religion. Historical 
criticism shows us that some of these phenomena are 
supported by better evidence than others. Scientific 
criticism tells us that some of them come nearer than 
others to known analogy. The scientific way of deal- 
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iDg with them, then, will be — not to ignore all of them 
equally — but to begin with those which are most 
strongly affirmed, and for whose subsequent repetition 
there is also most evidence, and to examine in detail 
what that evidence is worth. For instance ; none of 
these wonders are more strongly affirmed than that 
Christ healed the sick with his touch, and appeared to 
his disciples after death. Can it be said, or rather 
ivould it be said, if no professional pedantry intervened, 
that the action of one human organism on another is 
thoroughly understood ? that the phenomena called 
hypnotism or mesmerism have been explained? that 
the physiological doctrine as regards what is styled 
the influence of mind on body is settled or complete ? 
Can it bo said, or ratlier would it be said, if no polemi- 
cal passion were involved, that the widely -spread 
accounts of apparitions seen at the moment of death, 
or soon after death, have been collected and scrutinised 
as they would have been had the testimony related to 
any other class of facts ? Notoriously they have not 
been so collected and so weighed. And the reason for 
this is perliaps to be sought in a want rather than an 
excess of confidence felt by men of science in the 
strength of their own central position, — the immutable 
regularity of the course of Nature. They have shunned 
all mention of such phenomena from a vague fear that 
if they were established the spiritual world would be 
found to be intruding on the material world; that, as 
tlioy have sometimes naively expressed it, an incal- 
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culable element would be introduced which would 
interfere with the certainty of all experiments.” The 
scientific answer to this of course is, that whatever 
worlds, whatever phenomena exist, are governed by 
rigid law, and that all elements in all problems are 
incalculable only till they are calculated. The true 
disciple of science should desire to bring all regions, 
however strange and remote, under her sway. They 
may be productive in ways which he can little imagine. 
Some of the outlying facts whose production Aristotle 
tranquilly ascribed to " chance and spontaneity ” have 
proved the corner-stones of later discovery. And the 
bizarre but obstinately recurring phenomena which thus 
far have been inadequately attested and incompletely 
disproved, which have been left as the nucleus of 
legend and the nidus of charlatanerie, may in their 
turn form the starting-point for vider generalisations, 
for unexpected confirmations of universal law. A his- 
tory of primitive Christianity which sets them altogether 
aside may be the clearest and most consistent history 
of which existing knowledge admits, but it can only 
be a provisioned one. It can hardly be expected, for 
instance, that the common sense of the public will 
permanently accept any of the present critical explana- 
tions of the alleged appearances of Christ after death. 
It will not accept the view of Strauss, according to 
which the ‘‘ inythopoeic faculty” creates a legend 
without an author and without a b«3ginning ; so that 
when St. Paul says “ He was seen of Cephas, then of 
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the twelve,” he is repeating about acquaintances of his 
own an extraordinary assertion, which was never origin- 
ated by any definite person on any definite grounds, 
but which somehow proved so persuasive to the very 
men who were best able to contradict it that they were 
willing to suffer death for its truth. Nor will the 
world be contented with the theory according to which 
Christ was never really killed at all, but was smuggled 
by some unknown disciples into the room where the 
Twelve sat at meat, and then disappeared unaccount- 
ably from the historic scene, after crowning a divine 
life with a bogus resurrection. Nor will men continue 
U) believe — if anybody besides M. Henan believes it 
now — that the faithful were indeed again and again 
convinced that their risen Master was standing visibly 
among them, hut thought this because there was an 
accidental noise, or a puff of air, or even an ttrangc 
miroitewnity an atmospheric eflect. An Hrangc miroite' 
mail ! l^lley’s Eruhncca is not a subtle book nor a 
spiritual hook. But one wishes that the robust Baley 
with his twtilve men of known probity ” were alive 
again deal with hypotheses like this. The Apostles 
were not so much like a British jury as Paley im- 
Jigined them. But they were inoi'c* like a British jiu*y 
than like a parcel of hysterical monomaniacs. 

And if, ns we must hold, the common sense of 
mankind will insist on feeling that the marvels of the 
New Testament history have as yet neither been ex- 
plained away nor explained, so also wiU it assuredly 
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refuse to concur with the view, often expressed both 
in the scientific and the theological camps, according 
to which these marvels are after all unimportant, the 
spiritual content of the Gospels is everything, and 
religion and science alike may be glad to get rid of 
the miracles as soon as possible. According to the 
cruder view of the Gospel wonders, indeed, this would 
be reasonable enough. To wish to convert men by 
magic, to prove theological dogmas by upsetting the 
sequence of things, tliis is neither truly religious nor 
truly scientifia But if these Gospel signs and wonders 
are considered as indications of laws which embrace, 
and in a sense unite, the seen and the unseen worlds, 
then surely it is of immense importance to science 
that they should occur anywhere, and of immense 
importance to Christianity that they should occur in 
connection with the foundation of that faith. 

It is indeed true that Christianity — understood in 
our days, it may perhaps be asserted, more profoundly 
than ever before — ^has brought to us inestimable^ bless- 
ings which no possible view of the wonders narrated 
in the Gospels could now take away. It has given us 
a conception of the universe which most minds accept 
as at once the loftiest and the most intelligible to 
which the spirit of man has attained ; it has taught us 
a temper — the temper as of a child towards an unseen 
Father — which alone, as we now feel, can bring peace 
to the heart. It is true, moreover, that the best men 
of all schools of thought are ever uniting more closely 
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in the resolve to be practically Christian — to look on 
the labouring universe with this high affiance, to shape 
life after tliis pattern of self-sacrificing love, whatever 
the universe and life may really be — though the uni- 
verse be a lonely waste of ether and atoms, and life a 
momentary consciousness which perishes with the brain’s 
decay. So far will philosophy carry good and wise 
men. But even the best and the wisest men would 
prefer to rest their practical philosophy upon a basis of 
ascertained facts. And for the " hard-headed artisan,” 
“ the sceptical inquirer,” the myriads of stubborn souls 
to which Christianity has a message to bring — for 
sucli men facts are everything, and jihilosophy without 
facts is a sentimental dream. They will never cease 
to desire actual evidence of another world which may 
develop the faculties, prolong the affections, redress 
the injustices of this. And they will feel more and 
more strongly, as the scientific spirit spreads, that such 
evidence cannot come to us conclusively, either through 
lofty ideas generated within our own minds, or through 
traditions which reach us faintly from an ever-receding 
Past. Science rests not on intuition, nor on tradition, 
but on patiently accumulated observations \vhich on a 
sudden Hash into a law. 

One of the most interesting of M. Eenan s essays ^ 
treats of the religious future of the civilised world. He 
indicates therein, with a delicacy which it would be 
unfair to epitomise, wliich parts of e.xisting religion are 

^ L* Avenir Rcligieux des SocUUs Modemes, 
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destined to snrviye and which to disappear. He pre- 
dicts on the whole an increase of religions sentiment, 
expressing itself in a " free Christianity/' whose pliant 
dogmas, selected by each mind as its need may prompt 
it, will leave room for the development of man’s spirit- 
ual nature in many different ways. But he allows for 
the growth of no new element, the foundation of no 
sorer faith. He assumes rather that mankind will 
resign themselves to the long uncertainty, and will 
confront at last the eternal problems with scarce an 
effort for their solution. 

Even such was the spirit in which Socrates, — ^the 
genuine, the characteristic Socrates, shrewdest of mortal 
men, — looked out on the various theories of the 
constitution of the visible universe which he found in 
favour around him. Convinced of the arbitrariness of 
the explanations, of the inaccessibility of the pheno- 
mena, he insisted that nothing more could be known, 
or should be inquired, concerning the visible universe 
save that its substance and operations were august and 
divine; and he summoned the attention of men to 
matters where improvement was urgent and knowledge 
possible, the conduct and the laws of their moral being. 

The parallel is an instructive one. For we shall 
find, perhaps, on examination, that the old philosopher's 
despair of discovering the truth about the physical 
world, and the modem savwrU^s despair of discovering 
the tmth about the spiritual world, are the reactions 
against precisely the same form of error on the part 

VOL. n. Q 
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of those who have taken in hand to expound the 
mysteries of the visible universe or of that which is 
unseen. For the founders of religions have hitherto 
dealt in the same way with the invisible world as 
Thales or Anaximander dealt with the visible. They 
have attempted to begin at once with the highest 
generalisations. Starting from the existence of a God, 
— the highest of all possible truths, and the least 
capable of being accurately conceived or defined, — 
they have proceeded downwards to explain or justify 
his dealings with man. They have assumed that the 
things which are of most importance to us are there- 
fore the things which we are most likely to be enabled 
to know. Some inquirers have boldly avowed them- 
selves unable to believe anything inconsistent with 
their notions of absolute right Others have accepted 
with resignation some mysterious message of wrath 
and doom. But all alike have agreed in disdaining 
any knowledge of things unseen save such as is of a 
lofty character, and capable of throwing direct light on 
the destinies of man. 

It is possible that in all this mankind have begun 
at the wrong end. Tlie analogy of physical discovery, 
at any rate, suggests that the truths which we learn 
first are not the highest truths, nor the most attractive 
truths, nor the truths which most concern ourselves. 
The chemist begins with the production of fetid gases 
and not of gold ; the physiologist must deal with bone 
and cartilage before he gets to nerve and brain. The 
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more interesting to ns anything is^ the less, and not the 
more, are we likely to know about it. We must learn 
first not what we axe most eager to learn, hut what fits 
on best to what we know already. 

Let us apply this analogy to the spiritual world. 
Let us consider how along that strange ro^d also 
we may proceed systematically from the most complex 
of the things which we have learnt already to the 
simplest of those which we have yet to learn. And 
here we must first reflect that although it is possible, 
indeed, that any number of worlds, or of states of 
lieing, may exist, differing from our world or from each 
other in inconceivable ways, yet the only difference 
which we can take account of, — the only line of de- 
marcation which science can draw, — ^is between things 
which can, or which cannot, be cognised by our existing 
faculties ; or, to speak more accurately, between things 
which have become a part of our common knowledge, 
and things which as yet can only be imagined or 
supposed ; — though this imagination may indeed sus- 
tain the intensest faith and hope. And this line of 
demarcation is not a permanent and immovable one : 
experience shows us no broad gulf between the 
sensible and the super-sensible, the seen and the un- 
seen. On the contrary, it is the continual work of 
science to render that which is incognisable cognisable, 
that which is unperceived perceptible, that which is 
fitfully seen and uncontrollable habitually manifest 
and controlled. In this process she is constantly 
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encroaching on the domain of old religions, and bring- 
ing things which once seemed so unearthly that they 
must needs be divine into her ordinary categories of 
observation and experiment. A subtler ether than 
ever hung round the windless Olympus is now the sub- 
ject of differential equations. And man — Kepavvov 
Kp^iaaov evprjKco^ <f)\6ya — has tamed for his use and 
fixed for his illumination the very flash and bolt of 
Jove. There is no need to multiply instances. Science, 
while perpetually denying an unseen world, is per- 
petually revealing it. Meantime we are unavoidably 
subject to the same illusion as our fathers. We 
too fancy that a great gulf surrounds our field of 
vision ; there must be void or mystery where we cease 
to see. Aristotle, having done more than any one 
l)efore or since to explain the affairs of this planet, 
relegated his unknowable to the fixed stars. The nature 
of tlie stars, he says, is eternal, and the first essences 
which they represent divine.^ Our standpoint now is 
not the same as Aristotle’s. But we have no more 
reason than he had to take our mental horizon for an 
objective line. 

If, then (apart from the inspirations of the in- 
dividual soul), we are asked in what manner we can 
hope to obtain definite knowledge about spiritual 
tilings, the answer which we shall be forced to give 
win seem, like the prophet’s saying. Wash in Jordan 
and he ckan, at once a disappointing platitude and a 
^ Meiaph. xiL 8. 
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wild chimenL For we can reply only : In the same 
way as we have obtained definite knowledge about 
physical things. The things which we now caU sensible 
or natural we have learnt by following scientific 
methods up to a certain point. The things which we 
stiU call supia-sensible or supernatural we shall learn 
by following those methods farther still. But while 
we thus commit ourselves to science with loyal con- 
fidence, we shall call on her to assume the tone of 
an unquestioned monarch rather than of a successful 
usurper. All phenomena are her undoubted subjects ; 
lot her press all into her service, and not ignore or 
proscribe any because ignorance may have misrepre- 
sented them, or theology misused. Let her find her 
profit where she may, without contempt and without 
prepossession, in the superstitions of the savage as 
in the speculations of the sage. 

But this has yet to be. And even if, more 
doggedly persistent herein than M. Eenan, we cannot 
bring ourselves to allow that religious aspiration and 
emotion are all that can be ours, and that the effort 
after a systematic knowledge of the unseen world must 
be abandoned in despair, we may nevertheless feel a 
strong sympathy with the attitude in which he con- 
fronts the deep spiritual unsettlement which divides 
the modern world. 

“ * La plus rude des i)eine8,’ he says,^ ‘ par lesquelles 
^ Etudes d^Histoirc Jleligicuse (preface). 
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rhomme arrive ^ la vie r6fl6chie expie sa position excep- 
tionnelle est sans doute de se voir ainsi isol6 de la grande 
famille religieuse, oh sent les meilleures 4mes du monde, 
et de songer que les personnes avec lesquelles il aimerait 
le mieux ^tre en communion morale doivent forc4ment le 
regarder comme pervers. II faut ^tre bien s^r de soi pour 
ne point se troubler quand les femmes et les enfants 
joignent leurs mains pour vous dire, Croyez comme nous ! 
On se console en songeant que cette scission entre les 
parties simples et les parties cultiv6es de rhumanit6 est 
une loi fatale de I’^tat que nous traversons, et qu’il est une 
region sup^rieure des ames 6lev6es, dans laquelle se recon- 
trent souvcnt sans s*en douter, ceux qui s*anath6matisent ; 
cit6 id<^ale que contempla lo Voyant de TApocalypse, ou se 
pressait une foule que nul ne pouvait compter, de toute 
tribu, de toute nation, de toute langue, proclamant d*une 
seule voix le symbole dans lequel tous se r^unissent: 
* Saint, saint, saint, cclui qui est, qui a 6t6, et qui sera ! ’ 

Again he says ^ (and the few lines that I quote 
contain the upshot of almost all his teaching) i — 

“ Ja’i cm servir la religion en essayant de la transporter 
dans la region do Tinattaquable, aU'delii des dogmes 
particuliors et des croyances sumaturelles. Si celles-ci 
viennent k crouler il ne faut pas que la religion croule, et 
un jour viendra peut-fitre oil ceux qui me reprochent 
comme un crime cette distinction entre le fond imp4rissable 
de la religion et ses formes passag^res seront heureux de 
chercher un refuge centre des attaques brutales derri^re 
Vabri qu’ils out d^daignA*’ 

Passages of this kind may surely be welcomed even 

* Ktsais de Morale el de Crili^te (preface). 
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by those who feel the fullest confidence in the ultimate 
victory of a more definite form of faith. They show, 
at least, the nobler aspect of an age of transition, the 
real advantage which times of doubt and hesitancy 
may bring to many men in calling out, as it were, the 
reserve forces of their nature, in compelling them to 
confront the great problems and to realise what it is 
that they hold most dear. One might too often be 
led to think, by the tone of its defenders, that the 
Christian religion was a kind of transcendental insur- 
ance company ; that its object was merely to enable 
men to enjoy this temporal life without anxiety as 
to the eternal. But this is not so. The object of 
all true religion is not the tranquillity, but the life of 
the spirit; and our modern days have seen this life 
grow strong and vigorous in regions where it has re- 
ceived no conscious sustenance from an environing 
Power. It would be rash to turn aside from fellow- 
sliip with such men because their language jars on 
orthodox tradition. '' Le blaspheme des grands esprits,*" 
iis M. Henan has said in words that recall the deepest 
t houghts of Pascal — 

le blaspheme des grands esprits est plus agr^able k Dieu 
que la pri^re int4ress4e de Thomme vulgaire ; car, bien que 
le blaspheme r^ponde k une vue incomplete des choses, il 
renferme une part de protestation juste, tandis que T^goisme 
ne contient aucune parcelle de v6rit6.” 

I must draw to a conclusion. Yet lest, amid 
criticism and controversy, 1 may seem to have rendered 
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imperfectly the substantive character and lessons of 
one above whose voice, for width and wisdom, it were 
hard to place the voice of any living teacher, I must 
yet find room for two passages which represent him at 
his best. The first was written at a crisis of private 
sorrow and public contention, and spoke out, in answer 
to a swift emergency, the inward habit of his souL 

“ *J'ai vu la mort,* ^ he said, ‘ de tr^s-pr^s. J'ai perdu 
le gofit de ces jeux frivoles oh Ton peut prendre plaisir 
quand on n’a pas encore souffert. Les soucis de pygm6es, 
dans lesquels s'use la vie, n*ont plus beaucoup de sens pour 
moi. J’ai, au contraire, rapports du seuil de I’infini une 
foi plus vive que jamais dans la r6alit6 sup6rieure du 
monde id^al. C’est lui qui est, et le monde physique qui 
parait ^tre. Fort de cette conviction, j ^attends Favenir 
avec calme. La conscience de bien fair suffit k mon repos, 
Dieu m’ayant donn6 pour tout ce qui est stranger k ma vie 
morale une parfaite indiff<^rence.’ ” 

The last passage which I shall quote is one written 
in calmness, not in exaltation.^ It seems to me to 
contain thoughts as lofty, in language as clear and 
noble, as any meditation on these eternal things which 
our age has known. 

Si la religion n'^tait que le fruit du calcul naif par 
lequel Thomme vent retrouver au delh de la tombe le fruit 
des placements vertueux qu’il a faits ici-bas Fhomme y 
serait surtout port6 dans ses moments d’^goisme. Or, c’est 
dans ses meilleurs moments que I’homme est religieux, 

' La Chaire d'Hibrm au ColUge de France. 

^ From L* Avenir Religieux des SoeUtts Modemes. 
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c’est quand il est bon qu’il veut que la vertu corresponde k 
un ordre ^temel, c’est quand il contemple les cboses d'ane 
mani^re d4fiint4ress6e qu*il trouve la mort rdvoltante et 
absurde. Disons done hardiment que la religion est un 
produit de Thomme normal, que Thomme est le plus dans 
le vrai quand il est le plus religieux et le plus assure d’une 
destine infinie ; mais ^cartons toute confiance absolue dans 
les images qui servent k exprimer cette destin^e, et croyons 
seulement que la r^alit^ doit ^tre fort sup^rieure k ce qu’il 
est permis au sentiment de d6sirer et k la fantaisie 
d’imaginer. On crut que la science allait diminuer le 
monde. En r6alit6 elle Ta infiniment agrandi. La terre 
semblable k un disque, le soleil gros comme le P61opon6se, 
les ^toiles roulant k quelques lieues de hauteur sur les 
rainures d’une vodte solide, un univers ferm6, entour6 de 
murailles, cintr6 comme un coffre, voil^ le syst^me du 
monde le plus splendide que Ton eiit pu concevoir. , . . 
Croyons hardiment que le systeme du monde moral est de 
m^me sup^rieur k nos symboles. . . . Qui sait si la m6ta~ 
physique et la th^ologie du pass^ ne seront pas k celles que 
le progr^s de la speculation r6veiera un jour ce que le 
cosmos d’Anaxim^ne ou dlndicoploustes est au cosmos de 
Laplace et de Humboldt T’ 

And now, perhaps, enough indication has been 
given of the temper in which this subtlest of seekers 
after God approaches the mystery on whose skirts we 
dwell. The value of his reflections it must be left in 
great part for the succeeding age to determine. All 
that can be claimed for him, — that must be claimed 
now and ever by honest men for honest men, — is that 
disagreement should carry with it no detraction ; that 
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there should never be anything but honour paid to the 
search for truth. 

Things are what they are,” said Bishop Butler, 
and their consequences will be what they will be ; 
why, then, should we wish to be deceived?” EIv 
o?Q)i/o9 apt(no<i — the one best of omens is that we our- 
selves be brave and true. Light ! though thou slay 
us in the light !” is the aspiration of all noble souls. 
Nor was it in vain that that prayer of Ajax was 
uttered beside Scamander’s shore. The cloud-veil was 
withdrawn at his bidding, and light was given indeed ; 
but it was not destruction which it pleased Zeus to 
send for the sons of the Ach^eans, but entry into sacred 
Ilium, and a return to their immemorial home. 



AKCHBISHOP TEENCH’S POEMS. 

SK^ios darts IdCiv ixeit^a KolXav 

etaiv inrb oldev fiiv ^iov kcivos reXevrdu, 

olSep di dtSaSorop dpxdp. 


Even in these days of eager appreciation, of ready eulogy, 
one living Englishman who may fairly lay claim to the 
title of poet seems as yet to have received but inade- 
quate recognition. Yet he is of all English poets the 
one whose position in the world is the most conspicu- 
ous and considerable. But Dr. Trench's poems have 
in no wise depended upon his status as an ecclesiastic ; 
they have appealed to no party in the Church ; they 
have made their way by no organised praise or factiti- 
ous diffusion, but by slow pervasive contact with earnest 
and lonely minds. His public has been gradually won, 
and is gradually increasing ; there are many for whom 
his words have mingled themselves with Tennyson's in 
hours of bereavement, ^vith Wordsworth’s in hours of 
meditative calm. 

For there are many who have found in these poems 
the fit expression of a spirit by nature mournful, by 
conviction and courage serene; dwelling, as it were, 
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beneath the pressure, but in the light, of Eternity ; a 
spirit stirred, indeed, by romance, and alive to martial 
adventure, but occupied chiefly with the profounder 
symbolism and occult significance of the world, and 
finding its congenial nourishment wheresoever Greek, 
or Persian, or Arabian, German or Spaniard, Jewish 
rabbi or mediaeval saint, has set wisdom in hidden 
apologues and has mingled mystery with song ; a spirit 
whose own utterances come rarely and with effort, and 
express for the most part only a massive wisdom, a 
gnomic and sententious calm ; but which under the 
stimulus of strong poetic sympathy, or of desolating 
bereavement, or merely of the more closely realised 
imminence of the unseen, will sometimes become as it 
were slowly enkindled from within, and for a while find 
grace and power to mix with those who through the 
weight and confusion of earthly things have fought 
upwards into the spiritual universe ** their practicable 
way.” 

I have mentioned jpoetic sympathy as one of the 
impulses which have most powerfully stimulated Dr. 
Trench's powers. The strongest instance of this is the 
influence of Pindar. And it is strange to reflect how 
subtle must that connection be between verbal melody 
aud deep-seated emotion which enables not merely the 
thoughts and imaginations, but the very mood and 
temper of Pindar on some given day to reproduce 
themselves with such awakening intensity in the breast 
of a man so remote in language, nation, and faith. It 
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is strange to think that when Pindar had written down 
the words beginning 

Tov 8c 7rafiir€i6rj yXvKvv ^fiiSiouriv iroOov TpoarSauv ’'Hpa — 

he had made it practically certain that whatever might 
befall Greece or her gods, in every generation of men 
who should thereafter be born there should be some at 
least to whom those words should carry a shock and 
exaltation hardly to be equalled by any personal de- 
light ; to whom they should sound as the very charter 
of heroism, the trumpet-call of honour and of joy. 
“ Hidden are the keys,” to use his own words, of the 
art which so wrought the fourth Pythian ode as that it 
should outlast the Parthenon : — 

“ Seeing it was built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever.” 

In his (h'jpheus and tha Sirens l)r. Trench gives us the 
peculiar pleasure which is afforded by a poem which 
is not a translation but a transmutation of some great 
remembered song ; melted afresh in the crucible of an 
understanding heart, and poured into a new shape which 
recalls without imitating the old : — 

“ High on the poop, with many a godlike peer, 

With heroes and with kings, the flower of Greece, 
That gathered at his word from far and near. 

To snatch the guarded fleece, 

“ Great Jason stood, nor ever from the soil 
The anchor's brazen tooth unfasten^, 
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From golden cup he shed 
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“ Libations to the gods, to highest J ove, 

To Waves, and prospering Winds, to Night and Day, 
To all by whom befriended he might prove 
A favourable way.” 


There is something in this stately opening, in the 
“ ample pinion ” of this high and manly strain, which 
recalls at a distance the sailing glory of the great 
original : — 

tv TTpvfivijf. TTUTcp’ OvpaviBoiv ty^tiKtpavvov Zijva, Kai 
iOKxmopovs 

KvpAraiV pLiras dvtp.Qiv r cKaXct, vvKTas rt Kal ttovtov kcXcv^oi^S 
dpLard r* tvcf^pova Kal <l>iXiav vocrroio p,oipav. 


lUit ns the poem proceeds Dr. Trench quits the track 
of Pindar, and describes the encounter of the returning 
Argonauts with the Sirens in a passage which should 
be compared with Mr. Morris^ beautiful treatment of 
the same situation in the Zt/e and Death of Jason. 

“ The winds, suspended by the channM song. 

Shed treacherous calm about that fatal isle ; 

The waves, as though the halcyon o'er its young . 
Were always brooding, smile ; 

“ And every one that listens, presently 

Forgetteth home, and wife, and children dear, 

All noble enterprise and purpose high, 

And turns his pinnace here, — 
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He turns his pinnace, warning taking none 
From the plain doom of all that went before, 
Whose bones lie bleaching in the wind and sun. 

And whiten all the shore. 


“ The heroes and the kings, the wise, the strong, 

That won the fleece with cunning and with might. 
They too are taken in the net of song. 

Snared in that false delight ; 

“ Till ever loathlier seemed all toil to be, 

And that small space they yet must travel o'er 
Stretched, an immeasurable breadth of sea, 

Their fainting hearts before. 

“ ‘ Let us turn hitherward our bark,' they cried, 

* And, bathed in blisses of this happy isle, 

Fast toil forgetting and to come, abide 
In joyfulness awhile ; 

‘ And then, refreshed, our tasks resume again. 

If other tasks we yet are bound unto, 

Combing the hoary tresses of the main 
With sharp swift keel anew.’ ” 

They are on the point of yielding to the charm when 
Orpheus sings : — 

“ He singing (for mere words were now in vain. 

That melody so led all souls at will). 

Singing he played, and matched that earthbom strain 
With music sweeter still. 

Of holier joy he sang, more true delight. 

In other happier isles for them rested. 
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Who, faithful here, from constancy and right 
And truth have never swerved ; 

How evermore the tempered ocean gales 

Breathe round those hidden islands of the blest, 
Steeped in the glory spread, when daylight fails 
Far in the sacred West ; 

“ How unto them, beyond our mortal night. 

Shines evermore in strength the golden day ; 
And meadows with pui^ureal roses bright 
Bloom round their feet alway ; 

“ And plants of gold — some bum beneath the sea, 
And some, for garlands apt, the land doth bear. 
And lacks not many an incense-breathing tree, 
Enriching all that air. 

** Nor need is more, with sullen strength of hand, 

To vex the stubborn earth, or plough the main ; 
They dwell apart, a calm heroic band. 

Not tasting toil or pain. 

“Nor sang he only of unfading bowers. 

Where they a tearless, painless age fulfil. 

In fields Elysian spending blissful hours. 

Remote from every ill ; 

“ But of pure gladness found in temperance high. 

In duty owned, and reverenced with awe, 

Of man’s true freedom, that may only lie 
In servitude to law ; 

“ And how ’twas given through virtue to aspire 
To golden seats in ever-calm abodes ; — 

Of mortal men admitted to the choir 
Of high immortal Gods.’’ 
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It will be seen that Pindar^s second Olympian Ode 
has furnished much of the inspiration of these noble 
stanzas. And it is a noticeable fact that Dr. Trench, 
himself the very type and norm of Christian and 
^Vnglican orthodoxy, has yet hv the intensity of his 
lK)ndering on the things unseen been led to feel the 
profound affinity which has existed between the hopes 
and creeds of such men in all times and countries as 
have set themselves to seek after God, and has thus 
been upheld in one of his highest moments by the 
^’'ision of the Pindaric Apocalypse, the tale told in the 
Mysteries of the blessedness of the just, Keivav irapa 
hiairavt ** in the life that is to be.” The Poems from 
Eastern Sources afford many illustrations of this ten- 
dency of an inward and meditative faith to identify 
itself with the diverse but convergent imaginations of 
remote and ancient men. And in the Monk and Bird 
we may see how strongly this brooding spirit has been 
drawn towards that element in European life which 
has most resembled the monotony of the East, — the 
life of monks and hermits in the middle ages, — a life 
closed about with narrowing clgister-walls, yet having 
as it were a single opening on the infinite, like the 
cliink which serves for the astronomer’s outlook upon 
the abysses of lieaven. 

In the Monk and Bird Dr. Trench has treated one 
of the profoundest of mediaeval parables, — an apologue 
which deals with a real difficulty and suggests, a real, 
though not a novel, solution. The difficulty lies in 

VOL. II. R 
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conceiving that our finite faculties can be capable 
without weariness of infinite delight; the answer is 
the Platonic one, that the limitations of our faculties 
can even now by an occasional insight be discerned 
to be accidental and temporary, and not inherent in 
the percipient soul itself. Such insight, as Plato has 
urged, comes to us mainly through the passion of 
Love, which in its highest form refuses to conceive of 
its own satishiciion in less than infinite time. The 
author of this legend, if such legends have an author, 
has chosen a simpler experience througli which to in- 
timate the spirit’s essential power, and has imagined 
his Paradise in the unwonted prolongation of a single 
and elementary joy. 

The story is of “ a cloistered solitary man,” vowed 
to poverty and celibacy, and debarred from the ordinarj' 
interests and pleasures of mankind. 

“ Yet we should err to deem that he was left 
To bear alone our being’s lonely weight, 

Or that his soul was vacant and bereft 
Of pomp and inward state. 

“ Mom, when beforS the sun his orb unshrouds, 

Swift as a beacon torch the light has sped, 
Kindling the dusky summits of the clouds 
Each to a fiery red ; — 

The slanted columns of the noon-day light* 

Let down into ,the bosom of the hills. 

Or sunset, that with golden vapour bright 
The purple mountains fills, — 
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** These made him say : ^ If Ood has so arrayed 
A fading world that quickly passes by, 

Such rich provision of delight has made 
For every human eye, 

« ^ What shall the eyes that wait for Him survey, 
Where His own presence gloriously appears 
In worlds that were not founded for a day, 

But for eternal years ? ^ ** 

But gradually a spiritual anxiety undermined this 
spiritual calm : — 

“ For still the doubt came back, * Can God provide 
For the large heart of man what shall not pall. 

Nor thro* eternal ages* endless tide 
On tired spirits fall 1 

** ‘ Here but one look toward heaven will oft repress 
The crushing weight of undelightful care ; 

But what were there beyond, if weariness 
Should ever enter there 1* ** 

How in this mood of mind he wanders in the woods, 
how he hears a bird singing and listens with rapt 
attention, and turns homeward with a dim sense of 
strangeness when the song is done, I must leave the 
reader to learn from the poem itself. I can only 
quote the concluding stanzas : — 

“ Yet was it long ere he received the whole 

Of that strange wonder — how, while he had stood 
Lost in deep gladness of his inmost soul 
Far hidden in that wood, 
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" Three generations had gone down unseen 
Under the thin partition that is spread — 

The thin partition of thin earth — ^between 
The living and the dead. 

** Nor did he many days to earth belong, 

For like a pent-up stream, released again, 

The years arrested by the strength of song 
< Came down on him amain ; 

“ Sudden as a dissolving thaw in spring ; 

Gentle as when upon the first warm day 
Which sunny April in its train may bring 
The snow melts all away. 

‘‘ They placed him in his former cell, and there 

Watched him departing ; what few words he said 
Were of calm peace and gladness, with one care 
Mingled — one only dread — 

“ Lest an eternity should not suffice 

To take the measure and the breadth and height 
Of what there is reserved in Paradise — 

Its ever-new delight.^* 

These stanzas will give an idea of Dr. Trench's 
characteristic style; equally remote from convention 
and from extravagance, keeping as it were in the 
main track of the English language, and giving to 
simple and natural forms of speech a grave distinction 
and a melodious po>^er. 

From the poems wliich derive their motive from 
external sources I pass on to the more purely subjec- 
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tive pieces. The keynote of these is given in two 
weighty stanzas : — 

“ 0 life, 0 death, 0 world, 0 time, 

0 grave, where all things flow, 

’Tis yours to make our lut sublime 
With your great weight of woe. 

“ Though sharpest anguish hearts may wring, 
Though bosoms tom may be, 

Yet suffering is a holy thing ; 

Without it what were we ? ” 

Elevation through sorrow is as distinctly the lesson 
which Dr. Trench has to teach as elevation through 
spiritual oneness with Nature is Wordsworth’s lesson. 
And the sorrow with which this poet deals, which he 
so wholly vanquishes in the triumphant joy of the 
lines which he has called The kingdom of God,” is 
not merely such isolated grief as may fall upon an 
alert and buoyant spirit, to be shaken off with a quick 
rush of hope, or with the life-bringing recurrence of 
the years. Rather it is that inbred and heavy gloom, 
that sense of oppression and of exile, of punishment 
and fall, which may be said to form the darker side of 
our intimations of immortality,” and which has made 
the lives, not of monks or recluses only, but of some 
of the best and most active men whose fates history 
records, one long struggle between the indomitable 
effort of courage and the paralysing relapse of pain. 
The Ode to Sleep, of which I quote the two last 
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stanzas, will illustrate this temper of mind ; and 
will show that the confident and deliberate hope 
which is the sum and outcome of this volume is 
something more than the easy optimism of tempera- 
ment or convention. 

“ And therefore am I seeking to entwine 
A coronal of poppies for my head, 

Or wreathe it with a wreath engarlanded 
By Lethe’s slumberous waters. Oh ! that mine 
Were some dim chamber turning to the north, 

With latticed casement, bedded deep in leaves, 

Tliat opening with sweet murmur might look forth 
On quiet fields from broad o’erhanging eaves. 

And ever when the Spring her garland weaves 
Were darkened with encroaching ivy-trail 
And jagged vine-leaves’ shade ; 

And all its pavement starred with blossoms pale 
Of jasmine, when the wind’s least stir was made } 
Where the sunbeam were verdurous-cool, before 
It wound into that quiet nook, to paint 
With interspace of light and colour faint 
That tesselated floor. 

** How pleasant were it there in dim recess, 

In some close-curtained haunt of quietness, 

To hear no tones of human pain or care, 

Our own or others’, little heeding there 
If morn or noon or night 
Pursued their weary flight. 

But musing what an easy thing it were 
To mix our opiates in a larger cup, 

And drink, and not perceive 
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Sleep deepening lead his truer kinsman up, 

lake undistinguished Night darkening the skirts of Eve.’* 

Surely there can be no question as to the profound 
charm of these lines, the charm of the slowly-falling 
syllables, the strong and lingering rhythm, which paint 
the gradual eclipse of the last faint joy in light and 
form and colour, and the whole soul’s abeyance in an 
unstirred and unawakening gloom. 

One more quotation shall illustrate the contrasting 
form of self-abandonment ; a dissolution which is not 
into the night but into the day ; the last renunciation 
of egoism, the absorption of individual effort and 
rebellion in the Infinite Home of men. 

“ If there had anywhere appeared in space 
Another place of refuge, where to flee. 

Our souls had taken refuge in that place. 

And not with Thee. 

. *• For we against creation’s bars had beat 

like prisoned eagles, through groat worlds had sought 
Though but a foot of ground to plant our feet 
Where Thou wert not 

“ And only when we found in earth and air, 

In heaven or hell, that such might nowhere be, — 
That we could not floe from Thee anywhere, — 

We fled to Thee.” 

But it is by his Elegiac Poems tliat Dr. Trench 
has won his almost unique position in many hearts. 
For it is the especial privilege of Poetry that by her 
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close intermingling of ethical and artistic sentiment 
she can bring definite consolation to some of the 
deepest sorrows of men. Painting can fiU our minds 
with ennobling images, but in the hour of our tribula- 
tion these are apt to look coldly at us, like dead gods. 
Music can exalt us into an unearthly and illimitable 
world, but the treasures which we have grasped there 
melt away when we descend from that remote 
empyrean. Poetry can meet our sorrows face to face, 
can show us that she also knows them, and can trans- 
form them into ‘‘ something rich and strange ” by the 
suggestive magic of her song. And since there does 
without doubt exist a kind of transference and meta- 
stasis of the emotions, since the force of any strong 
feeling can to some extent be led off into other 
channels, the work of Art in the moral world, like the 
work of Science in the material world, is to transform 
the painful into the useful, the lower into the higher 
forms of force; to change scorn and anger into a 
generous fervency, and love that is mixed with sorrow 
into a sacred and impersonal flame. And of all sor- 
rows the sorrow of bereavement )ieeds this aid the 
most. For to some troubles a man may become 
indifferent by philosophy, and from some he may 
become through virtue free, but this one sorrow grows 
deeper as tlie diameter rises and the heart expands ; 
and an object more unique and loveable is mourned 
with a more inconsolable desire. And to such mourn- 
ers those who trust in an ultimate reunion may often 
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speak with an eflFective power. For on whatever 
evidence or revelation men may base this faith for 
themselves, it does yet unconsciously in great part 
rest for each man upon the faith of those around him, 
upon the desire of great hearts and the consenting 
expectation of the just. It is a belief which only in 
a certain moral atmosphere finds strength to grow ; it 
is chiefly when the conviction of spiritual progress 
through sorrow is dominant and clear that men are 
irresistibly led to believe that in this crowning sorrow 
also courage must conquer, and constancy must be 
rewarded, and love which as yet has known no bar or 
limit shall find no limit in the grave. Be this per- 
suasion well founded or not, to those " who have 
intelligence of love** human life without such hope 
would be itself a chaos or a hell. A nature like Dr. 
Trench*s, full of clinging affections, profound religious 
faith, and constitutional sadness, was likely to feel in 
extreme measure both these bereavements and these 
consolations. The loss of beloved children taught him 
the lessons of sorrow and of hope, and the words in 
which that sorrow and that hope found utterance have 
led many a mourner in liis most desolate hour to feel 
that this grave writer is his closest and most consoling 
friend. 

For although these poems deal so largely with the 
poet*s sorrow and yearning, it is not compassion only, 
nor compassion chiefly, which they inspire in our 
hearts. Bather we feel that for one whose hopes are 
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based 89 firmlj and raised so high we can desire 
nothing but what he already possesses; no “treasures,” 
no “ Mends,” as another poet has told us, except such 
treasures as are his indefeasibly, and those 

" Three firm Mends, more sure th an Day or Night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death.” 



GEOEGE ELIOT. 

** Homo homini deus est, si suum officium sciat." — C jecilius. 

It is no easy task to write for the public eye an 
account of a deeply-venerated friend whom death has 
newly taken. It is a task on which one might well 
shrink from entering, save at the wish of those whose 
desire in such a matter carries the force of a command. 
He who makes the attempt can scarcely avoid two 
opposite perils. Strangers will be apt to think his 
admiration excessive. Friends more intimate than 
liimself, on the other hand, will find a disappointing 
incompleteneas in any estimate formed by one less 
close than they, — one who, seeing only what his own 
nature allowed him to see, must needs leave so much 
unseen, untold. Between these conflicting dangers the 
only tenable course is one of absolute candour. To 
fail in candour, indeed, would be to fail in respect. 
“ Obedience is the courtesy due to kings,** and to thr* 
sov^eigns of the world of mind the courtesy due is 
truth. 

The world has already been made acquainted with 
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most of the external facts of George Eliot’s life. Mary 
Ann Evans, youngest child of Eobert Evans, land 
agent, was bom at Arbury, near Nuneaton, in War- 
wickshire, on November 22, 1820. Her birthplace 
was thus only some twenty miles from Shakspeare’s, 
and the "rookery elms” of her childish memories, 
survivors of the Forest of Arden, may have cast their 
shadow also on the poet of Jaques and Rosalind, 
Arbury Hall, the seat of Sir Eoger Newdigate, her 
father’s principal employer, is reproduced as the 
Cheverel Manor of Mr. GilfiVs Love-Story. So, also, 
does Cliilvers Colon Church appear as Shepperton, 
Astley Church — Tlie Lantliom of Arden — as Knebley, 
and Nuneaton as Milby, while many of the inhabitants 
of that quiet region are painted in Scenes of Clerical 
Life, as they were, or as they might have been. 

Her education was mainly self-acquired. For a 
short time — before she was ten years old — she was at 
school in Nuneaton, afterwards at the Miss Franklins’ 
in Coventry. " I began at sixteen,” she says, in a 
letter wliich lies before me, " to be acquainted with 
the unsi)eaka])le grief of a last parting, in the death of 
my mother.” After this loss, and the marriage of her 
brothers and sisters, she lived alone with her father, 
and in 1841 they removed from Griff House toFoles- 
hill, near Coventry. 

During all these early years, as, indeed, during all 
the years which followed them, religious and moral 
pouderings made the basis of George Eliot’s life. To 
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her, as to most of the more serious spirits of her 
generation, religion came first after the Evangelical — 
for a time even after the Calvinistic — pattern. The 
figure of Dinah Morris is partially taken from her 
aunt, Elizabeth Evans, whose simple goodness had 
much attraction for the earnest, self-questioning girl. 
And in other well-known characters she has shown 
her deep realisation of those forms of faith and piety 
which rest, not on outward ceremonies, but on the 
direct communion of the heart with God. The story 
of the spiritual growth of Maggie Tulliver — in great 
part, no doubt, autobiographical — has been felt by 
many readers to be almost unique in its delineation of 
passionate search, of an eager, self-renouncing souL 
But there are those who seek and cannot find, who 
knock and to whom it is not opened. There are 
those, the very intensity of whose gaze seems to dim 
the great hope on which it rests ; who, while the 
kingdom of heaven fulfils itself within them, cease to 
discern it before them and afar. 

Such was the case with George Eliot. After a few 
years spent at Foleshill in close study, aided by the 
Charles Brays and other intelligent friends at Coventry, 
we find her coming first before the world, though 
anonymously, in 1846, with a translation of Strauss* 
Life of Jesus, This w’as followed by a translation of 
Feuerbach*s EsscTvce of Christianity ^ and a translation, 
as yet unpublished, of Spinoza’s Ethics, Her mind 
had taken its ply, and while her nature, eminently 
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constant and conservative, retained always a deep 
reverence and afifection for whatever names itself by 
the name of Christ, she never sought again the old 
means of grace, nor felt the old hope of glory. 

Her father died in 1849, and for some time before 
his death she was mainly absorbed in attendance on 
him. She told me once that for the last year of his' 
life she had read Scott's novels aloud to him for many 
hours almost daily ; and thus, we may suppose, amid 
her severer studies, she was imbibing something of the 
method of one to whom she always looked up as a 
master. After her father's death she went abroad with 
the Brays, and remained for some eight months en 
jpemion near Geneva, and afterwards at M. d' Albert's 
house in the town. This was to her a time of intense 
delight in the external world. The shock of bereave- 
ment had left her spirit open to those consolations 
with which Nature is ever ready to soothe a generous 
pain. 

She returned to England in 1850, and in 1851 
she became sub-editor of the Westminster Beview, a 
periodical which has often been the first to welcome 
the contributions of writers who have afterwards risen 
to fame. She lodged with the editor, Dr. Chapman, 
and his wife, in a large house in the Strand, which was 
the centre of a literary group, penetrated for the most 
part with strongly scientific tendencies, and especially 
witli the philosophy of the Comtist school. Among 
the articles in the Review which have since been 
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pointed out as hers, that on " Worldliness and Other- 
Worldliness” (Jan. 1857), is especially characteristic 
and noteworthy. 

This course of placid self-culture was interrupted 
by personal events which increased the perple3dty, deep- 
ened the significance, of life. A long tragedy unrolled 
itself before her; her pity, affection, gratitude, were 
subjected to a strong appeal ; a path was chosen over 
which, amidst much of happiness, a certain shadow 
hung. It is enough to say here that if ever her intimate 
history is made more fully known to the world it will 
be found to contain nothing at variance with her own 
unselfish teaching; no postponement of principle to 
passion ; no personal happiness based upon others' pain. 

In 1854 Mr. and Mrs. Lewes went to Germany, 
and spent a year mainly at Weimar and Berlin. 
They saw much of the most intellectual society of 
Germany, and it was, perhaps, in this stimulating 
companionship that the earnest student first became 
strongly conscious of original power. It was, at any 
rate, soon afterwards that she discovered the means of 
self-expression by which she was best able to move 
mankind, in a form of literature whose freedom of 
plan renders it specially fitted to reflect the complexity 
of modem life and thought She preluded with one 
or two short tales, which indicate that her power was 
only just ripening. Then Boerm of Clerical Life ap- 
peared in 1857, Adam Bede in 1859, and The Mill 
on the Floss in 1860, 
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The author’s identity was soon discovered under 
her Tum de plvme of " George Eliot,” and the publica- 
tion of these first books made a sudden change in her 
life and surroundings. She awoke and found herself 
famous. From an obscure sub-editor of an unfashion- 
able review, sfie rose at a bound to the first place 
among the imaginative prose writers of her time. 

Her remaining twenty years of life were such as 
the spirit conscious of a message to deliver might most 
desire. Her mind was fed by strenuous and constant 
study, — scientific, linguistic, literary, — by frequent 
travel in those historic lands whose air quickens 
spirit as well as body, and by habitual intercourse 
with many of the foremost minds of the age. She 
never had much connection with the political — still 
less, of course, with the merely fashionable — world, 
but nearly all who were most eminent in art, science, 
literature, pliilanthropy, might be met from time to 
time at her Sunday afternoon receptions. There were 
many women, too, drawn often from among veiy diflfer- 
ent traditions of thought and belief by the unfeigned 
goodness which they recognised in Mrs. Lewns’ look 
and speech, and sometimes illumining with some fair 
young face a salon whose grave talk needed the grace 
w'luch they could bestow. And there was sure to be 
a considemble admixture of men not as yet famous — 
probably never to be so — but whom some indication 
of studies earnestly pursued, of sincere effort for the 
good of their fellow^-men, had r^mmended to “ that 
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hopeful interest which ** — I quote the generous words 
of a letter which lies before me — the elder mind, dis- 
satisfied with itself, delights to entertain with regard 
to the younger, whose years and powers hold a larger 
measure of unspoiled life.” 

It was Mr. Lewes who, on these occasions, contri- 
buted the cheerful honhomie, the observant readiness, 
which are necessary for the fusing together of any 
social group. Mrs. Lewes* manner had a grave sim- 
plicity which rose in closer converse into an almost 
pathetic anxiety to give of her best — to establish a 
genuine human relation between herself and her inter- 
locutor — to utter words which should remain as an 
active influence for good in the hearts of those who 
heard them. To some of her literary admirers this 
serious tone was distasteful; they were inclined to 
resent, as many critics in print have resented, the 
prominence given to moral ideas in a quarter from 
which they preferred to look merely for intellectual 
refreshment 

Mrs. Lewes* humour, though fed from a deep per- 
ception of the incongruities of human fates, had not, 
except in intimate moments, any buoyant or contagiofus 
quality, and in all her talk, — full of matter and wis- 
dom and exquisitely worded as it was, — there was the 
same pervading air of strenuous seriousness which was 
more welcome to those whose object was distinctly to 
learn from her than to those who merely wished to 
pass an idle and brilliant hour. To her these mixed 
VOL. II. ' 8 
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receptions were a great effort. Her mind did not 
move easily from one individuality to another, and 
when she afterwards thought that she had failed to 
understand some difficulty which had been laid before 
her, — ^had spoken the wrong word to some expectant 
heart, — she would suffer from almost morbid accesses 
of self-reproach. Perhaps to no imaginative writer — 
to no writer, at any rate, of what is commonly called 
“ light literature ” — has fame ever presented itself so 
uninixedly as responsibility. Each step that she gained 
ill popular favour drove her into a more sedulous con- 
scientiousness, — a conscientiousness wdiich probably 
injured her later books, by the over-elaboration to 
which it led. Aware of this danger of a too sensitive 
care, she ahstairunl almost wholly from reading reviews 
of her works. She had no appetite for indiscriminate 
eulogy. “Vague praise,’* slie WTites to a friend, “or 
praise with false notes in its singing, is something to 
endured with dithcult resignation.” And censure, 
or criticism which called on her for what she could 
not give, would, she felt, only serve to embarrass 
and de])ress her. In this matter, as in all, Mr. Lewes 
stQod between her and the world without, with the 
loyal care with which he repaid the priceless benefit 
which his character drew from hers. 

Thus passed a score of years. Then came his 
sudden death; her heavy sorrow ; her faithful effort to 
preserve for ever the memory which she held so dear. 
She edited his last book with scrupulous care, and 
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founded the "George Henry Lewes Studentship” in 
Physiology ; providing, with a loving minuteness, that 
his full name should be for ever associated with a wisely- 
planned scheme for the fostering of his chosen study. 
And then, beyond expectation^ it came about that fate 
reserved for her yet seven months of a new happiness ; 
and she reached unawares the term of earthly life in 
the midst of unslackening intellectual activities, of 
ever-deepening loves. 

Nothing, indeed, was more remarkable in this last 
period of her life than her intense mental vitality, 
which failing health did not seem in the least to im- 
pair. She possessed in an eminent degree that power 
which has led to success in so many directions — which 
is ascribed both to Newton and to Napoleon — of 
keeping her mind unceasingly at tlie stretch without 
conscious fatigue. She would cease to read or to 
ponder when other duties called her, but never (as it 
seemed) because she herself felt tired. Even in so 
complex an effort as a visit to a picture-gallery implies, 
she could continue for hours at the same pitch of 
earnest interest, and outweary strong men. Nor was 
this a mere habit of passive receptivity. In the 
intervals between her successive compositions her 
mind was always fusing and combining its fresh stores, 
and had her life been prolonged, it is probable that she 
would have produced work at least equal in merit to 
anything which she had already achieved. I may 
perhaps be allowed to illustrate what has here been 
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said by a few words as to the occupations of her last 
days on earth. 

On the Friday night before her death Mrs. Cross 
witnessed a representation of the “Agamemnon/* in 
Greek, by Oxford undergraduates, and came back fired 
with the old words, thus heard anew, and planning 
to read through the Greek dramatists again with her 
husband. On Saturday she went as usual to the 
concert of classical music, and there, as it seems, she 
caught the fatal chill That evening she played 
through on the piano much of the music which had 
been performed in the afternoon ; for she was an 
admirable executant, and rendered especially her 
favourite Schubert with rare delicacy of touch and 
feeling. And thus, as her malady deepened, her mind 
could still respond to the old trains of thought and 
emotion, till, all unexpectedly to herself and those who 
loved her, she passed into the state of unconsciousness 
from which she woke on earth no more. 

The story of George Eliot's life, it will be seen, is a 
simple and unsuggestive one. It is merely the record 
of the steady development of a strong and serious 
mind. There is not much in her which we can trace 
as inherited ; not much which we can ascribe to the 
influence of any unusual circumstances in her journey 
through life. Yet from her father, — the carpenter 
who rose to be forester, the forester who rose to be 
land-agent, — whose modified portrait appears both in 
Caleb Garth and in Adam Bede, — she derived, no 
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doubt, that spirit of thoroughness, that disdain of all 
pretentious or dishonest work, that respect for con- 
scientious effort, however mistaken and clumsy, which 
were so distinctive of her in later life. And it Inust 
also be considered as a most fortunate thing, — more 
important, perhaps, for a female novelist in England 
than for an author of any other type, — that the posi- 
tion of her family, while sufficiently comfortable to 
allow of her being liberally educated, was humble 
enough to bring her into close and natural contact with 
the quaint types of rural life, — as much superior in 
picturesqueness to the lidbitv/is of literary drawing- 
rooms as Mrs. Poyser is to Theophrastus Such. At 
the time when impressions sink deepest, it was among 
tlie Tullivers, the Silas Marners, the Bartle Masseys of 
this world that George Eliot's lot was cast. And thus 
in the shy and quaint, but affectionate and observant 
child, grew up the habit of discerning worth and 
wisdom beneath rugged envelopes, of feeling that 
“keen experience with pity blent” of which she 
speaks in one of her poems — 

“ The pathos exquisite of lovely minds 
Hid in harsh forms — not penetrating them 
Like fire divine within a common bush 
Which glows transfigured by the heavenly guest 
So that men put their shoes off ; but encaged 
Like a sweet child within some thick-walled cell, 

Who leaps and fails to hold the window-bars, 

But having shown a little dimpled hand, 
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Is visited thenceforth by tender hearts, 

Whose eyes keep watch about the prison walls.” 

This sympathy with imperfection, this skill in 
interpreting the signs by which dumb and baffled 
creatures seek to show their love and need, was at the 
root of much both of her humour and of her pathos. 
Her gaze did not invest the world around her with 
" the light that never was on sea or land,” but seeing 
men and women without idealisation, she still could 
love them as they were. This gave to her sympathy 
a peculiar quality which made it less flattering to the 
recipient, though in one sense of greater value. It 
was full and penetrating, but it seemed rather to be 
bestowed on principle, and as to a human being in 
difficulty or distress, than to be prompted by any such 
momentary glow as could induce her to forget what 
she calls 

. “ The twists and cracks in our poor earthenware, 

That touch me to more conscious fellowship 
(I am not myself the finest Parian) 

With my coevals.” 

She contemplated, indeed, hen own powers and 
character with a gaze of the same impartial scrutiny. 
Her natural candour of self-judgment had perhaps been 
fostered by the tardiness of her success, which had 
worked in her the best effect which long obscurity can 
produce on strong and humble natures. It had 
accustomed her to conceive of herself as of one who 
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must still strive, who sees his work before him, whose 
ideal is not yet attained. And it was noticeable that 
in any casual allusion to her own faulty tendencies she 
seemed to have felt less need to guard against those 
which go with success than against those which go 
with failure. 

Mr. Lewes and she were one day good-humouredly 
recounting the mistaken effusiveness of a too-sym- 
pathising friend, who insisted on assuming that Mr- 
Casaubon was a portrait of Mr. Lewes, and on condol- 
ing with the sad experience which had taught the 
gifted authoress of Middlemarch to depict that gloomy 
man. And there was indeed something ludicrous in 
the contrast between the. dreary pedant of the novel 
and the gay self-content of the living savant who stood 
acting his vivid anecdotes before our eyes. ** But from 
whom, then,” said a friend, turning to Mrs. Lewes, 
“did you draw Casaubon?” With a humorous 
solemnity, which was quite in earnest, nevertheless, 
she pointed to her own heart. She went on to say — 
and this one could well believe — that there was one 
other character — that of Rosamond Vincy — which she 
had found it hard to sustain ; such comfdacency of 
egoism being alien to her own habits of mind. But 
she laid no claim to any such natural magnanimity as 
could avert Casaubon's temptations of jealous vanity, 
of bitter resentment. No trace of tliese faults was 
ever manifest in her convemation. But much of her 
moral weight was derived from the impression which 
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her friends received that she had not been by any 
means without her full share of faulty tendencies to 
begin with, but that she had upbuilt with strenuous 
pains a resolute virtue, — what Plato calls an iron sense 
of truth and right, — to which others, also, however 
faulty, by effort might attain. 

A few months since there were still living in 
England three prophets : for by what other name, as 
distinguished from our poets and statesmen, can we so 
fitly call them ? Two have passed away ; the third 
still lives to complete his mission. Carlyle's was the 
most awakening personality. To Euskin is given the 
most of revelation. But for the lessons most impera- 
tively needed by tlie mass of men, the lessons of 
deliberate kindness, of careful truth, of unwavering 
endeavour, — for these plain themes one could not ask 
a more convincing teacher than she whom we are com- 
memorating now. Everything in her aspect and 
presence was in keeping with the bent of her soul. 
The deeply -lined face, the too marked and massive 
features, were united with an air of delicate refine- 
ment, which in one way was the more impressive 
because it seemed to proceed so entirely from within. 
Nay, the inwaixi beauty would sometimes quite trans- 
form the external harshness ; there would be moments 
when the thin hands that entwined themselves in their 
eagerness, the earnest figure that bowed forward to 
speak and hear, the deep gaze moving from one face 
to another with a grave appeal, — all these seemed the 
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transparent symbols that showed the presence of a 
wise, benignant soul. But it was the voice which best 
revealed her ; — a voice whose subdued intensity and 
tremulous richness seemed to environ her uttered 
words with the mystery of a world of feeling that 
must remain untold. "Speech,” says her Don Silva 
to Fedalma, in The Spanish Gypsy, 

“ Speech is but broken light upon the depth 
Of the unspoken : even your loved words 
Float in the larger meaning of your voice 
As something dimmer.” 

And then again, when in moments of more intimate 
converse some current of emotion would set strongly 
through her soul, when she would raise her head in 
imconscious absorption and look out into the unseen, 
her expression was not one to be soon forgotten. It 
had not, indeed, the serene felicity of souls to whose 
child -like confidence all heaven and earth are fair. 
Bather it was the look (if I may use a Platonic phrase) 
of a strenuous Demiurge, of a soul on which high tasks 
are laid, and which finds in their accomplishment its 
only imagination of joy. 

" It was her thought she saw : tlie presence fair 
Of unachieved achievement, the high task, 

The mighty unborn spirit that doth ask 
With irresistible cry for blood and breath 
Till feeding its great life we sink in death.” 

i 

1 do not wish to exaggerate. The subject of these 
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pages would not tolerate any words which seemed to 
present her as an ideal type. For, as her aspect had 
greatness but not beauty, so, too, her spirit had moral 
dignity but not saintly holiness. A loftier potency 
may sometimes have been given to some highly- 
favoured woman in whom the graces of heaven and 
earth have met; moving through all life’s seasons 
with a majesty which can feel no decay ; affording by 
her very presence and benediction an earnest of the 
supernal world. And so, too, on that thought-worn 
brow there was visible the authority of sorrow, but 
scarcely its consecration. A deeper pathos may some- 
times have breathed from the unconscious heroism of 
some cliild-like soul. 

It is perhaps by thus dwelling on tlie last touches 
wliich this high nature was dimly felt to lack — some 
aroma of hope, some felicity of virtue — that we can 
best recognise the greatness of her actual achievement, 
of her ])ractical working-out of the fundamental dogma 
(»f the so-called Eeligion of Humanity — the expansion, 
namely, of tlie sense of human fellowship into an 
impulse strong enough to compel us to live for others, 
even though it be beneath the on-coining shadow of an 
endless night. For she held that there was so little 
chance of man’s immortality that it was a grievous 
error to flatter him with such a belief ; a grievous 
error at least to distract him by promises of future 
recompense from the urgent and obvious motives of 
well-doing, — our love and pity for our fellowmen. 
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She repelled that impiety toward the present and the 
visible, which flies for its motives, its sanctities, and 
its religion to the remote, the vague, and the unknown,” 
as contrasted with " that genuine love which cherishes 
things in proportion to their nearness, and feels its 
reverence grow in proportion to the intimacy of its 
knowledge.” These words are from the essay on 
"Worldliness and Other- Worldliness,” which has been 
alluded to, and which contains a forcible condemnation 
of the view — advanced by the poet Young in its utmost 
crudity — according to which the reason for virtue is 
simply the prospect of being rewarded for it hereafter. 
So far as moral action is dependent on that belief, so 
far, she urges, " the emotion which prompts it is not 
truly moral — is still in the stage of egoism, and has 
not yet attained the higher development of sympathy.” 
And she adds to this a moving argument, which in 
after life was often on her lips and in her heart. "It 
is conceivable,” she says, " that in some minds the deep 
pathos lying in the thought of human mortality — that 
we are here for a little while and then vanish away, 
that this earthly life is all that is given to our loved 
ones and to our many suffering fellowmen — lies nearer 
the fountains of moral emotion than the conception of 
extended existence.” 

It was, indeed, above all things, this sadness with 
which she contemplated the lot of dying men which 
gave to her convictions an air of reality far more 
impressive than the rhetorical satisfaction which is 
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sometimes expressed at the prospect of individual 
annihilation. George Eliot recognised the terrible 
probability that, for creatures with no future to look 
to, advance in spirituality may oftenest be but advance 
in pain; she saw the sombre reasonableness of that 
grim plan which suggests that the world’s life-long 
struggle might best be ended — not, indeed, by indi- 
vidual desertions, but by the moving off of the whole 
great army from the field of its unequal war — by the 
simultaneous suicide of all the race of man. But since 
this could not be ; since that race was a united army 
only in metaphor — was, in truth, a never-ending host 

** Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn 
Roused the broad front, and called the battle on,” 

she held that it befits us neither to praise the sum of 
things nor to rebel in vain, but to take care only that 
our brothers’ lot may be less grievous to them in that 
we have lived. Even so, to borrow a simile from M. 
Renan, the emperor who summed up his view of life in 
the words Nil e,rpedit, gave none the less to his legions 
as his last night’s watchword, Lahonmm, 

This stoic lesson she would enforce in tones which 
covered a wide range of feeling, from the grave exhor- 
tation which disdained to appeal to aught save an 
answering sense of right, to the tender words which 
offered the blessedness of self-forgetting fellowship as 
the guerdon won by the mourner’s pain. 

1 remember how, at Cambridge, I walked with her 
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once in the Fellows’ Garden of Trinity, on an evening 
of rainy May ; and she, stirred somewhat beyond her 
wont, and taking as her text the three words which 
have been used so often as the inspiring trumpet-calls 
of men, — the words Ood, Immortality ^ Dvly, — pro- 
nounced, with terrible earnestness, how inconceivable 
was the firsts how unbelievable the second^ and yet how 
peremptory and absolute the third. Never, perhaps, 
have sterner accents affirmed the sovereignty of im- 
personal and unrecompensing Law. I listened, and 
night fell; her grave, majestic countenance turned 
toward me like a Sibyl’s in the gloom ; it was as 
though she withdrew from my grasp, one by one, the 
two scrolls of promise, and left me the third scroll 
only, awful with inevitable fates. And when we 
stood at length and parted, amid that columnar circuit 
of the forest-trees, beneath the last twilight of starless 
skies, I seemed to be gazing, like Titus at Jerusalem, on 
vacant seats and empty halls, — on a sanctuary with no 
Presence to hallow it, and heaven left lonely of a God. 

This was the severer aspect of her teaching. How 
gentle, how inspiring a tone it could assume when it 
was called upon to convey not impulse only but con- 
solation, I must quote a few words to show. Writing 
to a friend who was feeling the first anguish of bereave- 
ment, she approaches with tender delicacy the themes 
with which she would sustain his spirit. “ For the 
first sharp pangs,” she says, " there is no comfort ; — 
whatever goodness may surround us, darkness knd 
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silence still hang about our pain. But slowly the 
clinging companionship with the dead is linked with 
our living affections and duties, and we begin to feel 
our sorrow as a solemn initiation preparing us for that 
sense of loving, pitying fellowship with the fullest 
human lot which, I must think, no one who has tasted 
it will deny to be the chief blessedness of our life. 
And especially to know what the last parting is seems 
needful to give the utmost sanctity of tenderness to 
our relations with each other. It is that above all 
which gives us ricw sensibilities to ' the web of human 
things, Birth and the grave, that are not as tliey were.* 
And by that path we come to find for ourselves the 
truth of the old declaration, tliat there is a difference 
between the ease of pleasure and blessedness, or the 
fullest good possible to us wondrously mixed mortals. 
. . . All the ex])erience that makes my communion 
with your grief is summed up in a * God bless you,’ which 
represents the swelling of my heart now as I write, 
thinking of you and your sense of what was and is not.” 

It is on reading words like these that one’s thoughts 
recall the apoplithegm of old Ciccilius prefixed as a 
motto to this paper — 

“ If each for each be all he can, 

A very God is man to man.” 

Every one of George Eliot’s works might be read as 
a commentary on that text. In each there is a moral 
crisis, which depends on some strong efflux of the 
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feeling of human fellowship — sometimes pouring forth 
unchecked, but with unwonted energy, and sometimes 
overcoming the counter impulses of egoistic pleasure or 
pain, — some selfish craving, some angered pride, some 
wounded and bleeding love. I need not recall each 
individual instance. Throughout the earlier novels, 
where there is less of visible purpose and more of 
mere humorous portraiture than in the later ones, this 
lesson nevertheless is always recumng. Eomola, the 
most laboriously executed of all her v^rks, — the book 
which, as she said, '' she began a young woman and 
ended an old one,’* — is almost from first to last one 
strain of grave insistence on the human bond. Or 
consider especially her poems ; for these, though often 
failing in that instinctive melody which is the indis- 
pensable birth-gift of poets, are yet the most concen- 
trated expression of herself which she has left behind 
her. The poems move through more ideal scenes, but 
tliey enforce the self-same lesson ; they teacli that as 
the mounting spirit becomes more conscious of its own 
being, it becomes more conscious also of the *bond8 
which unite it to its kin ; that thus the higher a man 
is, the closer he is drawn to the lowest, and greatness 
is not an exemption, but a debt the more. 

The Legend of Juhal is, as it were, the sublima- 
tion of all she had to say. It is in that mythic tale 
that the benefit conferred is most far-reaching, the 
self-effacement most absolute, the absorption into the 
universal good most satisfying and sacred. 
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“ Would’st thou have asked aught else from any god — 
Whether with gleaming feet on earth he trod, 

Or thundered through the skies — aught else for share 
Of mortal good, than in thy soul to bear 
The growth of song, and feel the sweet unrest 
Of the world’s spring-tide in thy conscious breast ? 

No, thou hadst grasped thy lot with all its pain, 

Nor loosed it any painless lot to gain 
Where music’s voice was silent ; for thy fate 
Was human music’s self incorporate : 

Thy senses’ keenness and thy passionate strife 
Were flesh of Jier flesh and her womb of life.” 

Few passages could so completely lift us into the 
region where Art melts into Virtue ; where they are 
discerned as twin aspects of the spirit’s unselfish earnest- 
ness, which would fiiin lose itself in a larger joy. The 
visible Jubal perishes forsaken and alone, but he lives 
on in the life of Music, his deathless gift to mankind. 

In the well-known lines which begin, “ 0 I 
join the choir invisible,” the ardent writer has given 
voice to her own aspirations. This poem received its 
fittest commentary w'hen it was read above her grave : 

“ May I reach 

Tliat purest heaven, be to other souls 
Tlie cup of strength in some great agony. 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty.” 

To those who knew her these words are her very self 
Language has never expressed with more directness 
the innermost of a noble souL 
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Yet, in this realm of high speculation, to admire 
is not necessarily to feel complete agreement. There 
were some to whom these consolations seemed all too 
shadowy, this resignation premature ; some whose im- 
pulsion to a personal life beyond the grave was so 
preoccupying and dominant that they could not readily 
acquiesce in her negations, nor range themselves un* 
reservedly as the fellow-workers of her brave despair. 
Those, especially, to whom life’s most impressive ex- 
perience had been the spectacle of some tragedy without 
an issue, of some unmerited anguish driven in storms 
upon an innocent soul, — such men might well have 
scarcely heart enough to work for the future, with 
thoughts for ever turning to an irredeemable injustice 
in the past. Rather they would still recur to the 
ancient hopes of men ; they would urge that great 
discioveries follow on great needs ; that problems which 
have resisted a hundred keys may yield to yet one key 
more : tliafc in some field of knowledge there may yet 
be that to know which shall not, indeed, diminish life’s 
effort, but shall establish its felicity, — shall • not relax 
duty but add hope. To one who thus, amid great 
sorrow, could not abandon this anchor of the soul, she 
used words some of which I quote, since they may 
serve to bring her nearer to some minds which may 
have shrunk at times from the despondency discernible 
beneath her bravest speech. She wrote : — 

“ I have no controversy with the faith that cries out and 
clings from the depths of man^s need. I only long, if it 

VOL. II. X 
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were possible to me, to help in satisfying the need of those 
who want a reason for living in the absence of what has 
been called consolatory belief. But all the while I gather" 
a sort of strength from the certainty that there must be 
limits or negations in my own moral powers and life- 
experience which may screen from me many possibilities 
of blessedness for our suffering human nature. The most 
melancholy thought surely would be that we in our own 
persons had measured and exhausted the sources of spiritual 
good. But we know how the poor help the poor.” 

Those whose own faith is most assured can, I think, 
“ have no controversy ” with such a temper as this. 
The faithful servant, — we may reverently suppose, — 
will not be met with condemnation because, like her 
own Fedalma, she would not count on aught hut being 
faith fuL Nor can it be ours to blame her because, 
in the i)resence of solemn issues, she was resolved to 
keep within the limits of wiiat she did certainly feel 
and know, and — a sterner Prometheus — at least to 
omit “ vain hopes ” from the gifts which she brought 
to men. She gave us of her best ; she gave us all her 
best ; she had no wish, no pleasure, but to give. 

“ This was thy lot, to feel, create, bestow. 

And that immeasureable life to know 

From which the fleshly self falls shrivelled, dead ; 

A seed primeval that has forests bred. 

Thy gifts to give was thine of men alone : 

Twas but in giving that thou could^st atone 
For too much wealth amid their poverty ” 
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For wliat she gave to the world the world has not 
, been slow to thank her. But what she gave of private 
amity ; — of companionship which never knew that it 
was condescending, of sympathy the more salutary for 
its sternness, of encouragement which pointed to duty 
only as the goal : — the thought of these things can 
come to few without some self-condemning tinge in 
their regret. Who is there that has drawn from an 
ennobling friendship all the blessing which he might 
liave won ? Wisdom is everlasting ; early or late we 
apprehend her still the same. But “ Wisdom herself,” 
as Plato says, we cannot see ; — or terrible had been 
the loves she had inspired.” And the living forms in 
which she is in some wise embodied, the eyes through 
which there looks some parcel of her eternal fire, — 
these pass suddenly from our sight, and we have hardly 
recognised them, hardly known. For those who thus 
lament tiiere is a stern consolation. Let tliem draw 
near by faith ; what they missed in presence let them 
recover by contemplation ; what is wanting to memory 
let them reserve for hope. 



AETHUE PENEHYN STANLEY, 

A MAN of many gifts and graces has passed away ; a 
man so singularly central in English society and amid 
English schools of thought, so individual and yet so 
multiform, that among the wreaths which bestrewed 
Ills tomb in Henry VII/s chapel, — ^the offering of all 
nations, from Ireland to Armenia, of men of all opinions, 
from dignitaries of the Church to scientific materialists, 
of all classes of society, from the Queen of England to 
the poor children of Westminster, — it would be hard 
to say which tokens were the most natural, the most 
appropriate, the most sincere. 

A man so many-sided should be described by many 
men ; a man of such wide and active sympathies should 
bo commemorated not by his intimates done, but by 
others who have looked up to him as to a source of 
life and light ; who have enjoyed, perhaps, some amities 
of a hereditary friendship, some encouragement of his 
cordial smile. Without repeating what has been already 
said, or anticipating what may be more fitly said by 
others, there is room for some such reflections on his 
work ami character as will be suggested here. 
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The outward life of Arthur Stanley was so ordered 
from childhood upward as to enable him to mature and 
exercise his powers in the most favourable way^ and to 
lead his receptive nature through scene after scene of 
sterling virtue or of old renown. The happy Eectory- 
home at Alderley gave to his after years the inestim- 
able background of childish memories of unmingled 
brightness and peace. His intercourse with Dr. Arnold 
at Eugby showed the relation of teacher and pupil in 
its ideal form. At Oxford the three great colleges of 
Balliol, University, Christ Church, welcomed him in 
turn, and each upbuilt some part of the fabric of his 
being. The ancient shrine of Canterbury fostered at 
once his historic instincts and his deep sense of the 
greatness of the English Church. And finally West- 
minster received him to an office so congenial to every 
aspiration of liis heart that all else seemed to have 
been but a prolusion to those stately duties and an 
antechamber to that famous home. He was blessed, 
too, in father and mother, in family and friends ; blessed 
most of all in the wife whose presence doubled both 
his usefulness and his felicity, and whose loss gave to 
his latest years the crowning dignity of sorrow. 

One incongruity alone was sometimes felt in this 
harmonious career, — a certain discrepancy between 
Stanley's habits of thought and those of the clerical 
world around him. Scruples of this kind had led him 
to hesitate as to taking orders, but they had then been 
brushed aside with rough vigour by Arnold's friendly 
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hand. But as Stanley rose into prominence his sup- 
posed laxity of dogmatic view gave umbrage to many 
members of his profession ; he experienced “ that diffi- 
culty ” which, in his own words, " is occasioned not so 
much by the actual divergence of opinion amongst 
educated, or amongst uneducated men, as by the com- 
bination in the same religious and the same social 
community of different levels of education,’* — and it 
may be added of original temperaments so diverse, that 
their professors, however educated, must needs construe 
this perplexing universe in many varying ways. Dean 
Stanley’s view of his own position in the Church is 
given in a striking passage in the preface to his Essays 
on Church and State : — 

“The choice is between absolute individual separation 
from every conceivable outward form of organisation, and 
continuance in one or other of those which exist, in the 
hope of modifying or improving it. There are, doubtless, 
advantages in the fonner alternative. The path of a theo- 
logian or ecclesiastic, who in any existing system loves 
tnith and seeks charity, is indeed difficult at the best. 
Many a time would such a one gladly exchange the thank- 
less labour, the bitter taunts, “ the law’s delay,” the “ in- 
solence of office,” the waste of energy, that belong to the 
friction of public duties, for the hope of a few tranquil 
years of independent research or studious leisure, where 
ho need consult no scruples, contend with no prejudices, 
entangle himself with no party, travel far and wide over 
the earth, with nothing to check the constant increase of 
knowledge which such experience alone can fully give. 
But there is a counterbalancing attraction, which may well 
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be felt by those who shrink from sacrificing their love of 
country to a sense of momentary relief, or the hopes of the 
future to the pressure of the present. To serve a great 
institution, and by serving it to endeavour to promote 
within it a vitality which shall secure it as the shelter for 
such as will have to continue the same stniggle after they 
are gone, is an object for which much may be, and ought 
to be, endured which otherwise would be intolerable.^' 

This passage is interesting, moreover, as distinctly 
indicating Stanley’s conception of the functions of a 
National Church. A National Church may be regarded 
as aiming at either of two somewhat different ends. 
We may say that it is meant to promulgate that body 
of s})iritual truth which has, at a given historical epoch, 
approved itself to a given nation. Or we may say that 
it is meant to promulgate such spiritual truth as may 
from time to time ap])rove itself to that nation as it 
lives and grows. On the first theory, the Church must 
represent a fixed code in the midst of a clianging world, 
as the Creek and Kumau Churches profess to do. On 
the second theory, it must modify its teaching, as the 
Ilefomicd (Churches actually did, when the great mass 
of tliiiikiug men in a nation are seen to have modified 

I 

their belief. Such changes can liave no finality ; and 
if a violent wrench like the English Reformation was 
justifiable, it must be still more justifiable, in those 
who now wish to maintain the National Church, to in- 
troduce as gently as possible such changes as may keep 
her in sympathy with the advancing knowledge of the 
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time. And these changes, though initiated by laymen, 
must be adopted by Church dignitaries if they are to 
become a part of th,e established ereed of the nation. 
It is noticeable, indeed, that in past centuries the same 
men have often been first denounced as heretics, and 
afterwards accepted as pillars of the Church, having 
carried through at their own risk some reform which 
was ultimately felt by all to be beneficial. It is need- 
less to say that the recent rise of science, physical and 
historical, has effected an even greater alteration in 
men’s mental outlook than was effected by the revival 
of learning, which led almost necessarily to the Refor- 
mation. If, then, the English Church is to maintain 
her position as national, she must be prepared to modify 
her teaching with little delay, and such modification 
can best be carried through by men of Stanley’s com- 
prehensive sympathies and strong common sense. 

There remains, however, the question whether reli- 
gious unity is really strongly desired by many men ; 
whether the different sections of the English Church 
or the English nation are disposed to make much effort 
to preserve the idea of a National Church. And the 
answer commonly given is that such union is not 
strongly desired, that, on the other hand, men tend to 
hold views more divergent, and to express them with 
more distinctness, than ever before. It might, per- 
haps, have been expected that as the conclusions of 
science become more definite, as it grows easier to 
make men understand the same demonstrations and 
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obey the same laws, it would also grow easier to unite 
them in the same religion. But this is not so ; for 
religion is a matter of tastes and emotions, as well as 
of reason. Along with what is deepest and most uni- 
versal its sphere includes all that is most individual 
and variable in man. It includes points on which classes 
of men at different mental levels — nay, even differ- 
ent individuals on the same level — cannot possibly be 
expected to agree. On the one hand, as fresh bodies of 
men wake up to religion they inevitably pass through 
stages of thought and feeling which many of their con- 
temporaries have already outgrown. And, on the other 
hand, learning and intellect, so far from securing uni- 
formity, will, when combined with certain tempera- 
ments, only serve to make the cases of reversion to an 
older type, or of divergence into an individual type, 
more marked and impressive. 

So long, in short, as the evidence as to an unseen 
world remains much where it is, that evidence will 
I)robably be interpreted as variously as heretofore. An 
accession of new evidence might, no doubt, lead to a 
greater unity of creed ; but the possibility of such an 
accession of evidence is just what all sects unite to 
deny. 

From the theological point of view, therefore, it 
may seem neither possible nor very important to 
maintain the Church of England. On the other hand, 
the political and the philanthropical arguments for a 
National Church are strong. It is, or it may be made. 
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the safest bulwark against sectarian bigotry, the most 
efficient machinery for supplying the moral needs of 
the community. And there is also a historical point 
of view of which Stanley was the best representative. 
It seemed to him a childish, almost an impious thing, 
that our disagreements on questions which, for the 
most part, we can neither solve nor comprehend, should 
lead us rashly to destroy that august institution which 
so many names have adorned, so many memories hal- 
lowed, which has spread her wide arms from pole to 
pole, and has embodied for centuries the spiritual life 
of a mighty peoj)le. How premature were such a dis- 
solution ! For no one knows what direction opinion 
will ultimately take; and the Church of England, 
whicli is committed to so much less than the Church 
of Koine, and which, with lier allied churches in both 
liemispheres, stands already second in importance to 
the Church of Kome alone — the Church of England, it 
may well be said, has a better chance than any other 
ndigious corporation of finding herself erect after the 
general reconstruction, and constituting, in some sense 
or other, the Church of the Future, Should such a 
fate be hers, she will be grateful to those whose his- 
torical instinct saved her from disruption, who did not 
despair of the spiritual republic in times of inward 
conflict and dismay. 

Descending from general principles to details we 
find the peculiar type of Stanley’s historical instinct, — 
his delight in striking anecdote, in unlooked-for paral- 
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lels, in the picturesqueness of the past, — well illustrated 
by his treatment, in his latest book, of the rites and 
symbols of the early Church. To the mystic these 
symbols seem still instinct with spiritual truth. To 
the philosopher they suggest a field of unexhausted 
inquiry ; they lead back the mind to the Seven Rivers 
of the Indus valley, to the worships of our Aryan ances- 
tors ill Persia or Babylon, to the remote and essential 
unity of the creeds of men. Stanley is not attracted 
in either of these ways. He does not deal with thought 
and emotion in their subterranean currents, but rather 
in their dramatic manifestation on the great theatres 
of the world. And he is never better pleased than 
when by some quaint juxtaposition he can show the 
irony of men’s pretensions to dogmatic infallibility, or 
to the authority of immemorial tradition. In Chris- 
tian Institutions it delights him to point out that 
the only true Sabbatarians are to be found in Abys- 
sinia ; that the kiss of peace was one of the most 
indispensable of primitive practices,” but is now pre- 
served only by the Glassites, or Sandemanians ” ; 
that although the Coptic Church alone retains the 
original form of the Lord’s Supper, some vestige of the 
tnie ix)sition is retained by the Presbyterians and the 
Pope. The Pope, in fact, is for Dean Staidey a perfect 
museum of paradoxes. While reflecting with regret 
that “Augustine would have condemned him as an 
imbaptised heretic,” he is pleased to find, in the peculi- 
arities which surround him, “ a mass of latent Primi- 
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tive Protestantism.” He traces with interest the origin 
of his white gown, his red shoes, his peacock fans; 
while he is careful to remind us that the only ecclesi- 
astical vestment recognised by the early Fathers con- 
sisted of trousers. 

The breadth, and also the limitations of Stanley’s 
view, are well exemplified by his essay on the pictures 
in the catacombs of Eome. He draws out admirably 
from these figures the a7aX\tao't9 and d(/>eXoTi 79 , the 
joy and simplicity of the primitive Church. There is 
found there no crucifix, no cypress, no death’s-head, 
no dance of skeletons, no martyrdom of saints, but the 
young shepherd carrying the lamb amid green pastures, 
and dove-like souls that soar to heaven, and the 
mysterious gladness of the vine. All this he sees in 
tliat ancient imagery, but he does not attempt to ex- 
])lain its strange anomalies by any reference to a yet 
remoter post. He has no word of comment (for 
iiiatnnce) on the view of those in wliose eyes an occult 
tradition mingles here with the new-risen faith ; who 
see in the crux ansata, with its recurved extremities, 
the cross of wood from whose central hollow our Aryan 
forefathers made sjiring the friction-fire ; who discern 
in Aynm the mystic Agniy and in the lamb’s luminous 
aureole the transmuted symbol of that Vedic flame. 

We can, indeed, hardly claim for Stanley the title 
of an original investigator on any subject, save only 
the very difficult and interesting one of the geography 
of Sinai and Palestine. But it would be equally unfair 
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to speak of such popiilarisations as his Jewish Church 
as though they were slight or easy productions. Crude 
knowledge must be digested and re-digested before it 
can enter vitally into the intellectual system of man- 
kind, and rightly to assimilate such nutriment may 
often be as difficult as to collect it. The Englishman, 
especially, writing, as Stanley did, for two hemispheres 
and some half-dozen nations, must needs feel that the 
form in which he gives his results to this enormous 
public is a matter of no slight concern. 

Of this Dean Stanley, with his keen interest in 
America, his vivid sense that " westward the course of 
empire takes its way,” was certain to be fully conscious. 
And he remembered it most of all when he dealt with 
that subject whose world-wide diffusion has given to it 
its chief importance. For the history and literature 
of England may be said to have had greatness thrust 
upon them. They have not been selected for universal 
study on account of their intrinsic interest and per- 
fection, as have been the history and literature of 
Greece. But they belong to a race which happens to 
have just those qualities which enable it to overrun 
the eartL Whatever the history of such a race may 
be, the world must know it ; whatever its literature, 
the world must study it. And in recounting the 
English Past no tone could be fitter than Dean Stan- 
ley's, — a tone indicating at once a glowing sense of 
the dignity of the story, and an honest conscious- 
ness of its many blots and imperfections. Long 
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before Stanley was made Dean of Westminster it was 
felt that the memories which hallow English ground 
appealed to no man more vividly than to him. And 
when he was placed, as it were, in official connection 
with English history, — when he was made the guardian 
of that pile of buildings which is to the British Em- 
pire, — nay, to all English-speaking lands, — almost 
what the Capitol was to Rome, — then indeed the thought 
of him became so inseparable from the thought of the 
Abbey that one knew not whether the man magnified 
the office, or the office the man. 

It is there, in some part of that vast irregular pile, 
that the memory of all who knew him will choose to 
imagine him still Some will best recall him as he 
dispensed hospitality in the Deanery, or stood in that 
long library which seems immersed in silence and 
antiquity within a bow -shot of earth’s busiest roar. 
These will remember his talk, its vivacity and simpli- 
city, its tone as of a man accustomed to feel that his 
words carried weight, yet never grasping at an undue 
share in the conversation, nor failing to recognise the 
least contribution wliich tliose who spoke with him 
might bring. To those who recall such scenes he may 
w'ell appear as the very type of civilisation, of the 
mannei-s to which birth and breeding, mind and char- 
acter, add each their charm ; whicli can show feeling 
without extravagance, and power without pride ; which 
can convince men by comprehending them, and cpntrol 
with a smile. 
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To some, again, his image will present itself as he 
stood in his pulpit in the nave of Westminster, or by 
the tomb of some great man departed, or before the 
altar on the rare occasions when the solemn Abbey 
opened its portals to a scene of marriage joy. These 
will recall the voice of delicate resonance, the look of 
force and dignity enhanced by the contrast with a body 
so small and frail ; and, above all, that efflux of vivid 
human fellowship which all men felt when he was 
near, the sense of the responsive presence of a living 
soul. 

He lies where he had most truly lived. Beside 
him, in the niche of Henry VII. ’s chapel, is laid the 
wife to whom, in his own solemn words, the earthly 
union was but designed to link him “ till death us join ” 
in some bond more sacred still. Above him float the 
banners of his knightly Order of the Batli, wliose ideal 
chivalry and purity have never found an earthly em- 
bodiment more chivalrous or more pure. The chapel 
opens into the mighty Abbey, solemn and noble as 
work of men’s hands can be, yet tilled with tombs and 
tablets miscellaneous as life, incongruous as history. 
Many a strange shape is there : Rodney’s captains, and 
Admiral Tyrrell rising from the sea, and the monstrous 
image of Watt ; but, in the midst still stands tlie shrine 
of the Confessor, and the fifth Heniy’s helm, with tlie 
dints of Agincourt, hangs in the dusky air. 

It may be that, in ages to come, those who tell the 
roll of England’s worthies in the aisles of Westminster 
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may think that Stanley’s name stood higher with his 
contemporaries than any definite achievement of his 
could warrant. We cannot correct the judgments of 
posterity ; but we may feel assured that if it had been 
allowed us to prolong, from generation to generation, 
some one man’s earthly days, we could hardly have 
sent any pilgrim across the centuries more wholly wel- 
come than Arthur Stanley to whatever times are yet 
to be. For they, like us, would have recognised in 
him a spectator wliose vivid interest seemed to give to 
this world’s spectacle an added zest ; an influence of 
such a nature as humanity, howsoever it may be per- 
fected, will only prize the more ; a life bound up and 
incorporated with the advance and weal of men; a 
presence never to be forgotten, and irreplaceable, and 
beloved. 



A NEW EIEENICON. 

Some sixteen years ago the English-speaking world 
was startled by a treatise which discussed the well- 
worn theme of the mission of Christ in a tone of such 
freshness and originality that it threw into confusion 
the ranks of established party; and while one great 
orthodox statesman denounced the book as vomited 
from the jaws of hell/’ another, greater still and equally 
orthodox, did not disdain to call attention to tliat same 
work in a subsidiary volume of his own, fuU of sym- 
pathy, exposition, and eulogy. 

The distinguished author of Eecc Homo, whose thin 
veil of anonymity criticism is still bound to respect, 
has now published a part of the promised sequel to 
his earlier speculations in a volume whieli may not, 
perhaps, prove so widely popular as its predecessor, 
but which undoubtedly indicates a marked advance in 
power, and which ought to exercise a strong and salu- 
tary influence on the conduct of the great controversies 
of our day. Yet Natural 'Beligion is not (it may be 
said at once) a book which attempts to deal with the 
speculative points at issue among the schools or the 

VOL. IL U 
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churches. Still less does it profeas to cast any fresh 
light on the old problems of whence and whither, or to 
supply to morality that independent standing-point for 
which she still is vainly feeling in the void. The 
task which it attempts is a lesser one, but great 
nevertheless, and within the power of man. It is to 
prove to the earnest but divergent schools of modern 
thought, to the artist, the Positivist, the man of science, 
the orthodox Christian, that their agreement lies 
deeper than their differences, that the enemy of all is 
the same ; that for the most part they are but looking 
at different sides of the shield, whether they worship 
the Unity of the Universe by the cold silver light of 
His power and reality, or in the golden radiance of 
His love. And thus the author claims for all forms 
of enthusiastic admiration of truth, beauty, goodness, 
the title of religion, which he deems theirs by right 
both of logic and of history, and urges all parties to 
march side by side, so far at least as they may, in the 
self-elevating culture wdiich is itself a worship — in the 
actively beneficent civilistation which is the missionary 
aspect of the higher life. 

The treatise is too full of matter to be easily 
summarised. Perhaps we may get the clearest idea of 
our author’s position in respect to the various schools 
around him if we transpose abstract terms into concrete 
in some homely apologue. Starting, then, from the 
metaphor which compares religion to " hid treasure,” 
let us compare mankind, with their varied efforts to 
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grasp the meaning of the world around them, to a body 
of shareholders originally established as a " General 
Mining Company,” and working a large estate with 
mixed success. Suddenly a charter is presented to 
them conferring a title to an enormous gold-mine in 
Central Africa ; the Gospel, to wit, with its promise 
of eternal life. For a time nothing else is thought of ; 
but gradually the samples of gold sent home are lost, 
and the validity of the charter, and the real existence 
of the mine, begin to be disputed. The Company, 
however, has traded largely on the credit of this gold- 
field, and when its existence is denied, some share- 
holders (the Pessimists) urge that the Company is 
bankrupt, and had better be dissolved as soon as may 
be. Others (Positivists and Stoics) maintain that the 
old mines can still be made to give returns sufficient 
to satisfy reasonable men. And many shareholders do 
actually continue mining on theit own account. Put 
the directors (the rulers of the existing Churches) have 
already changed the Company's title to that of the *'Gold 
Mining Company of Central Africa,” and now stand 
resolutely on their charter, ignore all operations on 
their old estates, and prohibit the use of the Com- 
pany’s funds and appliances (Church organisation) in 
any mining except for gold. They engage in constant 
law-suits, in which tJhe old testimony as to the value 
of the samples of gold now lost, and as to the existence 
of a potentate capable of granting their charter, is 
thrashed out with little visible progress. Some of the 
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directors, indeed, assert that they still possess some 
specimens of ore (the modpn Roman Catholic miracles), 
but these specimens are discredited by other members 
of the board. 

Here our author intervenes. He does not abandon 
hope in the disputed charter. He even doubts whether 
the concern can be kept permanently going unless it 
somehow gets hold of gold. But he reminds the 
directors that the Company was originally formed for 
mining of every description before gold was hoped for ; 
for religion, even religion as lofty as Isaiah's, did exist 
without detinite hoj)e of immortality. And he points 
out the rich results actually obtained by those ener- 
getic shareholders who are digging for other metals, 
who are worship])ing Cod by science, Nature by art, 
Humanity ])y civilisation. These men are using the 
very machinery with which the Company started; the 
instincts, namely, of unselfish reverence, admiration, 
fellowship, which seem innate in man. And they are 
iinding (he insists) in unlooked-for abundance the very 
ores which tlie Com[)any was first incorporated to 
supply ; for must religions begin as lude attempts to 
exjdain and unify the natural phenomena which science 
now tits with more exactness into that very concep- 
tion of a unity in Nature, which is the essence both of 
all science and of all Monotheistic systems. He urges 
on the directors to recognise and incorporate these 
iudc^iendeut efforts, and advises the leaders of the 
opposition not to separate from the Company, but 
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to get themselves gradually put on its direction, 
and to utilise its existing rights and good-will for 
their own purposes, which were comprised, at any 
rate by implication, in its original scheme of under- 
takings. 

This rude sketch may help to show the drift of 
arguments which must now be considered rather more 
in detail. Our author begins by dwelling on the points 
of similarity between the attitude of science and that 
of religion towards the secular world. Both sides 
alike agree in denouncing that pride of the human 
intellect which supposes it knows everything, whicli 
is not passive enough in the presence of reality, but 
deceives itself with pompous words instead of things, 
and witli flattering eloquence instead of sober truth.” 
Still more bitter is the contempt which both feel for 
that torpid conventionalism whose thoughts cannot rise 
to great generalisations, but are embedded in tlie petty 
cares and pleasures of the day. And he maintains 
that Atheism does not consist in the denial eitlier of the 
absolute benevolence or of the miraculous interferences 
of the Being held supremo (since many religions have 
existed in which these beliefs were absent), nay, nor 
even in the refusal to acknowledge a personality in 
that ultimate power ; since personality is, after all, a 
metaphysical conception difficult to define in our own 
world, and still harder to realise with any distinct- 
ness when the imagined personality has no boundary 
or limit of being. In some respects the God of science 
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is more omnipresent, more pervading, more mighty, 
than God has ever yet appeared to men. 

“ ‘ In Him,* may the worshipper of this Deity say with 
intimate conviction, ' in Him we live and move and have 
our being.’ When men whose minds are possessed with a 
thought like this, and whose lives are devoted to such a 
contemplation, say, ‘ As for God, we know nothing of Him ; 
science knows nothing of Him ; it is a name belonging to 
an extinct system of philosophy I think they are playing 
with words. By Avhat name they call the object of their 
contemplation is in itself a matter of little importance — 
whether they say God, or prefer to say Nature, the import- 
ant thing is that their minds are filled with the sense of a 
power to all appearance infinite and eternal, a power to 
which their own being is inseparably connected, in the 
knowledge of whose ways alone is safety and well-being, 
in th(‘ contemplation of which they find a beatific vision.” 

Atheism, then, is not the belief in such a God as 
this, but the denial of Him; it is to be without a 
practical belief in the Order of the Universe, to dash 
one’s self wildly against its laws in wilful revolt, or to 
shut ones self uj) with cautious feebleness in a paltry 
and sensual peace. To have a theology, on the other 
hand, is to kno^v something of the relation in which 
human life stands to the Universe ; of the degree of 
possibility which the laws of that Universe have 
accorded to our Ix^st ideals. The man who has no 
ideals, or who believes that the Universe has forbidden 
their realisation, sinks into baseness or despair; but 
he whose imagination has assimilated some noble ideal, 
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whose activity urges him to its realisation, this man 
has begim to possess not a theology only, but a 
religion. 

“ The words religion and worship are commonly and 
conveniently appropriated to the feelings with which we 
regard God. But those feelings — love, awe, admiration, 
which together make up worship — are felt in various com- 
binations for human beings, and even for inanimate objects. 
It is not exclusively, but only par excellence^ that religion is 
directed towards God. When feelings of admiration are 
very strong they find vent in some act ; when they are 
strong and at the same time serious and permanent, they 
express themselves in recurring acts, and hence arise ritual, 
liturgy, and whatever the multitude identifies with religion. 
But without ritual religion may exist in its elementary 
state, and this elementary state of religion is what may be 
described as habitual and permanent admiration^ 

And, apart from Christianity, this admiration still 
may be, and still is, directed towards other objects 
which have made the essence of many of the religions 
of the past. Some men are returning to a higher 
Paganism — to the religion of the world’s childhood, 
the worship of natural forms — purified now and 
rationalised, and capable of elevating such a spirit as 
Wordsworth’s into .a sacred and untroubled peace. 
And some men, approaching Nature from a different 
side, can hardly tell whether to call themselves Theists 
or Pantheists, as not knowing whether the Unity 
which they reverence be immanent in, or distinct from, 
the sum of things. They worship they know not 
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what; and yet the word Nature is too narrow to 
formulate the power which such men revere. 


** Nature, as the word has hitherto been used by scien- 
tific men, excludes the whole domain of human feeling, 
will, and morality; Nevertheless, in contemplating the 
relation of the Universe to ourselves and to our destiny, 
or again in contemplating it as a subject of admiration 
and worship, the human side of the Universe is the more 
important side to us. Our destiny is affected by the 
society in which we live more than by the natural con- 
ditions which surround us, and the moral virtues are 
higher objects of worship than natural beauty and glory. 
Accordingly the word Nature suggests but a part, and the 
less important part, of the idea for which we are seeking 
an expression. Nature presents itself to us as a goddess 
of unweariable vigour and unclouded happiness, but with- 
out any trouble or any compunction in her eye, without a 
conscience or a heart. But God, as the word is used by 
ancient prophets and modern poets, God, if the word have 
not lost in our ears some of its meaning through the 
feebleness of the preachers who have undertaken to inter- 
pret it, conveys all this beauty and greatness and gloiy, 
and conveys besides whatever more awful forces stir within 
the human heart, whatever binds men in families, and 
orders them in states. He is the Inspirer of kings, the 
Revealer of laws, the Reconciler of nations, the Redeemer of 
labour, the Queller of tyrants, the Reformer of churches, 
the Guide of tlie human race towards an unknown goal.” 

But let us ask ourselves what the practical efficacy 
of a religion like this will be ? What front will it be 
able to offer to secularity? To what extent can it 
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inspire an active life, an independent virtue ? The 
first instance that suggests itself is not wholly re- 
assuring. The central maxim of this comprehensive 
faith, the injunction “ to live resolutely in the whole, 
the good, the beautiful,” is offered to us by Goethe 
imbedded in a kind of amorous drinking-song; and 
although the great German poet may, no doubt, have 
" felt the whole six days’ work go within him,” yet 
(as our author frankly admits) “ morality itself, as it 
is commonly understood, was not much favoured in his 
writings, nor perhaps in his life.” 

To objections of this kind our author replies with 
an eloquent re-statement of that cardinal truth of morals 
whose proclamation has given to every moral reformer, 
from Jesus Christ downwards, something of the air of 
an antinomian : — the subordination, namely, of works 
to faith, of letter to spirit, of law to grace. 

“ According to the view here taken too much is said 
by modem rationalists of morality, and too little of art 
and science, since these are related no less closely to 
religion, and must be taken with morality to make up the 
higher life. This view, indeed, regards the very word 
morality, and the way of thinking which leads to a fre* 
quent use of the word, with the same sort of impatience 
which the Pauline writings show towards the law. In 
any description of an ideal community which might be 
given in accordance with this view not much stress would 
be laid on its moral purity. This would rather be taken 
for granted as the natural result of the healthy working of 
the higher life. The peculiarity most strongly marked would 
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be rather that what we call genius would be of ordinary 
occurrence in such a community. Every one there would 
be alive. The cares of livelihood would not absorb the 
mind, taming all impulse, clogging all flight, depressing 
the spirit with a base anxiety, smothering all social inter- 
course with languid fatigue, destroying men’s interest in 
each other and making friendship impossible. Every one 
would worship, that is, every one would have some object 
of habitual contemplation, which would make life rich and 
bright to him, and of which he would think and speak 
with ardour. Every one would have some supreme in- 
terest, to which he would be proud to sacrifice every kind 
of help, and by which he would be bound in the highest 
kind of friendship to those who shared it. The higher 
life in all hearts would be a soil out of which many fair 
growths would spring; morality would be one of these; 
but it would appear in a form so fresh that no such name 
would seem appropriate to it.” 

The inhtabitants of this ideal commonwealth, as it 
aj) pears, Avould not be inclined to look on morality 
either as a direct supernatural law, or as the outcome 
of laborious philoso])hical inquiry. They would look 
rather to the religion which underlies morality; to 
the Natural Christianity which, as the thing in the 
known univei’se most manifestly worshipful, chooses the 
gootlness and nobleness of men. “ As virtue can 
only show itself in our relations to our fellowmen, the 
I'eligion that leads to virtue must be a religion that 
worships men. If in God Himself we did not believe 
qualities analogous to the human to exist, the worshij) 
of Him would not lead to Wrtue.” And this strenuous 
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admiration, carrying with it the desire to imitate and 
to associate with the thing admired, while in private 
relations it is private virtue, becomes patriotism when 
it is directed towards a united community of men. It 
is a common view of the universe, a common ideal of 
conduct, wliich collects tribes into nationalities, and 
ripens nationalities into states, Eeligions are com- 
monly what may be called nationalities in an idealised 
form,” an idealisation which is apt to start into con- 
trolling reality at the shock of danger, or even in the 
throes of what might well seem death. Thus it was 
“by the waters of Babylon that Jewish nationality 
was transformed into Judaism ; ” and Eome became 
the religion of Eegulus, and Italy of Mazzini, and 
Sparta of those who bade the passer-by bear news of 
how they lay at Thermopyhe ''in obedience to her 
precepts,” And as the great nations of the world 
emerge gradually from their isolation and enmity into 
the consciousness of a deep community of ideals and 
aims, so also, says our author, should the Churches 
broaden too ; till the several National Churches, being 
each of them no narrower than the whole spiritual 
aspect or content of each individual State, unite and 
gather in a Church more Catholic than was ever the 
Eoinan, even in the Universal Church, wliich is uni- 
versal civilisation. 

With its united influence this Church will teach to 
the barbarous races all that the civilised have learnt — 
science, humanity, delight and confidence in nature. 
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And to each several nation her Xational Church will 
hold up the higher aspect, the inner meaning, the 
renowned exemplars of her own character and cor- 
porate life ; demanding of her preachers nothing more 
than intelligence and sincerity, and shrinking above 
all things from binding them to fixed historical con- 
ceptions which the very march of history itself is 
certain in some sort to overthrow. 


** Suppose,” says our author, in one of his most brilliant 
pfissages, “ suppose we had formulated in the sixteenth 
century the principles or beliefs which we supposed to lie 
at the basis of our national Constitution. Suppose we had 
made a political creed. Perhaps the doctrine of divine 
right and the j)ower of kings to cure disease, perhaps the 
whole legend of Brute and the derivation of our State 
from Troy, would have appeared in this creed. Once 
formulated, it would have come to be regarded as the 
dogmatic basis upon which our society rested. Then in 
time criticism would have begun its work. Philosophy 
would have set aside divine right, science would have 
exploded the belief about the king’s evil, historical criti- 
cism would have shaken the traditionary history, and each 
innovation would have been regarded as a blow dealt at 
the Constitution of the country. At last it would have 
come to be generally thought that tlie Constitution was 
undermined, that it had been found , unable to bear the 
light of modern science. Men would begin publicly to 
renounce it ; officials would win great applause by resign- 
ing their posts from conscientious doubts about the person- 
ality of King Arthur. It would be generally agreed that 
the honest and manly course was to press the controversy 
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firmly to a conclusion, to resist all attempts to confuse the 
issue, and to keep the public steadily to the fundamental 
points. Has the sovereign, or has he not, a divine right 1 
Can he, or can he not, cure disease by his touch ^ Was 
the country, or was it not, colonised by fugitives from 
Troy 1 And if at last the public should come by general 
consent to decide these questions in the negative, then it 
would be felt that no weak sentiment ought to be listened 
to, no idle gratitude to tlic Constitution for having, 
perhaps, in past times saved the country from Spanish or 
French invasion ; that all such considerations ought sternly 
to be put aside as irrelevant ; that as honest men we are 
bound to consider, not whether our Constitution was use- 
ful or interesting, or the like, but whether it was truey and 
if we could not any longer say, with our hands on our 
hearts, that it was so, then, in the name of eternal truth, 
renounce it and bid it farewell ! 

Hell certainly could have vomited from its jaws 
few passages better calculated than this to undermine 
the ortliodoxy of established churches. This is the in- 
vitation, of which we spoke, to the leaders of reaction 
against the Christian Church to become the leaders of 
progress within it ; it is the appeal addressed (in the 
terms of our homely simile) to the shareholders who 
are mining independently of the Company to try to 
get elected among its directors. The invitation seems 
so persuasive that there must be strong arguments on 
the other side, or the coalition would have been already 
effected. And in fact we can imagine some plain men 
among the shareholders who might think that only 
philosophers or renegades could enter on such an 
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amalgamation as this. “ The advice,” they might say, 
“ is precisely such as might have been expected from 
an eminent counsel who coifeiders our past discussions 
as mere fruitless folly, and thinks only of what course 
of conduct will increase the dividends of the Company. 
But the difference has gone too far. The directors 
have borrowed too largely on the strength of then 
gold-field, and are far too sure of it still to be able to 
unite with men who have pronounced it a sheer illusion. 
They will not alter their prospectus, in which that 
famous charter fills the leading place. And if the 
opposition leaders, with their known views, were to 
sign tliat prospectus, it would be the destruction of all 
confidence among business men.” 

Nay, even after these projects of practical union 
have been dismissed as too probably chimerical, there 
remain two theoretical objections to our author's defini- 
tion of religion which many men will find it hard to 
get over. In the first place, can that be called religion 
which offers nothing of personal, of spiritual intercourse 
between the soul and God? Our author's reply to 
this is the hint that personality in an Infinite Being 
can be little more than a metaphor, that when we are 
dealing with the eternal, the all-embracing, then in- 
deed, — 

“ dextrae jungere dextram 
Non datur, ac veras audire et reddere voces.” 

Our spiritual intercourse must lie in the evocation of 
the inemoiy of our great predecessors, as when we ask 
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ourselves, would Socrates, would Marcus Aurelius, have 
approved what I am doing now ? 

It is needless to say that the Christian, however 
undogmatic, will never be satisfied with this. He will 
never call it religion to keep, like Septimius Severus, 
a bust of Christ in his private chapel, along with 
Virgil, Orpheus, Abraham, and other persons of the 
same kind.” He claims to address himself to a Being 
made human enough to give our love a place to cling, 
but remaining divine in His perfection, in His illumi- 
nating and responsive power. 

Nor is this intense impulse towards a spiritual 
union with something that is at once above and within 
UsS confined to Christians alone, or necessarily associated 
with any form of traditional belief wdiatever. For 
while it may be the fact that the belief in any definite 
Miperhumaii personality becomes harder to maintain 
as men’s minds become subtler and their scrutiny of 
evidence more exacting, yet, on the other hand, we see 
the craving for divine communion, divine forgiveness 
and blessing, satisfying itself with a spiritual answer 
which it shrinks from defining, and growing (as in 
Plotinus) the more absorbing as its object grows more 
incognisable to man. Not science alone, but mysticism, 
has shown itself ready to become the heir of all 
religions; and the churches of Christendom may be 
destined to dissolve away, not into civilisation only, 
but into ecstasy. 

If, then, man’s spiritual nature should not wither 
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before the growth of his intellectual nature, but grow 
with it to the end, it is likely that the distinction 
between philosophy and religion will not be obliterated, 
and that it will continue to be only by a stretch of 
language that science, patriotism, culture, can be in- 
cluded under the latter and more sacred name. 

And, in the second place, even apart from such 
speculations as these, there is, for plain men, here and 
now, an inadequacy in tlie very idea of natural religion, 
as defined in this book, which our author has not 
indeed concealed, to wliicli he has given earnest and 
forcible expression, but which to minds less philosophic 
or less hopeful than his own will present itself like 
tlie Sphinx’s riddle, which palsied all inquiry into things 
remote or speculative with the urgency of an instant 
fear. 

y 7rotKtA,(^8os ra Trpos Tro(rl orKorreiv 

ry/xas Taffnivy 7rpo(ry]y€To. 

When the supernatural,” says our author, “ does not 
come in to overwhelm the natural and tiurn life upside 
down, when it is admitted that religion deals, in the first 
instance, with the known and the natural, then we may 
well begin to doubt whether the known and the natural 
can suffice for human life. No sooner do we try to think 
so than pessimism raises its head. The more our thoughts 
widen and deepen, as the universe grows upon us and we 
become accustomed to boundless space and time, tlie more 
petrifying is the contrast of our own insignificance, the 
more contemptible become tlie pettiness, shortness, fragility 
of the individual life. A moral paralysis creeps upon us. 
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For awhile we comfort ourselves with the notion of self- 
sacrifice I we say, What matter if I pass, let me think of 
others I But the other has become contemptible no less than 
the self ; all human griefs alike seem little worth assuaging, 
human happiness too paltry at the best to be worth in- 
creasing. The whole moral world is reduced to a point ; 
the spiritual city, ^ the goal of all the saints,* dwindles to 
the ‘ least of little stars * ; good and evil, right and wrong, 
become infinitesimal, ephemeral matters, while eternity and 
infinity remain attributes of that only which is outside the 
sphere of morality. Life becomes more intolerable the 
more we know and discover, so long as everything widens 
and deepens except our own duration, and that remains as 
pitiful as ever. The affections die away in a world where 
everything great and enduring is cold ; they die of their 
own conscious feebleness and bootlessness.’* 

This passage falls upon the reader with a shock of 
disenchantment. “ What, then,^’ he exclaims, " did our 
author mean by so confident, so encouraging a tone ? 
Has he not been masterfully persuading us that at 
bottom we are all agreed, and that the inward satisfac- 
tion which belongs to the foi du charhorinier may 
somehow be shared also by the severest sage ? And 
now the hand which raised the fabric dashes it to the 
ground — the digestive energy which dissolved away 
so many a stubborn morsel ends by dissolving away 
the organism itself.” Alas ! this book is no exception 
to the rule which bids the writer of every Theodicy 
break off his demonstration with some abruptness when 
he reaches the question whose answer it concerns us 

VOL. IL X 
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most to know. We may be carried beyond ourselves 
by our teacher's eloquence and enthusiasm, yet we are 
always dimly conscious that eloquence and enthusiasm 
will after all leave us where we were, with everything 
depending on a single point which neither our teacher 
nor we have the data to detennine. 

But here let us make an end of controversy. 
Whether we call our author's utterances by the name 
of religion or of philosophy, they contain, at any rate, 
sublime ideas, vast generalisations, far-reaching hopes. 
As a mere model of simple and noble style this work 
is likely to be widely studied and to be remembered 
long. Nowhere, perhaps, could we find a more signal 
example of the characteristic excellences of the English 
prose of the present era, of its mingled subtlety and 
trenchancy, of its flashes of impassioned feeling seen 
through an atmosphere of steady self-controL It is 
instructive to compare our author’s style with M. 
Eenan's. The Frenchman seems like the very spirit 
of the age whispering in our ear. We gradually 
get to think all other voices partial or foolish, and 
though we may never once feel in cordial agreement 
witli him, we end by admitting to ourselves that we 
cannot get nearer to the truth than he. The English- 
man, on the other hand, does not shrink from startling, 
almost olVeiidiiig us. His arguments often seem one- 
sided, his aims impracticable. But even his x^amdoxes 
have a kind of combative cogency, and when some 
veritable truth " swims into liis ken,” then, indeed, he 
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speaks like a captain calling to the onset, and declares 
in tones of trumpet clearness the chief concerns of 
man. • 

And whatever may be the event and upshot of our 
present perplexities, there must at any rate be need 
of this spirit of earnest catholicity which strives 
raise all the elements of our spiritual being to a heat 
so glowing that they may fuse and combine themselves 
in one. If we are always to remain uncertain as to 
any life save that of earth, then it will be to these 
eager and dominating spirits that we shall have to 
look for much of the impulse that is to keep us from 
stagnating in despair. And even if some clearer con- 
viction of immortality be yet reserved for men, such 
exhortations as these should keep us from the com- 
placent quietism which thinks that it is enough to be 
“saved.” They should remind us that the Natural 
Religion of this life may continue to be the Natural 
Iteligion of another, and that “ the Eternal and the 
Infinite and the All-embracing” may need to be 
approaclied by many pathways which priestly tradition 
has never known. 

And surely the more we are persuaded that a 
belief in a life to come may be the most potent of all 
agencies in repressing vice and stimulating virtue, the 
more must we recognise that this belief, as ]>resented 
in the ]x)pular theology, has crystallised into a shape 
which much needs some salutary concussioa We do 
not want a languid belief in the reversion of a sinecure 
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acquirable by conformity to a test; we want a con- 
viction such as may make death even welcome, that 
death is but the entrance to a career of more joyful, 
because more strenuous, virtue. We need a widened 
and invigorated ideal of the spiritual universe through 
which we may one day wander. We need prophets, bold 
as the Hebrew, to secularise a conception of eternity 
which has become too exclusively hieratic ; to illustrate 
with cogent vividness the solidarity of aU attainable 
fragments of truth, to prepare that ultimate S3mcretism 
of all genuine faiths toward which, if we hope at all, 
we must hope that the world is tending. 

Even those who still hold to Pauhs watchword 
of “ Christ and Resurrection ” may feel, perhaps, that 
tliis process of expansion is a gain to all forms of 
religion alike, — and yet that it would scarcely have 
been urged forward so earnestly had not the faith in 
Christ and Resurrection been for a time impaired. 
They may admit that this also may be in the Provi- 
dence of God, and that a temporary doubt as to the 
everlasting arms upholding us may be needed to teach 
us to put forth all the strength which is our own. 
Virgil compares the human race and its destiny to a 
rower struggling hopelessly against an opposing stream. 
Those who believe that the boat wliich carries man 
and his fortunes is in reality towed onwards by an 
unseen Power should listen, not with resentment, but 
with attentive interest, to their comrades who maintain 
that the tow-rope is swaying idly in the water, but 
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who yet feel confident that they can themselves propel 
the vessel. Perhaps that confidence is vain, but at least 
we should note how they apply their force, and unite 
in the strenuousness of their endeavour. 

And how large a part of the most deeply-religious 
thought of recent years has been directed towarrl some 
such endeavour as this I How often will it be needful 
to seek the characteristic, the vital points of the theo- 
logy of this century (as of many that have preceded 
it) in the writings of men who formed in their lifetime 
the standing targets of orthodox zeal ! What future 
history of man’s higher life can ignore that revival 
and systematisation of the instinct of human brother- 
hood which we owe to Comte and his disciples? 
What theory of man’s duty to his Maker can forget 
Mill’s noble conception of a Divinity wholly good, 
completely wise, but who nevertheless, as being not 
all-powerful, does actually need and rejoice in the help 
of His creatures towards the attainment of His glorious 
ends ? What religious poetry of our century will sway 
men more profoundly than George Eliot’s hymn of the 
Choir Invisible, whose impassioned expression of the 
absor])tion of personal in universal hope is not alien 
assuredly from the spirit of the apostle who was 
almost willing, for his converts’ sake, himself to become 
a castaw’ay? The list might easily be prolonged. 
But it could contain few voices better adajited to 
present needs than that of the author of Natural 
Ndigion, proclaiming that whether our eternal hope 
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is to subsist or fail, we must at any rate absorb as 
culture, reproduce as worship, the truths of science, 
the ideals of art, the sum of slowly- won and ever-spread- 
ing humanities which make for each nation severally 
its national and corporate soul and being, and con- 
stitute in the world at large the world-wide Church of 
civilisation. 

It is true that those who cling to immortality as 
the world’s one hope may naturally find something 
depressing in the visible spread of these efforts to con- 
duct human life without it. Like Adam, at the first 
approach of night, they well may tremble for this 
lovely frame,'* and cry aloud with terror at the advanc- 
ing veil of sliade. But to Adam, as we know, the dark- 
ness became revelation, 

“ Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo ! creation widened in man’s view." 

The liglits that rule the night may bestow no warmth 
with their illumination. Art, perhaps, may seem to 
us but a moonlight halo ; Science and Stoicism — the 
resolve to lejirii and to endure — may be but as noctis 
signn srrera — night’s austere constellations, enthroned 
in a frozen heaven. And yet that nocturnal outlook 
is the pre-rc([uisite of almost all we know ; nor with- 
out the sun’s withdrawal and obscuration could men 
truly liave conceived the sun. 

If the belief in a life to come should ever regain as 
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finn possession of men’s mind as of old, that belief 
will surely be held in a nobler fashion. That life 
will be conceived not as a devotional exercise nor as a 
passive felicity, but as the prolongation of all generous 
energies, and the unison of all high desires. It may 
be that till we can thus apprehend it its glory must 
be hid from our eyes. Only, perliaps, when men have 
leaint that virtue is its own reward may they safely 
learn also that that reward is eternal. 



EOSSETTI AND THE EELIGION 
OF BEAUTY, 

Among those picturesque aspects of life which the 
advance of civilisation is tending to reduce to smooth- 
ness and uniformity we may include that hubbub and 
conflict wliich in rougher days used to salute the 
appearance of any markedly new influence in science, 
literature, or art. Prejudice — not long since so for- 
midable and ubiquitous a giant — now shows some- 
times little more vitality than Bunyan's Pope or 
l*agaii ; and the men who stone one of our modern 
prophets do it hurriedly, feeling that they may be 
interrupted at any moment by having to make arrange- 
ments for his intennent in Westminster Abbey. 

Now, while it would be absurd not to rejoice in 
this increasing receptivity of cultivated men — absurd 
to wish the struggle of genius sliaqier, or its recogni- 
tion longer deferred — we may yet note one incidental 
advantage which belonged to the older regime. While 
victory w^as kept longer in doubt, and while the 
conflict was rougher, the advocates of a new cause felt 
a stronger obligation to master it in all its aspects, 
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and to set it forth with such exposition as might 
best prepare a place for it in ordinary minds. The 
merits of Wordsworth (to take an obvious instance) 
were long ignored by the public ; but in the meantime 
his admirers had explained them so often and so fully 
that the recognition which was at last accorded to 
them was given on those merits, and not in mere 
deference to the authority of any esoteric circle. 

The exhibition of Dante Rossetti’s pictures which 
now covers the walls of Burlington House is the 
visible sign of the admission of a new strain of 
thought and emotion wdthin the pale of our artistic 
orthodoxy. And since Rossetti’s poetry expresses 
with singular exactness the same range of ideas as 
his painting, and is at any rate not inferior to his 
painting in technical skill, we may fairly say that his 
])0etry also has attained hereby some sort of general 
recognition, and that the enthusiastic notices which 
appeared on liis decease embodied a view of him to 
which the public is willing to some extent to defer. 

Yet it hardly seems that enough lias been done to 
make that deference spontaneous or intelligent. The 
students of Rossetti’s poems — taking their tone from 
Mr. Swinimrne’s magnificent eulogy — have for the 
most part rather set forth their artistic excellence than 
endeavoured to explain their contents, or to indicate 
the relation of the poet’s habit of thought and feeling 
to the ideas which Englishmen are accustomed to trust 
or admira And consequently many critics, whose 
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ethical point of view demands respect, continue to 
find in Rossettis works an enigma not worth the 
pains of solution, and to decry them as obscure, fan- 
tastic, or eveii as grossly immoral in tendency. 

It will be the object of this essay — written from a 
point of view of by no means exclusive sympathy 
with the movement which Rossetti led — to show, in 
the first place, the great practical importance of that 
movement for good or evil ; and, further, to trace such 
relations between this Religion of Art, this Worship 
of Beauty, and the older and more accredited mani- 
festations of the Higher Life, as may indicate to the 
moralist on what points he should concentrate his 
effoiis if, hopeless of withstanding the rising stream, 
he seeks at least to retain some power of deepening 
or modifying its channel. 

From the aDsthetic side such an attempt will be 
regarded with indilference, and from the etliical side 
with little hope. Even so bold a peacemaker as the 
author of Natural Ileligion has shrunk from this task ; 
for the art which he admits as an element in his 
Church of Civilisation is an art very different from 
Rossetti’s. It is an art manifestly untainted by 
sensuousness, manifestly akin to virtue ; an art which, 
like Wordsworth’s, finds its revelation in sea and sky 
and mountain ratlier than in eyes which the sun- 
gate of the soul unbar ” or in 

‘‘Such fire as Love’s soul-winnowing hands distil, 

Even from his inmost ark of light and dew.** 
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Yet, however slight the points of contact between the 
ethical and the aesthetic theories of life may be, it is 
important that they should be noted and dwelt upon. 
For assuredly the a?sthetic movement ” is not a mere 
fashion of the day — the modish pastime of nincom- 
2)oops and charlatans. The imitators who surround 
its leaders, and whose jargon almost disgusts us with 
the very mysteries of art, the very vocabulary of 
emotion — these men arc but the straws that mark the 
cumiit, the inevitable parasites of a rapidly-rising 
cause. We have, indeed, only to look around us to 
])erceive that — whether or not the conditions of the 
modern world are favourable to artistic ucellence — all 
the main forces of civilisation are tending towards 
artistic activity. The increase of wealth, the diffusion 
of education, the gradual decline of the military, the 
hieratic, the aristocratic ideals — each of these causes 
removes some obstacle from the artist's i)ath or offers 
some fresh prize to his endeavours. Art has outlived 
both the Turitans and the Inquisition; she is no 
longer deadened by the spirit of self-mortification, nor 
enslaved by a jealous ortliodoxy. The increased 
wealth of tlie world makes the artist's life stable and 
secure, while it sets free a surplus income so largo 
that an increasing share of it must almost necessarily 
be diverted to some form of aesthetic exjienditure. 

And more than this. It is evident, especially in 
new countries, that a need is felt of some kind of 
social distinction — some new aristocracy — babied on 
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differences other than those of birth and wealth. Not, 
indeed, that rank and family are likely to cease to be 
held in honour ; but, as power is gradually dissociated 
from them, they lose their exclusive predominance, 
and take their place on the same footing as other 
graces and dignities of life. Still less need we assume 
any slackening in the pursuit of riches; the fact 
being rather that this pursuit is so widely successful 
that in civilised capitals even immense opulence can 
now scarcely confer on its possessor all the distinction 
which he desires. In America, accordingly, where 
modern instincts find their freest field, we have before 
our eyes the i)rocess of the gradual distribution of the 
old prerogatives of birth amongst wealth, culture, and 
the proletariat. In Europe a class privileged by birth 
used to supply at once the rulers and the ideals of 
other men. In America the riiU has passed to the 
multitude; largely swayed in subordinate matters by 
organised wealth, but in the last resort supreme. 
The idml of the new community at first was Wealth ; 
but, as its best literature and its best society plainly 
show, that ideal is shifting in the direction of Culture. 
The younger cities, the coarser classes, still bow down 
undisguisedly to the god Dollar ; but when this 
Philistine deity is rejected as shaming his worshippers, 
aesthetic Culture seems somehow the only Power ready 
to instal itself in the vacant shrine. 

And all over the world the spread of Science, the 
difiusion of Morality, tend in this same direction. 
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For the net result of Science and Morality for the 
mass of men is simply to give them comfort and 
leisure, to leave them cheerful, peaceful, and anxious 
for occupation. NTay, even the sexual instinct, as men 
become less vehement and unbridled, merges in larger 
and larger measure into the mere aesthetic enjoyment 
of beauty ; till Stesichorus might now maintain with 
more truth than of old that our modern Helen is not 
herself fought for by two continents, but rather her 
diayXov or image is blamelessly diffused over the 
albums of two heinisidieres. 

It is by no means clear that these modern condi- 
tions are favourable to the development either of the 
highest art or of the highest virtue. It is not certain 
even that they are permanent — that this aesthetic 
j)aradise of the well-to-do may not sometime be con- 
vulsed by an invasion from the rough world without. 
Meantime, however, it exists and spreads, and its 
leading figures excil; an inlluence which few men of 
science, and fewer theologians, can surpass. And 
alike to savant, to theologian, and to moralist, it 
must be important to trace the workings of a 
]X)werful mind, concerned with interests which are so 
different from theirs, but which for a large section 
of society are becoming daily more paramount and 
engrossing. 

Under the arch of Life,” says Eossetti in a sonnet 
whose Platonism is the more impressive because prob- 
ably unconscious — 
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‘‘ Under the arch of Life, where love and death, 

Terror and mystery, guard her shrine, I saw 
Beauty enthroned ; and though her gaze struck awe, 

I drew it in as simply as my breath.” 

Eossetti was ignorant of Greek, and it seems doubt- 
ful whether he knew Plato even by translations. 
But his idealising spirit has reproduced the myth of 
the Phcech'usr- — even to the rpi^erai /cal evTradel — ^the 
words that afifiirm the repose and well-being of the 
soul when she perceives beneath the arch of heaven 
the pure Idea which is at once her sustenance and 
her lord : — 

“ Ilers are the eyes which, over and beneath, 

The sky and sea bend on thee ; which can draw, 
By sea or sky or woman, to one law. 

The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath,” 

For Beauty, as Plato has told us, is of all the divine 
ideas at once most manifest and most loveable to men. 
When “Justice and Wisdom and- all other things that 
are held in honour of souls” are hidden from the 
worshipper’s gaze, as finding no avenue of sense by 
which to reach him through the veil of flesh. Beauty 
has still some passage and entrance from mortal eyes 
to eyes, “and he that gazed so earnestly on what 
things ill that holy place were to be seen, he when he 
discerns on earth some godlike v intenance or fashion 
of body, that counterfeits P^eauty well, first of all he 
trembles, and there comes over him something of the 
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fpar which erst he knew ; but then, looking on that 
et thly beauty, he worships it as divine, and if he did 
not fear the reproach of utter madness he would 
sacrifice to his heart’s idol as to the image and 
presence of a god.’* 

“ This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 

Thy voice and hand shake still — long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem — the beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 

How passionately and irretrievably, 

In what fond flight, how many ways and days I ” 

There are some few hearts, no doubt, in which 
*‘sky and sea” and the face of Nature are able to 
inspire this yearning passion. But with this newer 
school — with Rossetti especially — we feel at once 
that Nature is no more than an accessory. The most 
direct appeals, the most penetrating reminiscences, 
come to the worshipper of Beauty from a woman’s 
eyes. The steady rise in the status of women ; that 
constant deepening and complication of the commerce 
between the sexes which is one of the signs of pro- 
gressive civilisation; all this is perpetually teaching 
and preaching (if I may say so) the charms of woman- 
hood to all sections of tlie community. What a 
difference in this respect has the century since 
Turnei'’8 birth made in England! If another Turner 
were born now — an which gazed, a.s it were, on a 
new-created planet from the very bedchamber and 
outgoing of the sun — can we suppose that such an 
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eye would still find its most attractive feminine type 
in the bumboats of Wapping ? The anomaly, strange 
enough in Turner’s day, is now inconceivable. Our 
present danger lies in just the opposite direction. We 
are in danger of losing that direct and straightforward 
outlook on human loveliness (of which Mr. Millais 
may serve as a modern example) wliich notes and 
represents the object with a frank enjoyment, and 
seeks for no further insight into the secret of its 
charm. All the arts, in fact, are returning now to the 
spirit of Leonardo, to the sense that of all visible 
objects known to us the human face and form are 
the most complex and mysterious, to the desire to 
extract the utmost secret, the occult message, from all 
the phenomena of Life and Being. 

Now there is at any rate one obvious explanation 
of the sense of mystery which attaches to the female 
form. We may interpret it all as in some way a 
transformation of the sexual passion. This essentially 
materialistic view is surrounded with a kind of glamour 
by such writers as Gautier and Baudelaire. The tone 
of sentiment thus generated is repugnant — is some- 
times even nauseating — ^to English feeling; but this 
tone^of sentiment is certainly not Rossetti’s. Tliere is 
no trace in him of this deliberate worship of Baal and 
Ashtoreth ; no touch of the cruelty wdiich is the char- 
acteristic note of natures in which the sexual instincts 
have become haunting and dominant. 

It is, indeed, at the opposite end of the scale — 
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among those who meet the mysteries of love and 
womanhood with a very difiFerent interpretation — that 
Eossetti*s nearest affinities are to be found. It must 
not be foigotten that one of his most exquisite literary 
achievements consists in a translation of the Vita 
Ntma of Dante. Now, the Vita Nuova, to the vulgar 
reader a childish or meaningless tale, is to those who 
rightly apprehend it the very gospel and cliarter of 
mystical passion. When the child Dante trembles at 
the first sight of the child Beatrice ; when the voice 
within him cries Ecce deus fortior me, qui veniens 
dominahitur mihi ; when that majestic spirit passes, at 
a look of the beloved one, through fill the upward or 
downward trajectory between heaven and hell; this, 
indeed, is a love which appertains to the category of 
reasoned affections no more ; its place is with the 
visions of saints, the intuitions of philosophers, in 
Plato’s ideal world. It is recognised as a secret which 
none can hope to fathom till we can discern from some 
mount of unearthly vision what those eternal things 
were indeed to wliich somewhat in human nature 
blindly perceived itself akin. 

The parallel between liossetti and Dante must not 
be pushed too far. Eossetti is but as a Dante^ still 
in the sclm cscura ; he has not sounded hell so pro- 
foundly, nor mounted into heaven so high. He is not 
a prophet but an artist ; yet an artist who, both by the 
very intensity of his artistic vision, and by some inboni 
bent towai’ds symbol and mysticism, stands on the 
vuL. n. y 
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side of those who see in material things a spiritual 
significance, and utters words of universal meaning 
from the fulness of his own heart. Yet he is, it must 
be repeated, neither prophet, philosopher, nor saint. 
The basis of his love is the normal emotion — ''the 
delight in beauty alloyed with appetite, and strength- 
ened by the alloy ; ” — and although that love has 
indeed learned, in George Eliot's words, to " acknow- 
ledge an effect from tlie imagined light of unproven 
firmaments, and have its scale set to the grander orbit 
of what hath been and shall be,” this transfiguration is 
effected not so much by any elevation of ethical feel- 
ing, as by the mere might and potency of an ardent 
spirit which projects itself with passionate intensity 
among things unreachable and unknown. To him his 
beloved one seems not as herself alone, " but as the 
meaning of all things that are;” her voice recalls a 
prenatal memory, and her eyes " dream against a dis- 
tant goal.” We hear little of the intellectual aspects 
of passion, of the subtle interaction of one character 
on another, of the modes in which Love possesses him- 
self of the eager or the reluctant heart. In these 
poems the lovers have lost their idiosyncrasies ; they 
are made at one fur ever ; the two streams have mingled 
only to become conscious that they are being drawn 
together into a boundless sea. Nay, the very passion 
which serves to unite them, and which is sometimes 
dwelt on with an Italian emphasis of sensuousness 
which our English reserve condemns, tends oftener to 
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merge itself in the mystic companionship which holds 
the two souls together in their enchanted land. 

One flame-winged* brought a white-winged harp-player 
Even where my lady and I lay all alone ; 

Saying : ‘ Behold, this minstrel is unknown ; 

Bid him depart, for I am minstrel here ; 

Only my strains are to Love’s dear ones dear.’ 

Then said I : ‘ Through thine haut-boy’s rapturous tone 
Unto my lady still this harp makes moan, 

And still she deems the cadence deep and clear.’ 

** Then said my lady : ‘ Thou art Passion of Love, 

And this Love’s Worship ; both he plights to me. 

Thy mastering music walks the sunlit sea ; 

But where wan water trembles in the grove, 

And the wan moon is all the light thereof, 

This harp still makes my name its Voluntary.’ ” 

The voluntaries of the white-winged harp-player do 
not linger long among the accidents of earth; they 
link with the beloved name all “ the souTs sphere of 
infinite images,” all that she finds of benign or won- 
drous “ amid the bitterness of tilings occult.” And as 
the lover moves amid these mysteries it appears to 
him that Ivove is the key whicli may unlock them all. 
For the need is not so much of an intellectual insight 
as of an cdevation of the whole being — a rarefaction, 
as it were, of man’s spirit which Love’s pure fire effects, 
and which enables it to penetrate more deeply into the 
ideal world. 

In that thin air Love undergoes a yet further 
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tTansfonnation, The personal element, already sub- 
limed into a mystic companionship, retires into the 
background. The lover is now, in Plato's words, M to 
iroXif TreXayo^ T€Tpafi/i€P09 tov KaXov ; he has set 
sail upon the ocean of Beauty, and Love becomes the 
€pfif}V€vov Koi itairopdfjLevov, the “ interpreter and 
mediator between God and man,” through whom the 
true prayer passes and the true revelation is made. 

** Not I myself know all my love for thee : 

How should I reach so far, who cannot weigh 
To-morrow’s dower by gage of yesterday 1 
Shall birth and death, and all dark names that be 
As doors and windows bared to some loud sea, 

Lash deaf mine ears and blind my face with spray ; 
And shall my sense pierce love — the last relay 
And ultimate outpost of eternity 1 ” 

For thus, indeed, is Love discerned to be something 
which lies beyond the region of this world’s wisdom or 
desini — something out of proportion to earthly needs 
and to causes that we know. Here is the point where 
the lover’s personality seems to be exalted to its 
highest, and at the same moment to disappear ; as he 
perceives that his individual emotion is merged in the 
flood and tideway of a cosmic law : — 

“ Lo ! what am I to Love, the lord of all ? 

One murmuring shell he gathers from the sand — 

One little heart-flame sheltered in his hand. 

Yet through thine eyes he grants me clearest call 

And veriest touch of j)owers primordial 
That any hour-girt life may uinlerstand.” 
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Alas 1 this call, by its very nature, is heard in one 
heart alone ; this “ touch of powers primordial ** is 
intransferable to other souls. The eyes which, to the 
lover’s vision, 

“ The sun>gate of the soul unbar, 
Being of its furthest fires oracular,” 

can send this message to the world only through sign 
and symbol ; the “ bower of unimagined flower and 
tree ” is fashioned by Love in such hearts only as he 
has already made his own. 

And thus it is that so much of Rossetti’s art, in 
speech or colour, spends itself in the effort to com- 
municate the incommunicable. It is toward ‘'the 
vale of magical dark mysteries ” that those grave low- 
hanging brows are bent, and “vanished hours and 
hours eventual ” brood in the remorseful gaze of 
Pandora, the yearning gaze of Proseri)inc. The pictures 
tliat perplex us with their obvious incompleteness, 
their new and haunting beauty, are not the mere 
ca})rices of a richly - dowered but wandering spirit. 
Rather they may be called (and none tlie less so for 
their shortcomings) the sacred pictures of a new reli- 
gion ; forms and faces which bear tlie same relation to 
that mystical worship of Beauty on wdiich we have 
dwelt so long, as the forms and faces of a Francia or a 
Leonardo bear to tlie raediceval mysteries of the wor- 
ship of Mary or of Christ. And here it is that in 
Rossetti’s pictures we find ourselves in the midst of a 
novel symbolism — a symbolism genuine and deeply 
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felt as that of the fifteenth century, and using once 
more birds and flowers and stars, colours and lights of 
the evening or the dawn, to tell of beauties impalpable, 
spaces unfatliomed, the setting and resurrection of no 
measurable or earthly day. 

It is chiefly in a series of women’s faces that these 
ideas seek expression. All these have something in 
common, some union of strange and puissant physical 
loveliness with depth and remoteness of gaze. They 
range from demon to angel — as such names may be 
interpreted in a Religion of Beauty — from Lilith, 
whose beauty is destruction, and Astarte, throned 
between the Sun and Moon in her sinister splendour, 
to tlie Ti/esscd Dmnozcl and the ‘‘ maiden pre-elect,” type 
of the love whose look regenerates and whose assump- 
tion lifts to heaven. But all liave the look — charac- 
teristic of Rossetti’s faces as the mystic smile of 
Leonardo’s — the look which bids the spectator 
murmur — 

What netherworld gulf-whispers doth she hear, 

In answering echoes from ^vhat planisphere, 

Along the wind, along the estuary 1 ” 

And since these primal impulses, at any rate, will 
remain to mankind, since Love’s pathway will be re- 
trodden by many a generation, and all of faith or 
knowdedge to which that pathway leads will endure, 
it is no small part of the poet’s function to show in 
how great a measure Love does actually pre-suppose 
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and consist of this exaltation of the mystic element in 
man ; and how the sense of uneaithly destinies may 
give dignity to Love’s invasion, and steadfastness to 
his continuance, and surround his vanishing with the 
mingled ecstasy of anguish and of hope. Let us trace, 
with Rossetti, some stages of his onward way. 

The inexplicable suddenness with which Love will 
sometimes possess himself of two several hearts — find- 
ing a secret kinship which, like a common aroma, 
permeates the whole being of each — has often sug- 
gested the thought that such companionship is not in 
reality now first begun ; that it is founded in a pre- 
natal affection, and is the unconscious prolongation of 
the emotions of an ideal world — 

“ Even so, when first I saw you, seemed it, lovo; 

That among souls allied to mine was yet 
One nearer kindred then life hinted of. 

0 bom with me somewhere that men forget, 

And though in years of sight and sound unmet, 
Known for my soul’s birth-partner well enough 

Tt is thus that Rossetti traces backward the kind- 
ling of the earthly flame. And ho feels also that if 
love be so pervading, so fateful a thing, the iman who 
takes it uj)on him has much to fear. He moves 
among great risks ; “ the moon-track of the journeying 
face of Fate” is subject for him to strange perturba- 
tions, to terrible cclii)se. What if his love be a mis- 
take ? — if ho feels against his will a disenchantment 
stealing over the enchanted garden, and his new self 
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walking, a ghastly intruder, among scenes vainly con- 
secrated by an illusive past ? 

“ Whence came his feet into my field, and why 1 
How is it that he finds it all so drear 1 
How do I see his seeing, and how hear 
The name his bitter silence knows it by 1 

Or what of liim for whom some unforgotten hour has 
marred his life’s best felicity, et inquinavit aere tempm 
aureum ? What of the recollection that chills his freest 
moments with an inward and icy breath ? 

“ Look in my face, my name is Might-have-been ; 

I am also called No-more, Too-latc, Farewell.” 

There is no need to invite attention to the lines 
which thus begin. They will summon their own 
auditors ; they will not die till that inward Tresenee 
die.s also, and there sits not at the heart of any man a 
memory deeper than his joy. 

But over all lovers, however wisely they may love, 
and well, there hangs one shadow which no wisdom 
can avert. To one or other the shock must come, 
the separation wliich will make the survivor’s after- 
life seem something posthumous, and its events like 
the changes in a dream. 

Without intruding into the private story of a life 
which has not yet been authoritatively recounted to 
us, we may recognise that on Eossetti the shock of 
severance, of bereavement, must have fallen with deso- 
lating force. In sevei'al of his most pregnant poems, — 
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in the sonnets entitled Willow-wood most of aU, — 
those who know the utmost anguish of yearning have 
listened to a voice speaking as though from their own 
hearts. The state of tension, indeed; which finds utter- 
ance in these sonnets is by its very nature transitory. 
There comes a time when most men forget. But in 
some hearts the change which comes over the passion 
of love is not decay, hut transfiguration. That passion 
is generalised, as Plato desired that it should be gen- 
eralised, though in a somewhat different way. The 
Platonic enthusiasm of admiration was to extend itself 
“ from one fair form to all fair forms,'' and from fair 
forms to noble and beautiful ideas and actions, and all 
that is likest God. And something not dnlike this 
takes place when the lover feels that the object of liis 
earthly worship, now removed from his siglit, is be- 
coming identified for him with all else that he lias 
been wont to revere — representative to liiin, to use 
Plato's words again, of those things, by dwelling on 
which it is that even a god is divine.” It is not, 
indeed, the bereaved lover only who finds in a female 
figure the ideal recipient of his iiii]>iil.se3 of adoring 
love. Of how many creeds has this been tlie inspiring 
element ! — from the painter who invokes upon his 
canvas a Virgin revealed in sleep, to the philosopher 
who preaches the worship of Humanity in a woman's 
likeness, to lie at once the Mother and the Beloved of 
all. Yet this ideal will operate most actively in hearts 
which can give to that celestial vision a remembered 
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reality, whose " memorial threshold " seems visibly to 
bridge the passage between the transitory and the 
supernal world. 

City, of thine a single simple door, 

By some new Power reduplicate, must be 
Even yet my life-porch in eternity, 

Even with one presence filled, as once of yore ; 

Or mocking winds whirl round a chaff-strewn floor 
Thee and thy years and these my words and me.” 

And if sometimes this transmuted passion — this re- 
ligion of beauty spiritualised into a beatific dream — 
should prom])t to quietism rather than to vigorous 
action, — if sometimes we liear in the mourner’s utter- 
ance a tone as of a man too weak for his destiny — 
this has its pathos too. For it is a part of the lot of 
man that the fires which purify should also consume 
him, and tliat as tlie lower things become distasteful 
tlie energy wliich seeks the higher things should fade 
too often into a sad repose. 

“ Hero with her face doth Memory sit. 

Meanwhile, and wait the day’s decline, 

Till other eyes shall look from it — 

Eyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 

Even than the old gaze tenderer ; 

While hopes and aims, long lost with her, 

Stand round her image side by side, 

Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 
About the Holy Sepulchre.” 

And when the dream and the legend which inspired 
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Eossetti’s boyhood with the vision of the Blmed 
Bartiozel — ^which kindled his early manhood into the 
sweetest Ave that ever saluted " Mary Virgin, fuU of 
grace ** — had transformed themselves in his heart into 
le reality and the recollection ; when Love had been 
nade known to him by life itself and death— then he 
had at least gained power to show how the vaguer 
worship may become a concentrated ex])ectancy : how 
one vanished hand may seem to offer the endless wel- 
come, one name to symbolise all heaven, and to be in 
itself the single hope. 

“ Ah ! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace unknown,— 
Ah ! let none other alien sjiell soe’er, 

But only the one Hope^s one name be there, — 

Not less nor more, but e’en that word alone/* 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate not only 
how superficial is the view which rejuesents Bossetti 
as a dangerous sensualist, but also how inadequately 
we shall understand him if we think to find in him 
only the commonplaces of p.'ission dressed out in 
fantastic language and Italianised allegory. There is 
more to be learnt from him than this, though it be too 
soon, as yet, to discern with exactness liis place in the 
history of our time. Yet we may note that his sensi- 
tive and reserved individuality ; his life, absorbed in 
"•Art, and aloof from — without being below — the circles 
of politics or fashion ; his refinement, created as it 
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were from within, and independent of conventional 
models, point him out as a member of that new aristo- 
cracy of which we have already spoken, that optimacy 
of passion and genius (if we may revive an obsolete 
word to express a new shade of meaning) which is 
coming into existence as a cosmopolitan gentility 
among the confused and fading class -distinctions of 
the past. And, further, we may observe in him the 
reaction of Art against Materialism, which becomes 
more marked as the dominant tone of science grows 
more soulless and severe. The instincts which make 
other men Catholics, llitualists, Hegelians, have com- 
j»(*lled him, too, to seek “ the meaning of all tilings 
that are” elsewliere than in the belnivioiir of ether and 
atoms, though we can track his revelation to no source 
more exjdicit than the look in a woman's eyes. 

lUit if we ask — and it was one of the questions 
with which we started — wdiat encouragement the 
moralist can lind in this coiinter-v’ave of art and 
mysticism which meets the materialistic tide, there is 
no certain or easy answer. The one view of life seems 
as ]>owerk*ss as the other to supply that antique and 
manly virtue whicli civilisation tends to undermine by 
the lessening effort that it exacts of men, the increas- 
ing enjoyment that it offers to them. Time has 
run buck and fetched the age of gold,” in the sense 
that the opulent can now take life as easily as it was 
taken in Paradise ; and Rossetti’s poems, placed beside 
Sidney’s or Lovelace’s, seem the expression of a centuiy 
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which is refining itself into quietism and mellowing 
into decay. 

Yet thus much we may safely affirm, that if we 
contrast aestheticism with pure hedonism — the pursuit 
of pleasure through art with the pursuit of pleasure 
simply as pleasure — the one has a tendency to quicken 
and exalt, as the other to deaden and vulgarise, 
the emotions and appetencies of man. If only the 
artist can keep clear of the sensual selfislmess which 
will, in its turn, degrade the art which yields to it ; if 
only he can worship beauty with a strong and single 
heart, his emotional nature will acquire a gnice and 
elevation which are not, indeed, identical with the 
elevation of virtue, the grace of holiness, but which 
are none the less a priceless eurichinent of the com- 
plex life of man. Rossetti could never have summoned 
* ua to the clear heights of Wordsworth’s Laodumin. 
Yet who can read the Ifoitse of Life and not feed that 
the poet has known I-«r)ve as Love can be — not an 
enjoyment only or a triumph, but a worship and a 
regeneration ; Love not fleeting nor changeful, but 
“ far abov^e all passionate winds of welcome and fare- 
well Love oflering to tlie soul m mere excitation ami 
by-play, but ‘*a heavenly solstice, hushed and halcyon;’’ 
Love whose hours elect in choral consonancy ” l>ear 
with them nothing that is vain or vulgar, common or 
unclean. He must have felt as no piLSsing tragedy 
^he long ache of parted pain, “ the ground-whirl of the 
perished leaves of hope,” "the sunset's desolate dis- 
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array,” the fruitless striving "to wrest a bond from night’s 
iiiv*eteracy,” to behold " for once, for once alone,” the 
nnfoigotten eyes re-risen from the dark of death. 

Love, as Plato said, is the epfjifjvevop Kav iiatrop- 
0fi€vov, " the interpreter and mediator ” between things 
human and things divine ; and it may be to Love that 
we must look to teach the worshipper of Be^ty that 
the highest things are also the loveliest, and that the 
strongest of moral agencies is also the most pervading 
and keenest joy. Art and Religion, which no compres- 
sion could amalgamate, may by Love be expanded and 
interfused ; and thus tlie poet may not err so wholly 
who seeks in a woman’s eyes " the meaning of all 
things that are and " tlie soul’s sphere of infinite 
images ” may not be a mere prismatic fringe to reality, 
but rather those images may be as dark rays made 
visible by passing through the medium of a mind 
which is fitted to refract and reflect them. 

A faint, a fitful reflex I Whether it be from light of 
sun or of moon, sole nyemi^mim aiU radiant is imagine 
limacy — the glimmer of a vivifying or of a phaiitom 
day — may scarcely be for us to know. But never 
yet lias the univei’se been proved smaller than the con- 
ceptions of man, whose farthest, deepest si>eculation 
has' only fouml within him yet profounder abysse$? — 
without^ a more unfathomable heaven. 
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